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Editorial Note. 


In the spring of 1917 the Foreign Office, in connection 
with the preparation which they were making for the work 
~ of the Peace Conference, established a special section whose 
duty it should be to provide the British Delegates to the 
Peace Conference with information in the most convenient 
form—geographical, economic, historical, social, religious and 
political—respecting the different countries, districts, islands, 
&c., with which they might have to deal. In addition, 
volumes were prepared on certain general subjects, mostly 
of an historical nature, concerning which it appeared that a 
special study would be useful. 

The historical information was compiled by trained 
writers on historical subjects, who (in most cases) gave their 
services without any remuneration. For the geographical 
sections valuable assistance was given by the Intelligence 
Division (Naval Staff) of the Admiralty; and for the 
economic sections, by the War Trade Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which had been established by the Foreign Office. Of 
the maps accompanying the series, some were prepared by 
the above-mentioned department of the Admiralty, but the 
bulk of them were the work of the Geographical Section of 
the General Staff (Military Intelligence Division) of the 
War Office. 

Now that the Conference has nearly completed its task, 
the Foreign Office, in response to numerous enquiries and 
requests, has decided to issue the books for public use, 
believing that they will be useful to students of history, 
politics, economics and foreign affairs, to publicists generally 
and to business men and travellers. It is hardly necessary 
to say that some of the subjects dealt with in the series have 
not in fact come under discussion at the Peace Conference ; 
but, as the books treating of them contain valuable 
information, it has been thought advisable to include them. ~ 


—- 


It must be understood that, although the series of 
volumes was prepared under the authority, and is now 
issued with the sanction, of the Foreign Office, that Office is 
not to be regarded as guaranteeing the accuracy of every 
statement which they contain or as identifying itself with all 
the opinions expressed in the several volumes; the books 
were not prepared in the Foreign Office itself, but are in the 
nature of information provided for the Foreign Office and 
the British Delegation. 

The books are now published, with a few exceptions, 
substantially as they were issued for the use of the Delegates. 
No attempt has been made to bring them up to date, for, in 
the first place, such a process would have entailed a great 
loss of time and a prohibitive expense; and, in the second, 
the political and other conditions of a great part of Europe 
and of the Nearer and Middle East are still unsettled and in 
such a state of flux that any attempt to describe them would 
have been incorrect or misleading. The books are therefore 
to be taken as describing, in general, ante-bellum conditions, 
though in a few cases, where it seemed specially desirable, 
the account has been brought down to a later date. 


G. W. PROTHERO, 
General Editor and formerly 
January 1920. Director of the Historical Section. 
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PREFACE 


THIS monograph was written at the request of the 
Librarian of the Foreign Office in eleven weeks of this 
year, extending from May to August. It is purely a 
piece de circonstance, and will be followed, I hope, by a 
larger work on the same subject when I am released 
from my present duties. No one could be more con- 
scious of its faults and omissions than its author; and 
the only justification for its publication is the fact that 
it may be of some interest to the general public in view 
of recent events and present conditions. 

It is a surprising but none the less authentic fact 
that there is no standard history of the Congress of 
Vienna. We thus stand on the threshold of a new 
Congress without any adequate account of the only 
assembly which can furnish even a shadowy precedent 
for the great task that lies before the statesmen and 
peoples of the world. This small book makes no pre- 
tensions to fill that gap, but it may serve to show foe 
much still remains to be done before the history of 
the Congress of Vienna is fully known. 

I have written for the information of officials and 
men of action rather than historians, but I have tried 
to give them some authorities for my conclusions. 
Throughout I have avoided any reference to or com- 
parison with present circumstances, such applications 
being outside the province of the historian as such. 

Fortunately for Englishmen, though no complete 
work yet exists on this subject, the brilliant mono- 
graphs of Professor Alison Phillips in the Cambridge 
Modern History, as well as his lectures published in 
the “ Confederation of Europe,” have already estab- 
lished Castlereagh’s position as a diplomatist; while 
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Sir Adolphus Ward’s chapters on the “Congress of 
Vienna,” also published in the Cambridge Modern 
History, are the most impartial and authentic account 
that at present exists of the Congress itself. 

The acknowledgements, which I owe to a large 
number of foreign historians and archivists, I_ must 
reserve till the publication of my larger study. I can- 
not forbear, however, from paying here a tribute to the 
scholarship and learning of Professor August Fournier, 
which he placed unreservedly at my disposal; and, like 
all students of the modern papers at the Record Office, 
I have experienced the great kindness and patience of 
Mr. Hubert Hall and Mr. Headlam. ; 

Nor could this little work, produced at such short 
notice at a time of great pressure, have ever seen the 
light at all, had it not been for the help and encourage- 
ment of friends in London. To Mr. Alwyn Parker, the - 
Librarian of the Foreign Office, who suggested my 
writing this work; to Dr. G. W. Prothero, the Director 
of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office, who 
brought into some shape and form my hastily con- 
structed pages; and to Mr. Moreton Macdonald, Cap- 
tain C. R. M. Cruttwell, and Dr. Headlam-Morley, who 
gave me much valuable advice at a time when they were 
overwhelmed with other important duties, I owe my 
most grateful thanks, as well as to Major H. W. V. 
Temperley, who, at considerable inconvenience to him- 
self, procured me an interval in which to write. 

The Bibliography merely gives a selection of a few 
useful authorities. The documents in the Appendix 
have been read with the original texts, and should 
prove to be accurate. © 
CHARLES K. WEBSTER. 

London, December 1918. 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 
1814-1815 — 


Section 1. Introductory.—A general account of the 
formation of the last alliance against Napoleon and of 
the organization of the Congress of Vienna has been 
given in two other papers of this series.. The object 
of the present paper is to describe in some detail the 
course of the negotiations in the years 1814 and 1815, 
and especially to show the mogives which determined 
the policy of British statesmen during the period and 
the methods by which they tried to obtain their ends. 
During these years, by a series of treaties concluded at 
Paris an jenna, the frontiers of almost every 
country in Lurope were to rawn, and the over- 
seas possessions of the Continental Powers were 
to be reallotted on a new basis. e military despotism 

complétely transformed Europe, 
while the French, Dutch, and Danish colonies had been 
conquered by Great Britain. The destruction of the 
Napoleonic Empire, therefore, necessitated both the 
construction of a new Europe and a new distribution 
of colonial power; the parallel between the 
problems of that age and those of the present day is in 
some respects an exceedingly close one. The Congress 
met in the autumn of 1814; but it was the result of 
diplomatic transactions of the earlier part of that year 
at Paris and elsewhere, and its work was completed by 
the second Peace of Paris, which was made after the 
return and second defeat of Napoleon. An bacon 
has been made, therefore, to review events from the 


1 Coalitiong, Alliances, and Ententes of more than two Powers 
since 1792 (No; 152) and International Congresses (No. 151). 
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entrance of Lord Castlereagh into the council of the 
Allies in January 1814 until the final conclusion of 
peace in November 1815. 

Though an authoritative history of the Congress of 
Vienna is still to seek, the plans and motives of the 
Continental Powers have been studied by many his- 
torians, and it appears probable that almost all the 
available evidence of importance has been published. 
Less attention has, however, been paid to the policy of 
Great Britain, and there is still much unpublished 
material in-the Foreign Office papers. This material, 
as well as some from other archives, has been used in 
the preparation of the present work. 


Con; ae | 
of Vienna. 


PART I: THE PREPARATION OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Section 2. Situation of Europe at the end of the 
year 1813. Policy of the Continental Powers.—By the 
end of 1813 all Europe north of the Alps was in arms 
against Napoleon; and, though French troops still held 
out in many of the great fortresses of Central Europe. 
the armies of Bliicher and Schwarzenberg had crossed 
the Rhine. This coalition was something very dif- 
ferent from all previous combinations against 
Napoleon. It was a coalition of peoples as well as 
Governments. The national movement, which had 
caused the failure of Napoleon in Spain and Russia, 
had also arisen in Germany, and the great empire of 
Napoleon, which had stretched from the Douro to the 
Niemen, had been dissolved in the course of a single 
year. After Napoleon’s disastrous failure in Russia 
in 1812, Prussia, and then Austria, had joined forces 
against him; and, as his power declined, all the minor 
States of Germany had, more or less willingly, gone 
over to the Coalition. Sweden, Holland, and Portugal 
were also members, while in Italy Murat was about to 
conclude an alliance with Austria against his brother- 
in-law. Spain had been liberated, and Wellington had 
already entered France in the south: Nothing could 
save Napoleon from complete defeat if the Coalition 
against him held together. 

But it was doubtful, to say the least, if the Allies 
would.remain united. Having driven Napoleon from 
Central Europe, they were in no sort of agreement as 
to how they would deal with the problems raised by 
his . defeat. The three principal Continental 
Powers had already made it clear that their 
interests conflicted as to the divisions of the 
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spoil. Their political dissensions had been made 
more serious by personal friction, while their 
generals were no more in agreement than _ their 
statesmen. They had not yet even decided whether 
their ultimate object was to capture Paris and over- 
throw Napoleon completely, or merely to compel him 
to accept a peace which might still leave him the 
master of a France possessing its “natural” boun- 
daries of the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and the Alps. 

The three great Continental Powers were all auto- 


. cratic monarchies, and their policy was in each case 


decided mainly by one man. Alexander I, the Tsar of 
Russia, personally directed the affairs of his country. 
After the defeat of Napoleon in Russia, he had gn- 
gaged his people in the war of liberation much 
against their wish; but from the first he set himself 
the task, not only of freeing Europe from the domina- 
tion of Napoleon, but of leading his armies into 
Napoleon’s eral The great successes of 1813, cul- 
minating in the overwhelming victory of Leipzig, had 
strengthened this resolve; and the Tsar had already 
begun to be influenced by the religious emotions which 
were greatly intensified in the course of this period. 
The extraordinary vanity of Alexander, as well as his 
persistence, may be partly explained by his-helief that 
he was the instrument of God. But he was also a man 
of great intelligence and imagination, with a 
keen eye for the interests of his country. He had 
learnt from close intercourse with a number of gifted 
individuals much about the new forces of nationalitv 
and democracy which the French Revolution had 
liberated, and of which Napoleon had been in succes- 
sion the instrument, the master, and the victim. Alone 
of all the statesmen of the Great Alliance. he appre- 
ciated their strength and possibilities, and to a certain 
extent he sincerely believed in them and wished to give 
them expression. But he was never prepared tc sacri- 
fice to them his desire to increase his personal 
reputation or what he conceived to be the interests of 
his country. : 
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Besides the dethronement of Napoleon, the Tsar had 
one main object.in view. He was now in possession of 
the Duchy of Warsaw, which Napoleon had created 
out of the Prussian and most of the Austrian share of 
the Polish partitions of the eighteenth century. It 
was his fixed resolve to create from this conquest (to 
which might possibly be added some parts of the Rus- 
sian share of the partitions) a united, autonomous, but 
not independent, kingdom of Poland, over which the 
Tsar of Russia was to rule. In this design he was 
supported by the Polish nobility, whom the defeat of 
Napoleon had left to the mercy of their former con- 
querors; andthe pose of generosity towards them was 
as precious to him as the increase of territory which 
the plan would give to his dominions. His Russian | 
subjects were as much opposed to this plan, at any rate 
to the political aspect of it, as they had been to the 
prosecution of the European war. But his Ministers 
now and throughout the period were nearly all of non- 
Russian blood. Stein, the German patriot; Czarto- 
ryski, the most influential of Polish nobles; Capo 
d’Istria, a native of Corfu; together with Laharpe, the 
Swiss republican, were the men to whom he turned for 
advice on affairs of State. Anstett, an Alsatian with 
Polish possessions, who had long been in the Russian 
diplomatic service, was.often used for delicate negotia- 
tions. Nesselrode, the Foreign Secretary, also of 
German blood, was just beginning to be known: 
His ideas -were very different from those of his 
master, but his influence was small. He was a 
secretary, and not a Minister. His real importance 
soon came to lie in the fact that he became a medium 
through which Metternich and Castlereagh attempted 
to thwart the wishes of the Tsar. They supplied him 
with facts and arguments, with which he endeavoured, 
at this period more often than not in vain, to influence 
the policy of his master. : 

Next to Alexander, Metternich had heen the prin- - 
cipal figure of the Alliance in 1813. In a sense, he 
had controlled its decisions more than any other single 
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man. The doubtful issue of the first conflicts between 
Napoleon and the Russo-Prussian forces had riven him 
a position as mediator of which he had m skilful 
use, and he maintained in some sense this réle to the 
end of the year. As the complete defeat of Napoleon 
was seen to be more and more probable, Met- 
ternich had become increasingly alarmed at the 
. plans of Alexander, and soug ane already for some 
combination to keep him in check. A timid 
statesman, though fertile in diplomatic expedients, he 
was an opportunist pure and simple. The designs of 
Russia on Poland, as well as those of Prussia on 
Saxony, he was determined to frustrate if he could; 
but he regarded the first as by far the more dangerous 
of the two. Though he did not yet see his way clear, 
his policy was to awake every possible suspicion 
against Alexander, and gradually to build up an alli- 
‘ance against him. For this purpose he was using every 
expedient to detach Prussia and other German States 
from Russian influence. The dynastic connection 
! between the Habsburgs and Napoleon provided him 
with another weapon which he was prepared to use if 
necessary; while, more than any other Continental 
_ Statesman, he realised the strength of Great Britain, 
and the possibility that her influence would determine 
the character of the settlement. Metternich was in 
almost complete control of Austrian policy. Schwarzen- 
berg, the nominal generalissimo of the alliance, 
for the most part agreed with him at this time; but 
a opposition group was forming which looked to 
Stadion, a former Chancellor, but now subordinate to 
Metternich, to lead them. The Emperor, Francis IT, 
however, a colourless, though occasionally obstinate 
man, was, on the whole, under his influence, and 
Metternich was generally at liberty to act as he thought 


Po policy was directed by the Chancellor, Har: 
denberg; but. partly owing to his physical infirmities. 
he never obtained such an ascendancy as_ that 
of Metternich. Humboldt, who acted as his second, 
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had necessarily to transact much business, and 
his influence greatly increased in the course of the 

ear, The weak and sensitive King of Prussia, 
Frederick William ITI, was devoted to Alexander; 
while the Prussian generals, especially Gneisenau, had 
views and objects of their own. ardenberg came 
under the influence of Metternich, and later of 
Castlereagh; and, if his position was much stronger 
than that of Nesselrode, he was used to a certain 
extent in the same way. Still, he had a considerable 
power of transacting business, and was one of the prin- 
cipal figures of the Great Alliance. Like all Prussians, 
he expressed always, and without abatement, an un- 
dying hatred of France, which no victories or 
conquests could assuage. ; 

.Of the minor Powers, Sweden was now ruled by the - 
French Marshal Bernadotte, who obtained notoriety 
hy his designs on the French throne, which were sup- 
ported by Alexander. Denmark had suffered like 
Saxony, though not in the same degree, for her support 
of Napoleon. Hanover was represented by Count Miin- 
_ster, who was the trusted confidant, not only of the 
Prince Regent of England, but also of Castlereagh. 
But, though a skilled and shrewd observer, he did not 
contribute very much to decisions except those affect- 
ing the interior politics of Germany. Bavaria, who 
changed sides in the nick of time, Baden, and Wiirt- 
temberg hoped to gain as much from the destruction of 
French power in Germany as they had obtained by 
their subservience to Napoleon. Holland was 
controlled by British policy. Spain. with her colonies 
in open revolt, and impotent outside the Peninsula, 
was too proud to admit her weakness, and hoped 
to re-establish her influence in Italy. Portugal, 
whose Court was in Brazil, depended, like Holland, on 
Great Britain. Sardinia-Piedmont had a policy of 
its own; but Sicily was, at this date, controlled bv 
Great Britain. The minor States, both of Germany . 
and Italy, were. in fact, pawns at the disposition of 
the Great Powers. The Pope had only just recovered - 
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his p€rsonal liberty, and had lost practically all in- 
fluence. The Sultan also had been, to a great extent, 
outside the orbit of European affairs since the Peace of 
Bucarest (1812) with Russia. Allthe minor States knew 
that the Great Powers could do what they liked with 
the Napoleonic Empire if only they remained united. 
But, as has already been indicated, the Great Powers 
were far from being united. Their rivalry and sus- 
picion increased as it became clear that the Napoleonic 
Empire was completely dissolved. The various treaties 

+ concluded in the course of the year 1813 had been made 
purposely vague, except on a few points, and provided 
neither a specific object to pursue nor machinery by 
. which to pursue it. Thus by the Treaty of Kalisch of 
February 28, 1813, concluded after much hesitation on 
the part of Frederick William, Russia had guaran- 
teed by a secret article to restore Prussia to the 
political and financial position she occupied prior to 
1806. The restoration of Polish territory necessary to 
join Silesia to Old Prussia was specifically mentioned, 
but, apart from this, it was clear that Russia intended 
_’ to retain all Prussian Poland. The Treaty of Reichen- 
- bach, however, concluded between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia during the armistice of Pleswitz, and signed 
on June 27, 1813. immediately after Napoleon had 
rejected Austria’s mediation, had laid down that the 
fate of the Duchy of Warsaw should be decided by the 
three Powers in concert, without the concurrence of 
France. These two treaties were reinforced by the 
Treaties of Teeplitz, concluded. on September 9, 1813, 

' by which Russia agreed with Austria and Prussia that 
. their States should be reconstructed on the scale of 
\ their possessions in 1805, while the Confederation of 
the Rhine and all Napoleon’s other creations beyond 
the Rhine or the Alps were to be dissolved, Hanover 
‘was to be restored. an amicable arrangement was to 
be made as to the Duchy of Warsaw, and Austria was 
to recover her provinces on the Adriatic. Thus but 
little had been definitelv settled as to the disposal of 
Napoleon’s Empire, except that Prussia and Austria 
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were to be at least as big as in 1805. Other tgeaties 
which were concluded with the minor Powers, such as 
the Treaty of Ried, between Bavaria and Austria 
(October 8, 1813), by which the latter Power obtained 
. the promise of Tirol, had not been accepted by all 
the members of the Alliance, since it was impossible to 
decide the fate of the conquered territories while the 
claims of the Great Powers themselves were still un- . 
satisfied. Sweden, who had received the promise of 
Norway from Russia in 1812 (subsequently confirmed by 
Great Britain in a subsidy treaty of 1813), was in a | 
sense the only Power which had been granted a specific 
extension of territory that satisfied its expectations. 
Nearly all the rest of the reconstruction of Europe was 
still a matter of dispute. : 

After Leipzig the aims of the Treaties of Toeplitz 
seemed to have been attained; and Metternich per- 
suaded both the Tsar and Lord Aberdeen-—then 
the British represéntative accredited to the Aus- 
trian Court—that an answer should be made 
to Napoleon’s recent offer of negotiations. This was 
done on November 7, through the intermediary of St. 
Aignan, whom Metternich informed, in the presence 
of Nesselrode and Aberdeen, that the French territories 
must be reduced to the “ natural limits ” of the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees. An offer based on these 
terms was sent to Napoleon on November 9. This offer, 


which is known as the “ Frankfurt proposals,” was -“ 


made with the concurrence of Alexander as well as of 
Aberdeen; and the latter had even promised to 
restore some of the French colonies, and neglected to 
make any effective protest against the British maritime 
law being brought into the discussion. How far the 
offer was sincerely meant has been doubted by some 
historians: but, in view of the grave dissensions 
between the Continental Powers, it is probable that 


1 Sorel, L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise, VIII, 200; but 
see Fournier, Napoleon I, Eng. edn., II, 330. The other British re. 
presentatives, including Stewart, were furious with Aberdeen 
Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson, II, 860, 368, 376. 
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Napolgon could have had peace on these terms had he 
accepted the offer atonce; and Great Britain, committed 
to a certain extent through Aberdeen’s imprudence, 
would have been powerless to prevent it, however much 
she might have objected. But Napoleon already saw 
opposition rising to his power in France, and he could 
not accept such terms except at the risk of his throne. 
He still hoped to better his position, and therefore re- 
turned an evasive answer (November 16); and, when a 
fortnight later Caulaincourt, his new Foreign 
Minister, declared himself ready to accept the terms, it 
was then too late. The Allied armies were in march 
towards the Rhine, and the opportunity was lost. 
Before he could again enter into negotiation Castle- 
reagh was at Allied Headquarters. 


Section 3. The Policy of the British Government. 
The Character and Aims of Castlereagh.—Throughout 
the year the British Government had acted as the pay- 
master of the Coalition, and had endeavoured to 
combine all Europe towards the common end. But it 
had exercised little influence on the diplomatic transac- 
tions between the Powers or on their negotiations with 
Napoleon.. Its representatives on the Continent with 
the Great Powers were not men of sufficient weight to 
obtain a commanding influence, and only imperfectly 
understood the problems with which they had to deal. 
Of these, Viscount Cathcart and Sir Charles Stewart 
(Castlereagh’s half-brother), attached to the Russian 
and Prussian headquarters respectively, were soldiers 
rather than diplomatists. The Earl of Aberdeen, sent 
out in August as Ambassador to Austria, then a young 
man, was not subtle enough to cope with Metternich, 
though not so simple as the Austrian diplomatists 
thought him. He had certainly not played the part 
exnected of him at the time of the Frankfurt pro- 
posals. These ambassadors had been specially in- 
structed to make an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the European Powers, but their personal 
jealousies and the rivalries of the Powers to which they 
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were accredited made it impossible for them to do so. 
The treaties between the Continental Powers were ?. 
drawn up and generally signed before the British re- 
presentatives were informed; while the British treaties © 
were almost entirely confined to subsidies and the 
conduct of the war. Only the reconstruction of 
Hanover, a point which affected the Royal Family, 
had been promised to Great Britain. Her interests in 
Spain, Sicily, and, most important of all, in Belgium, , 
had not been considered; and how far she was from 
obtaining security for the last was seen in the Frank- 
furt proposals, which would have left Antwerp in 
French hands. 

Thus at the end of 1813 the Alliance appeared to 
be dissolving into Fragments. It had neither military 
nor diplomatic unity. It had neither decided to over- 
throw Napoleon nor devised any method—either of 
obtaining peace or of prosecuting war. The task of 
reconciling the differences of the Ajties—of binding 
them¢ tovether, of treating machinery by which 
they could act in unison against Napoleon, and of pro- 
viding some plan by which Pepe could be re- 
organised so as to obtain a period of stability after a 
generation of warfare, was largely the work of Great 
Britain, and more especially of her Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Castlereagh. : 

The character nd achievements of Castlereagh, 
Foreign Minister since 1812, were long misunder- 
stood, owing to party prejudice and the lack of 
scientific research. More recently justice has been 
done to his career by historians, as the Foreign Office 
papers have been more closely studied; and, if the 
favourable estimate which Lord Salisbury formed in 
1861 has not been entirely confirmed, yet it has been 
clearly proved that for courage and common sense he 
has rarely been equalled among British diplomatists, 


and that hig_infiuence oyer the sett f 1814-15 
was greater than that of any_other Eur 5 
. By iff with intense energy, and utilising 


man Wo! t 
to the full his unique opportunities, he acquired a 
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great knowledge of Continental affairs, and became 
one of the least insular of British Foreign Ministers. 
Brought up amidst the passions roused by the conflict 
with the French Revolution and Napoleon, his domi- 
: nating idea was naturally security against France, to 
obtain which he had in his mind various schemes, 
partly inherited from Pitt, partly devised by himself 
to suit the exigencies of the time. He was now to 
endeavour to bring these into operation with a large 
measure of success; and it will be seen that in the nego- 
tiations of these years it was on many occasions 
Castlereagh who provided the plan of action and even- 
tually secured its acceptance by the Allies. 

By obtaining at the earliest possible opportunity the 
recognition in treaties by the other Powers of the special 
. interests of Great Britain, he was left free to act 

throughout 1814 and 1815 as mediator in the 
disputes between his Allies. He suffered some 
grate defeats, but on the whole the main outlines of 
is policy are clearly apparent in the treaties which 
governed Europe for over thirty years. This work he 
did almost entirely in the council chamber. He was 
no orator, though he could marshal facts clearly, and 
he never had any hold on the imagination of his con- 
temporaries. He knew how to manage the House of 
Commons; but, associated as he was with and approv- 
ing, as he did, of a reactionary domestic policy, he was 
hated and despised by the growing liberal forces in 
England. He failed, as almost all his contemporaries 
failed, to see the strength of the national and demo- 
cratic forces which the French Revolution had 
liberated. He had not that sympathy with liberal and 
national ideas which Canning acquired and used later 
to the great advantage of England and Europe. But 
- ‘within his limits he was clear-sighted and courageous, 
a real statesman in that his policy was founded on 
principle, a real diplomatist in that he was fertile in 
expedients to put his principles into action. 
Throughout his career he found little support in 
his Cabinet. The Tory Ministry of Liverpool con- 
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tained few men of much intelligence; and they knew 
little, and cared less, about the affairs of Kurope. The 
Earl of Liverpool had, indeed, to concern himself 
closely with foreign policy, which the English Prime 
Minister must always, in a sense, direct and formulate 
in the Cabinet. But he was a man of only moderate 
parts; and, while nearly always loyal to Castlereagh, 
he had little real sympathy with anything which did not 
concern a purely British interest. It was only the 


Foreign Minister who saw that the interests of Great ° 


Britain were bound up with those of Europe. Welling- 
ton, owing to his intercourse with Continental states- 
men, came to share and support this view; but the only 
other prominent Minister ever associated with Castle- 
- reagh who had a knowledge of Europe was Canning, 
who had no influence on events at this time. The 
Prince Regent himself, who had a shrewd knowledge 
of men and affairs, was also conversant with European 
politics. But he was influenced largely by personal 
motives, was not to be depended upon in a crisis, and, 
owing to his own unpopularity, was not in a position 
to give much assistance. His vanity, moreover, often 
made him interfere in affairs in a most inopportune 
manner; and his co-operation was often more embar- 
rassing than helpful, and in many cases intended to 
secure objects which Castlereagh hadi no wish to obtain. 
The British Cabinet had already been informed by 
their representatives of the growing disunion amongst 
the Allies. The discussions of Frankfurt, with their 
references to British maritime rights and surrender of 
colonies, and the absence of any guarantee of her 
special interests, showed how little England could 
expect unless she were better represented in the coun- 
cils of the Alliance. Castlereagh was in sympathy 
with the growing desire in. Great Britain. that 
Napoleon should be dethroned, and already hoped for a 
peace which would confine France within her “ ancient 
limits.” He was determined, above all, that Antwerp 
should not be left in French hands; and this was the 
main point that he pressed on Aberdeen in the autumn 
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of 1813._ But the problems were so difficult and press- 

ing that it was decided that Castlereagh himself must 
proceed to the Continent. His representatives were 
not in agreement amongst themselves, and it was im- 

possible to ascertain from them clearly the policy of 

the different Courts to which they were accredited 

Some special effort was necessary to weld more closely 

together the Alliance, in which the elements of dis- 

ruption were already to be clearly discerned, and to 

endeavour to make it the instrument of British policy 

on the Continent of Europe. Thus, at the end of 
December, Castlereagh set out for the Allied Head- 

quarters, taking with him Robinson, the Vice- 

President of the Board of Trade, as his assistant. His 

instructions. contained in the form of a Cabinet - 
Memorandum written in his owh hand, were dated 

December 26, 1813. They contain the policy which 

he was, on the whole, to carry out to a successful con- 

clusion during the next two years. 


Section 4. The Memorandum of December 26, 1813. 
. on the Negotiations for Peace.—The instructions’ were 
written from inadequate information as to the inten- 
tions of the Allies. They had to provide for various 
contingencies which depended on the military situa- 
tion and the persistence of the Powers in pursuing 
- their ends. They were naturally dictated mainly by 
- purely British interests, but these were brought into 
relation to the general scheme of reconstruction of the 
Continent, and it was clearly recognised that the one 
depended on the other.’ Before the instructions were 

1 Castlereagh to Aberdeen, Nov. 13, 1818, Castlereagh Corre- 
spondence, IX, 75:—‘‘ The destruction of that arsenal is essential 
to our safety. To leave it in the hands of France is little short of 
imposing upon Great Britain the charge of a perp.tual war 
establishment.” 

2 F.0. Continent Archives, I. See an article by Mr. S. F. 
Ormond in the Nineteenth Century, Mar. 1918. 

* Castlereagh had discussed the whole question with Prince 
Lieven, the Russian Ambassador, and Pozzo di Borgo, who had 
been sent over by Alexander specially for the purpose.—Martens, 
F., Recueil des Traités conclus par la Russie, XI, 198. 
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drawn up, and before it had even been decided to allow 
Castlereagh to go to the Continent, the Ambassadors 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia had been induced to 
agree that the question of British maritime rights 
should not even be discussed during the negotiations, 
Aberdeen’s negligence at Frankfurt thus being re- 
paired. But this fundamental condition of the 
peace negotiations was to be again secured from 
the Allied Ministers themselves at headquarters 
immediately on Castlereagh’s arrival. The British ° 
doctrines on this subject, which had been so v 
often challenged by France, with the sympathy of 
many other nations, and for which England was even 
then at war with the United States, were to be accepted 
in full, both by the Allies and France, as the law of 
nations without further question before any negotia- 
tions with the enemy could be begun. 

When he had fully secured this point, Castlereagh 
was 

‘* to establish a clear and definite understanding with the 

Allies, not only on all matters of common interest, but upon 

such points as are likely to be discussed with the enemy, so 

that the several Allied Powers may in their negotiations with 

France act in perfect concert, and together maintain one 

common interest.’ 

For this “ common interest ” Great Britain was pre- 
pared to cede a large portion of the French and Dutch 
and Danish colonies which she held. If, however, a 
peace were made which failed to obtain the cardinal 
points of British policy, these conquests were to be 
retained as a security against French power. The * 
objects which were made specific conditions of the 
restoration of the British conquests were:—(1) The 
absolute exclusion of France from any naval establish-'{. - 
ment on the Scheldt, and especially at Antwerp. (2) 
The establishment of the security of Holland by giving | 
to that Power a barrier in the Netherlands which should (' 
include Antwerp. (3) The complete freedom of Spain 
and Portugal, and the guarantee of their European 
territory by the Continental Powers against attack 
from France. Under these conditions Great Britain 
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was prepared to consider as “ objects of negotiation ” 
all her conquests from France except Malta, the Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon Isles, and the Saintes Islands, as also 
Guadeloupe, which had already been promised to 
Sweden in 1813. This last, however, might possibly be 
given to France, and Sweden compensated. 

The fate of the whole of the Netherlands, however, 
could not yet be definitely settled, since the extent to 
which the whole could be wrested from France was yet 
uncertain. If Austria wished to resume her old pos- 
session she was to be supported, but this was not 
expected. The really essential point was Antwerp 
and the barrier round it, which was held to be 
as essential to the security of the Continent as to that 
of Great Britain. Only if this point was secured were 
the colonial conquests to be surrendered. The instruc- 
tions were explicit on this question :— 

‘* As the barrier for Holland is an object most deeply in- 
teresting to all the Allies, Great Britain is willing to purchase 
it by a double sacrifice, by cessions both to France and to 
Holland. If the Allies should not carry this point, so impor- 
tant to their own security, as well as to that of Great Britain, 
the latter Power will, in that case, have no other alternative 
than to preserve her colonial conquests as a counterfoil to the 
dominion of the enemy, and on these grounds to withhold these 
cessions, which she would otherwise be prepared to make to 
France. The cession of the conquests by Great Britain being 
declared to be contingent upon equivalent securities to result 
from the Continental arrangements, and especially on the side 
of Holland and the Low Countries, any general stipulation 
which does not expressly declare the principle by which it is 
to be regulated, and connect it pointedly with these objects, 
appears objectionable.’”’ 


It was also the intention of the British Government 
‘ to obtain a dynastic connection with Holland by a 
marriage between Princess Charlotte of Wales and the 
Prince of Orange. For this Castlereagh was first to 
obtain the assent of the Prince himself, and then open 
the matter confidentially with the allied sovereigns at 
headquarters. : 

Other matters were indicated as desirable, but not 
made conditions sine quibus non. Thus the restoration 
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of the ancient States of Italy was recommended as . 
“ highly expedient,” especially that of the King of § 
Sardinia, who, it was suggested, should receive Genoa. 
British mediation was offered to help to settle internal 
German affairs. She was also to declare herself ready 
to sign a peace with the United States “ without in- 
“volving in such treaty any decision upon the points 
* in dispute at the commencement of hostilities.” Sub- 
sidies were to be granted to the Continental Powers; 
but here again opportunity was to be taken to insist 
on “ the signing of such engagements, especially as to 
‘Holland and the Peninsula, as may justify so great 
‘an exertion on the part of Great Britain.” 

Lastly, a point of great importance, the alliance V 
against France was to continue after peace had been 
made. The construction of a defensive and offensive 
alliance had been vainly pressed on the Powers in the 
autumn of 1813. It was now intended to make an 
alliance whose objects should not be limited to the 
present emergency. 

“The Treaty of Alliance,’’ ran the instructions, ‘‘ is not to 
terminate with the war, but to contain defensive engagements, 
with mutual obligations to support the Powers attacked by 
France, with a certain extent of stipulated succours. The 
casus federis is to be an attack by France on the European 
dominions of any one of the contracting parties.’’ 

Both Spain and Holland were to be included in the 
Alliance, as well as the Great Powers, but it was the 
latter whom it was especially meant to bind. This 
project was the origin of the Quadruple Alliance ° 
created at Chaumont a Castlereagh as a special safe- 
guard against French aggression in the future. It will 
be noticed that it was limited to this special object, 
and differed widely from other schemes of alliance 
brought forward by Alexander at a later stage. . Castle- 
reagh had his own ideas as to a wider application of 
the ideas of “alliance” and “ guarantee,” but these 
were always subordinated to the special alliance against 
France, which must first be secured at all costs. 

He had also other objects which were not so suscep- 
tible of being made into definite instructions. There 
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is no hint in this Memorandum of the dethronement of 
‘ Napoleon. Yet most of the Cabinet, supported by 
public opinion in England, were desirous of attaining 
this object. Castlereagh himself appreciated, how- 
ever, the dangers of such an attempt, and as yet he was 
prepared to make peace with Napoleon if he could 
obtain a satisfactory one, though he was ready to work 
for the restoration of the Bourbons if an opportunity 
presented itself. Secondly, it was his desire, and that of 
his Cabinet, if possible, to confine France strictly to 
her “ancient limits,” those of pre-Revolutionary 
France. But here again he could not, as yet, 
press for too much. Part of Belgium and the 
left bank of the Rhine, as well as Savoy, might have to 
be surrendered. The extension of Holland was to 
depend on the wishes of the Great Powers. The desire 
. that France should give up all her conquests is, how- 
ever, clearly indicated in a “ Memorandum on the 
Maritime -Peace,” which is contained in the same 
volume as the instructions. In this it is clearly stated 
that the restoration of the French colonies should 
depend, if possible, upon the reduction of France to 
her “ancient limits ” as well as on an amicable arrange- 
ment among the Allies as to their own possessions. 
This last point was one of special importance. 
Castlereagh knew that the peace of Europe de- 
pended as much on an amicable arrangement 
among the Allies touching their own_ possessions 
as on the treaty to be made with France. He 
was well aware of the dissensions between Austria and 
. Russia on the subjects of Roland and Saxgny, and he 
was subsequently forced to devote himself as much to 
the solution of these difficulties as to the treaty of peace 
' with the enemy. It was his opinion that a lasting peace 
could only be obtained if a real balance of power were 
established in Europe; and he was afraid that the 
plans of Alexander might make this impossible. These 
were objects, however, on which he did not find it 
possible at the moment of the final conflict with 
France to lay down express conditions. He reserved 
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them to be dealt with as circumstances might dictate. 
His first task. was to attain the objects of special 
interest to Great Britain, but at the same time he knew 
that it would be necessary for him to act as mediator 
between the Allies on the points of dispute between 
them, 


Section 5. First Conferences at Bale and Langres. 
—The relations between Alexander and Metternich 
had been still more embittered by a dispute as to the 
passage of the Allied troops through Switzerland. The 
Tsar was now also actively supporting Bernadotte’s pre- 
tensions to the throne of France; and no plan had been 
made either for carrying on military operations 
against Napoleon or for discussing with him a treaty 
of peace. Castlereagh’s arrival was awaited with the 
keenest anxiety by the rival Powers, for they knew that 
on his decisions their future conduct would depend.’ 
Having at the Hague settled to his satisfaction with 
the Prince of Orange the delicate matters of the marri- 
age, the Dutch barrier, and the colonies, Castlereagh 
proceeded to Bale,where he arrived on January 18, 1814. 
Alexander had been obliged to leave, but Castlereagh 
found a note awaiting him entreating him not to make 
up his mind until he had met the Emperor. Castle- 
reagh had, however, immediately interviews with / 
Metternich, Stadion, and Hardenberg. The Austrian 


Ministers wer in their complaints of Alexander’s 
intrigues wit! and Metternic) 1; 
point-blank that_tl ustrian army would 

rch unless the Tsar’s pro as abandoned; while} - 
the Prassiane wole on Tie-side in this matter. Metter-" ; 
nich further declared that, while Austria was prepared 
to renounce all the advantages of her dynastic connec- 
tion with Napoleon in favour of the Bourbons, if cir- 


cumstances permitted, neither her pride nor her 
interests could allow a French general to be placed with 


1 Cathcart to Castlereagh, Jan. 8, 1814, Correspondence, IX, 
249; Metternich to Schwarzenberg, Jan. 16, 1814; Klinkowstrém. 
Oesterreichs Theilnahme an den Befreiungskriegen, p. 797. 
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the help of Alexander on the throne of France. With 
this point of view Castlereagh was in full agreement; 
but he subsequently won Metternich’s consent to the. 
proposition that there really existed no middle course 
between Bonaparte and the Bourbons, thus using the 
Austrian objection to Bernadotte to bring about the 
abandonment of the idea of a regency under Marie- 
Louise.’ 

Castlereagh then proceeded to consider with Metter- 
nich and Hardenberg the method of negotiation with 
France. After a delay of nearly a month, Caulain- 
court, the French Foreign Minister, had been invited 
to Chatillon, where a conference with the enemy was 
to take place; and the Allies were already pledged to a 
discussion of peace terms. ‘The Ministers in this dis- 
cussion at Bale had therefore immediately to consider 
how far France was to be allowed to influence, or even 
to be informed of, the disposition of the conquered 
territory. At previous discussions at Prague and at 
Frankfurt Napoleon had clearly shown that it was his 
intention to claim a voice in the shaping of Central 
Europe, and he hoped to use the rivalries of the Allies 
for his own purposes, and thus to produce a peace much 
more favourable to France. At Prague such a demand 
could not well be refused, but after Leipzig the Allies 
were resolved to keep these matters in their own hands. 
Castlereagh now found that it was determined to 

‘exclude France practically, but in the least offensive way. 

from any interference in the arrangements beyond her own 

limits,”” 
and that the Tsar was especially insistent on this 
point, and even wished that . Napoleon. should. be 
refused all information.on the subject. To Castle- 

1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 22, 1814, F.O. Continent 
Archives, 2. : 

In a private letter to Liverpool of the same date, Castlereagh 
pointed out that, while Great Britain could not take up the cause 
of the Bourbons without prejudicing her position in other matters, 
yet it might be possible for the Bourbon Princes to make efforts on 
their own behalf in order to make their cause more prominent.— 
Correspondence, IX, 186. 
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reagh, however, this proposal appeared to be too great 

an insult to French pride. He therefore hoped that 
‘‘ the relative shape of Europe, at least in outline, as proposed 
by the Allies, might be presented to the enemy at the same 
time as the proposition as to his own limits was tendered to him.” 


Napoleon might then fairly be called upon to 
give an answer within a specified time. This, of 
course, meant that the Allies must at once settle their 
own differences, and Castlereagh hoped to achieve 
this end at once, so that a complete scheme 
might be presented to France. That this view was far 
too optimistic was soon to become apparent, but as yet 
none of the Powers realised that the problems before 
them were so complex that they would take eighteen 
months to solve.’ 


reagh made considerable progress in the direction of 
reducing the terms to be offered to the “ ancient limits.” 
He induced Metternich to agree that both Luxemburg 
and Mainz must be taken from France, and the erec- 
tion of a barrier in the Netherlands was also agreed 
to, though its exact extent could not yet be determined 
Austria had decided to abandon the Netherlands and 
to refuse any compensation on the left bank of the 
Rhine.” Castlereagh, who wanted effective support 
for Holland by a Great Power, therefore began to look 
to Prussia to act as the guardian of the western 
* frontier of Germany.’ The chief importance of this 

1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 22, 1814; Wellington, Sup- 
plementary Despatches, VIII, 537. 

2 Metternich had already refused Alsace, which Alexander had 
proposed that Austria should take in exchange for Galicia.—Four- 
nier, Napoleon I, Eng. edn., II, 340. 

* Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 22, 1814, W.8.D., VIII, 537. 
‘I was induced to throw out the idea of thus bringing forward 
Prussia, as I recollected it was a favourite scheme of Pitt. . . . 
I doubt much the policy of making Holland a Power of the first 
order, to which she would approach if she possessed the whole of 
these territories.’’ Hanoverian interests were not without in- 
fluence in this decision. Miinster was much afraid lest Holland 
should become a dangerous rival to Hanover. Minster to the 
Prince Regent, Feb. 19, 1814, Hanover Archives. 


With regard to the boundaries of France, ion of } 
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first meeting lies, however, in the harmonious relations 
established between Castlereagh and Metternich. The 
latter was completely won over, though he had but just 
declared that the objects of the Coalition were already 
achieved, and had refused to allow the Austrian armies 
to march. His despatches to his trusted sub- 
ordinate, Hudelist, were full of praise of 
Castlereagh; and, feeling now less afraid of 
Alexander, he was ready to continue the war 
against Napoleon. He also flattered himself that 
Castlereagh had fallen under his influence. In this, 
however, he was mistaken. Castlereagh’s view, ex- 
pressed to Liverpool a month later, showed that, while 
he wished to co-operate with Metternich, whom he 
regarded as the most practical of the European states- 
men, he was not blind to his demerits.” 

The two Ministers, having thus established a pre- 
liminary agreement, proceeded from Bale to head- 
quarters at Langres, where the whole matter had to be 
thrashed out with Alexander. It was Castlereagh 
who immediately took the lead in the discussions. His 
first task was to attack Alexander on the question of 
the candidature of Bernadotte. Alexander, while he 
asserted that he would take no steps in favour of 
Bernadotte, revealed an intense hostility to the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, and expressed his intention 
leaving the French to choose whom they liked. _The 
sar was also at first determined to press on to Paris 
at all costs; while the Austrians, diplomatists and sol- 
diers alike, held the view that, as complete victory was 
not certain, it was better to get a good peace while they 
could. It_was Castlereag : ise-these 
points of view b 8 
1 Metternich to Hudelist, Jan. 17, 20, 21, 1814. Fournier, 
Congress von Chatillon, pp. 250 ff. 

2Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 26, 1814. F.O. Continent 
Archives 2. ‘‘ He is constitutionally temporising; he is charged 
with more faults than belong to him, but he has his full share. 
mixed up, however, with considerable means for carrying forward 
the machine, more than any other person I have met with at 
headquarters.’’ See an article on their relations in Transactions 
Royal Hist. Soc.. 3rd series, vol. VI. 
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of the operations and the opening of peace discussions 
d on refused terms which would now be ton- 
siderably more stringent than those offered at Frank- 
fur, then he felt sure of persuading Metternich to go as 
far as was necessary. Meanwhile, Alexander must 
consent to negotiate. 
On January 29 the Ministers of the four Powers me 


to endorsé these decrstons by a writte g 
is kno sthe Langres . It was agreed that 
there should be no suspension of operations, and that 
Schwarzenberg sho ave a free han’ rect them 
as he liked. ith regard to the offer to be made to 
France, Castleréagh insisted that the progress of the 
Allied armies and the defection of Murat entitled 
them to demand a peace which substantially reduced 
France to her “ancient limits.”* He carried his point 
after much discussion, and was able to report that “ we 
“may now be considered as practically delivered from 
“the embarrassments of the Frankfurt negotiations.” 
fle also insisted that France must be informed, so far 
as possible, of the method by which the Powers in- 
tended to dispose of their conquests, though she was 
to have no right to interfere in their disposal. His 
insistence that all question of maritime rights must be 
entirely excluded from discussion, and France so 
informed at the outset, was at once accepted. Finally, 
he made it clear that, while he was ready to make peace 
with Napoleon, this disposition depended on the latter 
retaining the support of his subjects, and that the 
restoration of the Bourbons was regarded by him as the 
mevitable consequence of Napoleon’s fall. This frank 


it, 


conference, which was resumed on three succeeding 


days, produced an immediate diminution of the tension 
between the Allies “owing to the natural vent which 
“this species of Cabinet has afforded to the diverging 


1 Protocol of Jan. 29, 1814. The ‘‘ ancient limits ’’ were to be 
offered, but modifications of them were to be discussed. Oncken, 
Lord Castlereagh und die Ministerconferenz 2u Langres, His- 
torisches Taschenbuch, VI, »8, p. 34; Sbornik of the Russian 
Imperial Historical Society, XXXI, 860. 
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“sentiments of the respective Governments." Their 
decisions were embodied in the instructions drawn up 
for the representatives they intended to send to 
Chatillon to meet Caulaincourt, in which the “ ancient 
limits,” with possible modifications, were.laid down as 
the basis of negotiation.? Less satisfactory was the 
explanation we given to Caulaincourt as to the 
future arrangement of Europe, which was in the 
vaguest terms. The restoration of Holland, “ with an 
increase of territory and a suitable frontier,” was, 
however, specially mentioned; and this had been the 
main point in Castlereagh’s instructions. All discus- 
sion of the maritime code was also, of course, to be 
excluded from the peace negotiations. Castlereagh 


. had.thus made great progress in obtaining what he had 


set out to win. He had also succeeded in obtaining 
some sort of harmony in the Alliance by at once taking 
the lead in all diplomatic and even military questions, 
and forcing, so far as possible, a decision on his Allies.* 


Section 6. The -Chétillon Conference —At_the 
Chatillon Conference, which extended from February 4 
to March 19, Napoleon was represented by the sincere 
and devoted Caulaincourt, whose eager desire for 
peace stands out in marked contrast to the cynical 
attitude of the Allied plenipotentiaries. But his 
master never yielded entirely to the entreaties of his 
Minister; and thus the exact course of the negotiations 
need not be entered into, since for the most part the 


‘conferences were without real substance. This Con- 


ference, however, provides an interesting precedent for 


‘a Peace Conference sitting while hostilities are still 


proceeding. The disposition of one side or the other 
to compromise depended to a great extent on the posi- 
tion in the field. The two sides were, however, so far 
from agreement at the outset that no peace could have 


* possibly resulted. Napoleon, the heir of the Revolu- 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 1, 1814, F.O. Continent 2. 
* Fournier, Congress von Chdtillom, p. 306. 
* Oncken, Historisches Taschenbuch, VI, 4, >. 36. 
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tion, could not sign a peace which brought back France 
to the houndaries of the ancion régime His victories v. 
in the middle-of-February made him obdurate; and 
even in March, when these successes had been shown to ~ 
be only ephemeral, he could not bring himself to si 
a peace which would leave France smaller than fel 
found it. For Castlereagh the Conferen ai 
important i which it was likel 
on France and on Europe. He_wished the onu: : 
conti é war to be thrown on Napoleon an 
not on the Allies. “That he-attached considerable im- 
portance to the method by which the negotiations were 
conducted is shown by the fact that he alone of the 
principal Ministers attended any portion of the con- 
ferences, though he left the actual conduct of the 
negotiations to his subordinates. The delegates nomi- 
nated by the other Powers were all men of second rank. 
It was soon apparent that some central con- 
trol was needed. The Russian plenipotentiary, 
Razumofiski, had received orders from the Tsar to 
delay peace as long as possible,’ this being Alexander’s 
method of escaping from the obligations of the Langres 
Protocol; and the other plenipotentiaries were, for one 
reason or another, not likely to keep him in check.” As 
a result of Bliicher’s success at La Rothitre on Feb- 
ruary 1, Alexander, without consulting his allies, sent 
a peremptory order for the negotiations to be sus- 
pended. Castlereagh, at the urgent request of 
Metternich, hurried back to re-establish the concert, 
and on his return had again to leave when the suc- 
cesses of Napoleon had produced a new crisis. In 
these circumstances,*the negotiations were largely a - 
duel of words. Caulaincourt demanded in vain to 
know the plans which the Allies had made for Ger- 


1 Sbornik of the Russian Imperial Historical Society, XXXI 
3870. : 

? Stadion, the Austrian, was opposed to Metternich’s plans, 
Humboldt, the Prussian, simply wanted revenge on France, and 
none of the English plenjpotentiaries were men of diplomatic\ 
ability. 
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many and Italy. This was just what the Allies could 
not tell him, since they had not agreed amongst them- 
selves. They were only decided that such matters 
were no concern of France, and reiterated the question, 
Would France accept or not the return to the “ ancient 
limits,” or something like them? These terms Caulain- 
court could not get his master to accept; and, as soon 
as the Treaty of Chaumont, which was signed on 
March 9, had terminated the internal difficulties of the 
Alliance, the negotiations were ordered to be broken off. 
“* T wish it had been possible,’’ reported Castlereagh, ‘‘ with 
less sacrifice in point of time to have ascertained, in a manner 
that would satisfy the world of the fact, the-impracticability of 
concluding peace with the existing ruler of France; but it has, 
at length, been accomplished in a manner which I am per- 
suaded can leave no reasonable doubt in the view even of the 
French nation.’’* 


Section 7. The Maintenance of the Alliance.— 

Castlereagh’s principal task was to keep the Alliance 
together while the issue was still in doubt, and_to con- 
struct.a_treaty w ich Should provide for the security 
of Europe_after the war. There were two occasions, 
at least, when it seemed that he had failed, in spite 
of the promising opening of his negotiations at 
. Langres. The first was on the suspension of the nego- 
tiations at Chatillon on February 8. | Alexander 
thought he could march straight “to Paris, dethrone 
Bonaparte, and set up any claimant whom he regarded 
as likely to win the support of the French. Castle- 
reagh hurried to headquarters. and had two long and 
very stormy interviews with the Tsar, in which he 
stressed the dangers of making the fall of Napoleon 
the direct object of the war.” He pointed out that it 
was one thing to take Paris as a natural result of 
military operations; it was another to go there to set 
up a new government the character of which was not 
yet determined.- In Castlereach’s view, such a new 
government could only be the Bourbons, but he urged 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 22, 1814, F.O. Continent 8. 
? Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 16/31, 1814, F.O. Continent 8. 
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that there was, as yet, no sign that the French wanted 
them back, in spite of the fact that Allied armies were 
on French soil. He asked the Tsar :— 
“* how long he would undertake to keep his army in France to 
fight the battles of a Bourbon against Bonaparte, and whether 
his Allies would engage for theirs,” 


and what would be the attitude of the French people 
towards a sovereign whom the Allies, rejecting a peace 
on their own terms, had forced on them at the point 
of the bayonet. He told the Emperor that the Minis- 
terial Council had considered the matter that morning. 
and that they felt that Alexander’s idea was 
‘‘ full of hazard, at direct variance with the principle upon 
which the confederacy had been cemented amongst the Allies 
and supported by Europe, and that they feared it might lead 
to failure, disgrace, and disunion.”’ 


Alexander could make no reply to this attack; but 
he attempted to refute Castlereagh by denying that he 
really represented the opinions of his Government or 
his people. The Tory press was, as he knew, loud 
against Bonaparte and in favour of the Bourbons. 
But, further than this, the Prince Regent and the 
Prime Minister had been indiscreet in their conversa- 
tions with Lieven, the Russian Ambassador. _Alex- 
ander now endeavoured to use the wishes of the Prince 
Regent, as reported by Lieven, as a means of weaken- - 
ing Castlereagh’s opposition.’ It was not the last 
occasion on which this game was played, but it made no 
impiession, either now or later, on the Foreign 
Minister. He claimed full powers to act as he wished. 
denied Alexander’s right to question it, and sent 
Robinson home post-haste to bring back definite in- 
structions that he had full support, and to stop all such 
intrigues in the future He told his Cabinet plainly 
that he would never support a war prolonged merely to 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 18, 1814, enclosing Lieven to 
Nesselrode, Jan. 26, 1814, Correspondence, IX, 266. See also 
Princess Lieven’s account in her diary in the Grand Duke * 
Nicholas Michaelovitch’s Correspondance de l’Empereur Alexandre 
avec sa Sur la Grande-Duchesse Catharine, p. 226. , 
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‘dethrone Bonaparte if other objects were secured, 
however much he would welcome his fall if it were 
brought about by the natural sequence of events, 
Liverpool, of course, gave him full support, 
and though there was some difficulty with the 
Prince Regent and some members of the Cabi- 
net, instructions such as Castlereagh had requested 
were sent to him to -strengthen his position.’ 

‘ The result was that he secured a continuance of the 
negotiations with Napoleon which the Allies had, as 
yet, no excuse for breaking off. New instructions were 
sent from Allied Headquarters to Chatillon which went 
still further in the direction of the “ ancient limits,” 
with corresponding cessions of colonies, while France 
was to be expressly excluded from intervening in the 
disposition of the conquered territories.* 


‘* What will be the fate of the whole, I cannot guess,’’ wrote 
Castlereagh, ‘‘ but we have acted consistently und honourably ; 
and if we are still exposed to Bonaparte, with a defensive alli 
ance (upon which I have made useful progress) and such «. 
peace we need not trouble for the future.’’ 


-~ The second occasion on which Castlereagh had to 
intervene to save the Coalition from dissolution was 
almost immediately after this decision. Napoleon’s 
victories of February 8-10 over Bliicher had had the 
effect of making Alexander more reasonable. Those 
of February 17, 18, and 21 against Schwarzenberg, 
which forced the main Allied army to retreat, turned 


1 Bathurst to Castlereagh, Feb. 27, 1814, F.O. Continent 
Archives 2. Liverpool spoke very strongly to Lieven on the use 
that had been made of the Ambassador's letter. According to the 
Russian Ambassador, Bathurst, Harrowby, and Eldon were 
strongly against a peace with Napoleon. Lieven to Nesselrode, 
Mar. 1, 1814, Petrograd Archives. The Prussian Ambassador re- 
ported that it was only with the greatest difficulty that the Prince 
Regent’s predilections for the Bourbons were overcome, and that 
the Cabinet was very divided. Jacobi to Hardenberg,. Feb. 18, 
1814, Berlin Archives. Liverpool and Sidmouth, however, threat- 
ened to resign if the Prince Regent persisted. | Wessenberg to 
Metternich, Feb. 15, 1814, Vienna Archives. ? 

*D’Angeberg, Le Congrés de Vienne, p. 111.. 
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his self-confidence into something like panic. On the 
18th Schwarzenberg, with the assent of Alexander and 
the King of Prussia, thought it well to ask for an armis- 
tice rather than risk a decisive battle. Castlereagh 
learnt of the fact at Chatillon, whither he had returned 
to set the negotiations in train on the basis of the new 
instructions, by a letter from Metternich to Stadion 
which hinted that peace must be made." He made im- 
mediately an indignant protest in a letter to Metter- 
nich.” He then hurried to headquarters, where he found 
an alarming situation. The recriminations between 
Austria and Russia were at their height, and Castle- 
reagh confessed that his patience was almost worn out 
in dealing with them both. Austria, in the depths of 
despair, was eager for peace; and Alexander, who con- 
sidered that he had been betrayed by the Austrians, 
was now also ready to give way.’ Each Power, indeed, 


1 Metternich to’ Stadion, Feb. 18, 1814. Metternich had, 


however, not been consulted before the offer was made. Fournier, 
Congress von Chatillon, p. 824. 

2 Castlereagh to Metternich, Feb. 18, 1814, F.O. Continent 
Archives 2: ‘* I cannot’ express to you how much I regret the 
proposition of armistice. . . . An offer so inconsistent with the 
proceedings here, and of so little dignity in itself, cannot fail to 
invite the enemy to assume a tone of authority. I feel it more 
than ever necessary to conjure you and your colleagues at head- 
quarters not to suffer ‘yourselves to descend from the substance 
of your peace. You owe it, such as you have announced ‘it to 
the enemy, to yourselves and to Europe, and you will now more 
than ever make a fatal sacrifice, both of moral and _ political 
impression, if, under the pressure of these slight reverses, which 
are. incident to war, and some embarrassments in your Council 
which I should hope are at an end, the great edifice of peace was 
suffered to be disfigured in its proportions. . . . If we act with 
military and political prudence, how can France resist a just 
peace demanded by 600,000 warriors? Let her*if she dare; and 

day you can declare that fact tc the French nation, rest 
assured Bonaparte is subdued.’’ See also Oncken, Die Krisis der 
letaten Friedensverhandlung mit Napoleon 1, Historisches Taschen- 
buch, VI, 5, 48. 

3 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 26, 1814, F.O. Continent 3: 
“The Emperor was the first to descend from the project of Paris 
to that of armistice, and I‘received last night a message from His 
Imperial Majesty by Count Nesselrode, probably embroidered by 
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suspected that the other was trying to keep its army 
intact in order to influence future decisions as to the 
division of the spoils." Castlereagh only succeeded in 
reuniting the Alliance by a great effort. He told the 
Allies that Great Britain would never re&tore her con- 
quests unless she got a peace on the Continent such as 
she desired. 


‘‘ Nothing keeps either Power firm but the consciousness 
that without Great Britain the peace cannot be made. They 
have all been lowering their tone to me, but I have explicitly 
told them that if the Continent can and will make a peace 
with Bonaparte upon a principle of authority, for such a peace 
Great Britain will make the greatest sacrifices. But if they 
neither will nor can, we must, for their sake as well as our 
own, rest in position against France. . . Whatever may be 
the issue, I have thought our line, to do any good, must be a 
decided one, and I have represented to them all the hopeless- 
ness of their future security against France re-established if 
they shrink now from the contest when they are reunited.”’ 


At the same time, he took energetic measures to 
strengthen the military position. At his suggestion 
troops were detached from Bernadotte’s force and 
given to Blicher, “ who is too daring to be trusted with 
a small army, but a host at the head of 100,000 men,” 
and an attack on Antwerp by the Swedes was ordered. 
He also proposed that a Military Commission should 
be formed to investigate the exact numbers of the 
Allied forcesand preparea planof campaign.’ Inshort, 


1 Minster to the Prince Regent, Feb. 25, 1814: ‘‘ Je ne doute 
pas que les Autrichiens songent & tenir leur armée intacte, afin de 
conserver leur influence sur les affaires de Pologne: de l’autre 
cété, on accuse les Russes de ménager leur belle cavalerie.’’ Four. 
nier, op. cit., p. 303. : 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 4, 1814, F.O. Continent 3. 


a 


the bearer, to urge the expedience of an early peace. But I do 
not altogether despair of his perseverance, and if I can get him 
to speak out to Austria and allay all her alarms, real or pretended. 
T am.confident she could not leave us upon the main question. 
. ... The Emperor of Russia, not quite satisfied with himself, 
is loud against the Austrians for not giving battle, and told me 
that Schwarzenberg had secret orders*from his Court not to fight 
a general action in the then state of the negotiations.” 
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b inti the Allies the real strength of their - 
position, by allaying their mutual suspicions, and | 


especially by showitig them that he held the key to 


= 


peace in the colonial conquests, which he would only 
use_if _he was satisfied with the Continental-position, 
he succeeded _in reconstructing.the Alliance and - 
bringing it once more to energetic action. : 


Section 8. Tie Teeaty of Chaumont The Construc- 
tion of the Quadruple Alliance.—A treaty had, how- 
ever, yet to be made; and these two incidents had shown 
how necessary it was. Castlereagh had already sub- 
mitted his proposals for a defensive alliance to the 
Ministers of the Great Powers, and secured their _ 
general approval.’ Now he wanted to complete this 
treaty, which should give complete security against 
France in the future, and at the same time obtain the 
objects which Great Britain had most at heart. He 
had already made his subsidy proposals conditional on 
the separation of the Netherlands from France. For 
on Antwerp he knew that Napoleon would insist to the 
very last; and it was therefore all the more important 
to bind his Allies to go on until this object were 
attained.” At last, ai Maca 9, the Treaty of Chau- 
mont was signed. he four Powers bound themselves 

tq_ continue the war until their objects_were attaj 
These objects were, as defined in secret articles, a con 
federated Germany,-an independent Switzerland, a 
Italy comprised of separate independent States, a free 
Spain under the Bourbon House, and an enlarged 
Holland, of which the Prince of Orange was to be 
Sovereign. All the other articles except this last wore 
matters, of course, on which there was no dispute, 
The aggrandisement of Holland was the main instruc- 
tion given to Castlereagh, and he here obtained it by 
treaty from the Allies. For this he had indeed to pay 
heavily. In money and men combined England’s con- 


‘Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 18, 1814, F.O. Continent 3. 
2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 4, 1814, F.O. Continent 3. 
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tribution was to be twice as large as that of each 
Continental Power. 

But Castlereagh also secured the other point of his 
instructions, on which, perhaps, he laid more,stress than 
on anything else. The Alliance was to continue for 
manty years alter war had ceased, aiid the Powérs were 
to protect-one another against any. attempt by France 
to _upset_the arrangements made in the forthcoming 
peace. This was the origin of the Quadruple Alliance 
which "Was-to-dominate ‘Européan politics for thirty 
years and far outlast its purpose. It was made under 
the strain of the overwhelming military superiority 
which France had obtained under the Napoleonic 
regime, and the helplessness of all the rest of Conti- 
nental Europe against her, except in combination. 
The object, therefore, as laid down in Article XVI of 
the treaty, was to secure “ the balance of power ”; and, 
though there were to be many changes in the attitude 
of the various Powers during the next eighteen months, 
this idea persisted to the end of the European settle- 
ment, and on the whole may be said to have been 
achieved. The treaty was intended, as Castlereagh 
told his Government, to be regarded 


“‘not only as a systematic pledge of persevering concert 
amongst the leading Powers, but a refuge under which all the 
minor States, especially those on the Rhine, may look forward 
to find their security upon the return of peace relieved of 
the necessity of seeking a compromise with France.’’ 


It was, in fact, to be a League of Nations against 
France, to which all Powers, great and small, could 
look for protection. . This device, invented by Castle- 
reagh himself, and forced by him on the Allies, is 
‘perhaps his greatest achievement and title to fame. 
How hard it was to construct it has been shown in the 
preceding pages. : 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 10, 1814, F.O. Continent 3. 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Holland were to be invited to 
accede. 
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Section 9. The Problem: of the Conquered Terri- 
tories.—But, though he had secured the Alliance, the 
barrier in the Netherlands, and practically the left bank 
of the Rhine—though, that is, the boundaries of France 
had been largely determined—little progress had yet - 
been made in settling the claims of the three Conti- “ 
nental Powers, which had. been at the bottom of all 
their recriminations and disputes. Ceaseless negotia- 
tions had taken place amongst the Ministers of the 
Powers on this point, and a plan was already being 
drawn up; but nothing definite had yet matured. The 
exact course of events is not easy to trace, since there 
are few official transactions, and each Minister was’ 
moving with extreme caution, uncertain alike of the 
course he ought to pursue and what were the real 
intentions of his Allies. The only point on which the 
Great Powers were really in agreement was that they 
were to settle these matters among themselves, and that 
neither France nor the smaller European States were 
to do more than acquiesce in their decisions. It had 
already been arranged at Langres, that a Congress 
should be held at Vienna, which the three Sovereigns 

. . . . ‘se 
promised to attend in person; and a formal invitation 
was procured from the town of Vienna for that pur- 
pose.’ But this Congress was meant merely to ratify 
decisions previously made by the Great Powers, and 
these decisions it was intended to make at the earliest 
opportunity. They were, at any rate, to be incor- 
porated in the peace treaty with France, so that her 
signature might be obtained before the meeting of the 
Congress. 

Castlereagh was exceedingly anxious to settle 
these questions, which he could perceive were 

1 Minster to the Prince Regent, Feb. 2, 1814, Hanover 
Archives. As to why Vienna was chosen for the meeting-place of 
the Congress see the paper on International Congresses. Details 
as to the discussions on this point are lacking. Not only, how- 
ever, was Vienna in a convenient central position, but the attitude 
of mediator which Metternich had assumed in 1813 had caused 


the Austrian capital to be considered as the natural Iceality for 
such an assembly. . 
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exercising a profound and dangerous influence on the 
progress of the war, and he was at no loss to decide 


where British interests lay. The foundation_ot all 
the subsequent negotiations lies in a a _ver reement 


between Metternich an ardenberg, made earl) yin 


wary, that Austria would agree to Prussia’s s claims 
on Saxony if Prussia would unite with Austria to 
defeat Alexander’s plans for the creation of a Polish 
kingdom. astlereagh, who had inherited from Pitt 
an extréme distrust of Russia, from the first made this 
agre foundation of his di lomacy. It suited 
i e was anxious to sae 


Poi nga ned Sat th tate, so 

Ta. re-establishing lishing the territorial 
ery ch it was his main obj ect , to produce, 
and he wished to keep Russia as far as p far as possible from 


entra. Europe. 
lexander, however, regarded the creation of a King- 


dom of Poland as already settled. In January, indeed, 
he promised Cathcart that he would not press his claims 
on Prussian Poland, but this promise was not seriously 
meant.’ To Austria he first proposed that she should 
take Alsace from-France, and cede him the whole of 
Galicia.* In February, it is true, he was prepared to 
accept only Western Galicia, over which he declared 
Austria had no claim; but beyond this he would not go. 
Czartoryski was received at headquarters, and there 
were rumours that he would replace Nesselrode. 
Castlereagh threw his whole weight on the other side. 
He told the Austrians that he was in entire agreement 
with them on the subject of Poland,‘ and at the begin- 


1 Hardenberg’s Tagebuch, Jan. 8, 1814. _ Fournier, Congress 
von Chatillon, p. 361. See also Cathcart to Castlereagh, Jan. 16, 
1814, Correspondence, IX, 171. 

2 Cathcart to Castlereagh, as above. 

3 Minster to the Prince Regent. Feb. 23, 25, 1814. Fournier, 
(ongress von Chatillon, pp. 302, 303. 

“Stadion to Metternich, Feb. 9, 1814. Fournier, Zur Vor- 
gerebeehre des Wiener Kongresses: Hist. Studien und Skizzen, II, 
97, 
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ning of March he had an interview with Czartoryski 
and Radziwill.’ 


‘‘T hope I have succeeded,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ in discrediting 
their views, considering them in truth a diversion in favour of 
France; the former, who is a person both of principle and 
merit, promised to absent himself from the headquarters if 
his presence was considered as calculated to create disunion, 
which I ventured. with every possible sentiment of regard to 
assure him was the fact.’’ 


No impression was, however, made on the Tsar, who 
remained in constant communication with Czartoryski, 
and no progress could be made towards an agreement. . ° 

Other points were under constant discussion among 
the Allied Ministers. As has been seen, the aggran- 
disement of Holland and the independence of Switzer- 
land and Spain had been put into treaty form. As to 
Germany, all that had been decided was that it should 
be composed of independent States united in a “ lien 
fédératif.”? This federal Constitution had, however, 
been already much discussed, and the bases of it laid 
at Langres in January ;* and a draft scheme was drawn 
up on March 10 by Stein, with the assistance of Hum- - 
boldt. In this matter Castlereagh himself took little 
part, either now or later, Miinster being used to repre- 
sent the British Government as well as Hanover. More 
important from the present point of view was, how- 
ever, the territorial distribution. But though the 
outlines of a scheme gradually appeared, everything 
depended on the Saxon question, and, as the settlement 
of this depended on the Polish one, no decisions could 
be made. _ As to Italy, it had been generally agreed 
that Austria should be compensated there, but, though 
the treaty with Murat had, temporarily at least, settled 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 8, 1814, F.O. Continent 8. 

2 Minster, p. 160. 

*In Oct. 1818 England had urged Austria to assume once 
more the Imperial Crown, but Metternich had refused. Oncken, 
Aus den leteten Monaten des Jahres 1818. Historisches Taschen- 
buch, VI, 2, p. 66. 
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the south, the disposition of the States of the north 
could not yet be decided. Here again, then, only a 
vague principle had been recognised. 


Section 10. The Allies and the Restoration of the 
Bourbons.—The question whether Napoleon was to 
remain on the throne of France, and, if not, who was to 
succeed him, had always underlain all these discus- 


sions. Castlereagh’s position, as has been_shown, was 
that peace must 3 made with Napoleon if he would 


overt attempt to set up the Bourbons while the Allies 
were still in negotiation with the Emperor, and he was 
confirmed in this view by the absence of any signs that 
the French people were ready of their own will to 
dethrone Bonaparte or welcome back the ancient 
family.” His Cabinet were, reluctantly for the most 
part, forced to support this point of view, but they 
grew more and more restive as time went on and peace 
and final victory were still delaved. Public opinion in 
England grew more and more vehement in favour of the 
overthrow of Napoleon, though Liverpool himself dis- 
trusted the Bourbons, and took all steps to prevent the 
imprudences of the Prince Regent from committing 
British policy.? The Bourbon’ Princes at last began 
to act, and the Comte d’Artois went to Switzerland in 


1 The Cabinet were dissatisfied that Castlereagh had not made 
the establishment of Sardinia a special point of the Chaumont 
Treaty, but the latter pointed out that the omission was inten- 
tional on his part, ‘‘ the object of that instrument not being to 
declare a comprehensive arrangement for the Continent, but to 
secure on the part of Great Britain the points most essential to her 
honour and interest.’” He had, therefore, wished ‘‘ to avoid 
swelling the catalogue of special concessions by including in it 
objects otherwise secured.’’ Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 5, 
1814, F.O. Continent 8. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 4, 1814, F.O. Continent 3. . 

* Liverpool to Wellington, Feb. 9, 1814, Wellington: Supple- 
mentary Despatches, VIII, 580. 
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February,’ while the Duc d’Angouléme went to the 
south and the Duc de Berri to Brittany. At Paris 
also Talleyrand and others were already thinking of 
the Bourbons; but no communication with the Allies 
was established until the Chatillon Conference was 
dissolved and Napoleon had refused the terms offered. 
Thus it was not until March 22 that Castle- 
reagh was able to report the appearance of a secret 
envoy at headquarters. This envoy, Baron Vitrolles, 
had set out in March, but was not received until after 
the Chaumont Treaty had been signed. He had then 
interviews with Metternich, who welcomed him, and 
Alexander, who told him that the Bourbons were unfit 
to govern France. Castlereagh, as soon as he knew of 
the definite breach of Chatillon, supported Metternich, 
and made preparations to bring the Bourbon Princes 
to headquarters, a confidential mission being sent to 
the:Comte d’Artois in Switzerland for this purpose. 
By now Bordeaux had proclaimed its adhesion: to the 
Bourbons; and Castlereagh thought the time had com 
to act. On March 28, at a dinner at Dijon, at which 
Castlereagh, Metternich, and MRazumoffski were 
present, the Bourbons were publicly toasted by the 
Allied Ministers. Castlereagh did not wish, however, 
to play a very prominent part in this movement, but to 
leave the initiative to the Continental Powers.” In 
all this he only anticipated the intentions of the home 
Government. On March 19 instructions had been sent 
that the negotiations should be brought to an imme- 
diate close; while, on the receipt of the news that 
Bordeaux had declared for the Bourbons, Castlereagh 


1 See the correspondence of the Comte d’Artois—‘‘ Monsieur ’* 
—with Alexander, in Wellington: Supplementary Despatches, 
VIII, 619. : 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Mar. 22, 30, 1814, F.O. Continent 
3: ‘‘ The object I have in view . . . is to bring Great Britain 
forward in whatever may regard the interior of France rather as 
the ally and auxiliary of the Continental Powers than as charging 
herself in chief, and making herself responsible for what cannot 
be conducted under the superintendence of her own Government ’’ 
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was ordered not to be a party to any treaty with 
Napoleon.' The Cabinet were prepared to back the 
Bourbons now that part of France appeared to be on 
their side. 


Section 11. The Overthrow of Napoleon and the 
First Peace of Paris——Thus at the final stage of the 
fight with Napoleon, England and Austria were eager 
that the Bourbons should be brought back, though 
Alexander was still hostile. The Allies were linked 
together by the Treaty of Chaumont; their different 
claims on the Napoleonic Empire, though unsettled, 
were postponed for the moment; their military 
machinery had been overhauled and improved. In 
short, under the energetic leadership of Castlereagh 
the Coalition had survived, and even profited from, a 
period of defeat. The Allies knew from intercepted 
letters the desperate plight of Napoleon. Peremptory 
orders were sent to Chaumont that the negotiations 
must be terminated.* Caulaincourt was even yet not 
able to obtain from Napoleon instructions that 
authorised him to make any approach towards the 
terms offered by the Allies. While he was still offering 
counter-projects which discussed the fate of Saxony 
and Italy, the farce was terminated ; and on March 19 
, the Conference of Chfatillon broke up, a mani- 
festo to the French nation being issued on the 25th bv 
the Allies, which laid the blame for the continuance of 
the war entirely on Napoleon. Five days later the 
Allies were at the gates of Paris; and Napoleon’s last 
desperate effort to stave off his ruin was frustrated by 
the defection of his generals. On March 31 Alex- 
ander, accompanied by Frederick William, realised his 
long-cherished' wish, and entered Paris as a conqueror, 
or, as he would have preferred to phrase it, as 
liberator. 


1 Bathurst to Castlereagh, Mar. 19. 22, 1814, F.O. Continent 
Archives 1. : 

2 Instruction envoyée & ChAtillon, Mar. 11, 1814. Fournier, 
Congress von Chitillon, p. 848. 
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Both the Emperor of Austria and Metternich, 
together with Castlereagh, remained at Dijon. 
Francis II was not eager to appear as conqueror in the 
capital of his son-in-law. Nor was Castlereagh anxious 
to take part in the negotiations at Paris. He was 
convinced that the steps taken by himself, in conjunc- 
tion with Metternich and Hardenberg, would result in 
a declaration for the Bourbons, Nesselrode was on 
their side and, in communication with Talleyrand, 
ready to check any move of Bernadotte or the Bona- 
partists.'. Thus Alexander, who entered the city con- 
vinced that the Bourbon cause was without support, 
found there a vigorous and active Bourbon party, 
which Talleyrand, the most astute head in Europe, was 
leading. He had no alternative but to bring back to 
the French throne the Bourbons whom he detested and 
despised. He insisted, however, on the promise of a 
Constitution, and prevented the exiled King from re- 
turning as an absolute monarch. 

Castlereagh from the first had intended to keep 
apart from these arrangements. A Convention between 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia had been signed so long 
ago as February 14 for the regulation of the procedure 
of the Allies in the event of a march to Paris, by which 
the Bourbons were to he proclaimed if there was suffi- 
cient popular support.” Alexander had seen, but not 
signed, this document; but he was now, much against. 
his will, the instrument by which it was to be put into 
force. Castlereagh, though cognisant of all these 
matters, and: largely inspiring them, refused to give 
any signature. He did not-reach Paris till Avril 10, 
when the whole affair was over. His subordinates, 
who objected to Alexander playing the leading réle, 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dijon, Apr. 4, 1814, F.O. Conti- 
nent Archives 2. A more general view is that Talleyrand planned 
the whole matter and convinced Alexander, but the evidence of 
the British Archives shows that Castlereagh and Metternich were 
quite assured as to the result. 

2Oncken, Das Zeitalter, dc., p. 769, from the Foreign Office 
Records. 
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were-urgent he should appear on the scene: But he 
had no wish to take a prominent part in a transaction 
which might give a considerable opportunity to the 
‘Opposition in the British Parliament. Similarly, he 
wanted to be not more than an acceding party to the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, by which Napoleon was made 
sovereign of Elba; indeed, he seriously objected to the 
chivalrous terms which Alexander granted! to his con- 
quered foe. . : 
These matters being settled, the Allied Ministers 
could proceed to draw up the Treaty of Peace with the 
Bourbon Government. The first step was to arrange 
for a cessation of hostilities which would free France 
from the Allied troops. Operations had now ceased 
except in the south of France, and by a convention of 
April 23 the Allies engaged to withdraw their forces 
from France in return for the surrender of the for- 
tresses which were still held by French troops in 
Germany and Italy.*. Louis XVIII returned to France 
on April 24, but the negotiations for the Treaty of 
., Peace lasted till the end of May. Castlereagh, who 
was being constantly pressed to return home, was 
anxious to come to a conclusion as soon as possible, but, 
as he confessed to Bathurst, Paris was “a bad place 
for business,” and the balls, dinners, reviews, and fétes 
did much to distract the Sovereigns and their Ministers 
from more serious work, a situation which pleaséd 
Talleyrand, who hoped to profit by the prolongation of 
the discussions. Eventually it was only by a threat to 
transfer the negotiations to London that Castlereagh 
obtained his signature to the treaty bv the end of May. 
The construction of the treaty with France raised, — 
however, big problems which could not be disposed of 
without considerable expenditure of diplomatic energy. 
A Bourbon King could readily accept the ancient fron- 
tiers of France; but Talleyrand was anxious to obtain 
as much prestige as possible, both for himself and' the 
restored monarchy. Castlereagh, who considered that 


1See the paper in this series on International Congresses 
(No. 151), where the text is given. 
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he had obtained from France the main securities. neces-! 
sary for the peace of Europe, was inclined to be liberal.’ 
In this view he was supported to a considerable extent 
by Liverpool, who, like Castlereagh, had an eye to using 
French. influence in the European settlement.? Thus, 
in ‘refusing to demand a monetary indemnity from 
France such as Prussia desited (presenting for herself 
a bill of over one hundred million francs), or to allow 
the works of art of which Napoleon and his generals 
had plundered Europe to be restored to their owners, 


and in giving. France a substantial increase on her > 


1792 boundaries, Castlereagh’s influence was, in com- 
pany with that of Alexander, on the side of generosity. 
When, however, Talleyrand attempted to take advan- 
tage of this attitude to refuse the cession of St. Lucia 
and Tobago, and to avoid all reference to the abolition 
of the slave trade, he was met with a perémptory nega. 
tive.’ Still more indignant was Castlereagh when a 
strohg movement arose, supported not only by the 
Napoleonic generals but even by the King, to extend-the 
French frontier on the side of Belgium.’ | He told 
Talleyrand that no peace could last unless the French 
people gave up “ this false notion of Flanders being 
necessary to France’; and it made him the more deter- 
mined to secure a full recognition of the frontiers of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands in the Treaty of 
Peace.‘ 

With regard to the slave trade, both Castlereagh and 
his Cabinet’ were urged on by an ‘almost fanatical 
public ‘opinion in England. The trade had been 
abolished in the colonies which we were now handing 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Apr. 19, 1814: ‘‘ I am myself in- 
clined to a liberal line upon subordinate questions, having sécured 
thé Continent, the ancient family, and the leading features of 
our own peace.’’ Correspondénce, IX, 474. 

?Livérpool to Castléreagh, May 19. 1814, W.S.D., IX, 89. 

3 Castleréagh to Liverpool. May 19, 1814, F.O. Continent 4. 


“ Castlereagh‘ fo Liverpool, May 28, 1814: ‘‘ I felt it of the . 


firsé importance not to go to a Congress without having this most 
essential point acquiesced in by that Power.’’ F.O Continent 4.* 
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back to France. The French view was that England, 
having stocked her own colonies with labour, was 
anxious to prevent those of other Powers obtaining 
a similar advantage. Castlereagh was anxious to get 
the abolition recognised by all Europe; but it was more 
difficult to refuse a term of years of delay if the prin- 
ciple was conceded, since the British abolition was so 
recent. Eventually France agreed that the trade should 
be abolished after five years’ delay, and undertook to 
support the general principle at the Congress. 

The final result of the treaties, which were signed on 
May 30, was that France received the boundaries of 
1792, with certain additions which extended her north- 
eastern frontier so as to include districts round 
Philippeville and Saarbruck, the fortress of Landau, 
and a considerable portion of Savoy. Further terri- 
tories belonging to other Powers and enclaves in 
France, such as Miilhausen and Avignon, of which 
there were also many on the north-eastern frontier, 
were now incorporated in her territory under her full 
sovereignty. She regained also most of her colonies 
except Tobago, St. Lucia, and Mauritius and its de- 
pendencies; while she was restricted to commercial 
privileges in India, giving up all sovereign rights. 
She also recognised the British possession of Malta.’ 


Section 12. The Attempt at Paris to settle the Con- 
quered Territories.—These treaties, however, besides 
regulating the relations of France with Europe, mark 
also a stage in the discussion of the problems that still 
divided the Allies. Castlereagh had at first intended 
that the future of Eurone shoild be decided in London 
after the signature of the treaty with France.” But it 

1 Separate treaties were signed between each of the belligerent 
Powers and France. Including that with Spain, who did not 
sign until July 20, 1814, there were thus seven treaties, which 
were identical as regards the main instrument, though they varied 
to some extent in the secret and additional articles, im which the 
stipulations as to the rest of Europe were recorded. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Apr. 18, 1814, Correspondence, 
IX, 460 
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was later decided that the main points of the European 


settlement should be settled in Paris; and, if the » 


Powers could have come to an agreement, the main 
provisions would have been incorporated in the treaty 
with France and the future Congress have been merely 
concerned with the ratification of these decisions. In 
this, however, as at Langres and Chaumont, those who 
hoped to effect a settlement. proved to be over-sanguine. 
But a determined and serious effort was now made. 
Hardenberg and Metternich, secure in the knowledge 
that Castlereagh would support them, wished to bind 
Russia to the recognition of their scheme before the 
treaty with France was signed." Hardenberg, after 
long conferences with Stadion, who represented Met- 
ternich, produced a plan for the future arrangement of 
Europe. By this scheme all Saxony was to go to 
Prussia, as well asthe left bank of the Rhine; while 
Austria received—Tirot and compénsation—in_ Italy. 
The Duchy of Warsaw was to be partitioned in such a 
manner that, while Russia obtained the largest_part, 
both Prussia and Austria received substantial shares, 
the latter especially retaining Cracow and the Tar- 
nopol district, which had been ceded by her in 1809. 
Compensations for Bavaria, Baden, and Piedmont 
were all indicated, and the plan of a German Constitu- 
tion, such as had already been prepared at Langres, 
ioe added.” ‘i ane i 

m May 5 Hardenberg submitted this plan to 
Maxandet batswet sich-s Sesariptacy rehicel Not 
ofily was the Tsar unwilling to cede territory to Austria, 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, May 5, 1814: ‘‘ A strong desire 
felt by Prussia and Austria to bring both Russia and France to 
some understanding upon the main principles of the Continental 
arrangements in a secret article or otherwise previous to our 
stipulating away our conquests has led to a tedious and elaborate 
examination of this very complicated and arduous question.”’ 
F.O. Continent 4. 

? Hardenberg’s plan ‘‘ pour l’arrangement futur de 
l'Europe ’’ in F.O. Continent 4. Described by Mister, Political 
Sketches, p. 159, and Treitschke, History of Germany (English 
edition), I, 661. 
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but. he persisted _in_pressing for an ae 
western .frontier.ot Poland, so.as to inéfade Thorn. 
and a large rayon beyond, it_ ‘Che Polish question 
thus reached a deadlock... The agreement between 
Austria and Prussia’ was also an uneasy one; for, 
though Metternich was prepared to give Saxony to 
Prussia, he insisted that she should not obtain Mainz, 
the great fortress of Southern Germany, which was 
greatly coveted by the Prussian generals. Prussian 
troops now took possession of this place, a proceeding 
at which Austria was highly indignant; and the ques- 
, tion of Mainz was to be a great stumbling-block to 
peace until the end. A final settlement as to Germany 
had, therefore, to be postponed until the London Con-. 
ferences, though Stein was eager to get all signed at 
Paris, and attempted to get Alexander to insist on it.’ 
'The uncertainty of the territorial settlement was, 
indeed, felt by all to be a great. disadvantage, All 
Powers were eager to enter into provisional occupation 
of the countries which would fall to their share; and 
meanwhile in the territories that were likely to change 
hands there was the utmost confusion and grave acts 
of tyranny on the part of masters who felt that their 
reign of power was to be brief. 

On May 21 Metternich, Hardenberg, and Minster 
again attempted to come to. a settlement, but in 
vain. On the Polish questicn also, at the last moment, 
Alexander urged that a decision should be made;’ but 
Metternich and Castlereagh by this time thought it 
more likely that settlement on these lines would be 
reached in London, where Polish influence was not sv 
strong as in Paris, and this matter was also postponed.’ 
-' When the Peace of Paris was signed it contained, 
therefor “the reco sited oF mall part of the 
European settlement. ‘The incorporation of, the Low. 
Countries with Holland was agreed to, as well as the 
restoration of the King of Sardinia to Pisdmont,.with 
which was to be incorporated Genoa (to femain a free 

1 Minster, pp..169, 177. : - senate 
2 Minster, p. 184. BSE eae Worse 
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port); while the frontier of the Austrian possessions 
in Italy, which gave her Lombardy and: Venetia, wére 
defined; “as tegards the territories ceded on the” teft 
‘bank of the Rhine it was simply stated that they 
should ‘serve as compensations to Holland, Prussia, 
and other German States. The only articles devoted 
co general interests were those whic recognised the 
inctple-of-tree tavigation ae Ee apni eee 
one containing a promise by France-to-support-the 
abolition of the Slave Trad Reis Congress. /All the 
rest of the inatters-in-dispute had’ to be postponed It 
was agreed by Article’ XXXII of the public-treaty 
that ; 

*‘all-the Powers engaged on either side in the present war 

shall within the space of two months send plenipotentiaries 

. to Vienna for the purpose of regulating in General Conzress 

the arrangements which are to complete the present treaty."’ 
But the four Powers, though unable to make express 
stipulations in the treaty, made it clear that they had 
no intention of allowing the decisions to be made by a 
general assembly of the European States. . By a secret 
article France agreed that the disposition of the ter- 
titories ceded by her, and 

‘“‘ the relations from whence a system of real and permanent 

balance of power in Europe is to be derived, shall be regulated 

at the Congress upon the principles determined upon by the 

Allied Powers amongst themselves.” 

The Treaties of Paris were made with Portugal, 
Sweden, and Spain as well as the four Great Powers; 
but the latter did not intend the three smaller to have 
much share in the decision. It was still hoped to settle > 
these matters before the Congress met in London, ‘; * 
whither the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and their Ministers, as also Metternich, were now ‘pro- 
ceeding. It cannot too often be insisted on t | 


throughout the whole of these negotiations, the future 
Congress was intended to be only a_ratifyin 
({RAt Q “ 


g instru- 
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“1 Bouiinier, Zur Vorgeschichte des Wiener Kongresses, -Hist. 
Studien und Skizzen, II, 299. + toa eben aye) 
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very definite stage in the transactions. In spite of all. 
their endeavours, the-Powers had not been able to come 
to-anr-agreement before France secured liberty of action 
by signine-the treaty. They had thus been unable to 
bind her~te~reeognise the distribution of the spoils. 
Had Hardenberg’s plan resulted in agreement, it is 
certain that the territorial arrangement of Germany 
would have been included as a secret article in the 
treaty in the same way as the reconstruction of Holland 
and Sardinia, and the subsequent proceedings of 
Talleyrand at Vienna would have been impossible. As 
it was, the Powers could only bind France by the first 
secret article to recognise that they had the ultimate 
decision. It was, indeed, already apparent to some 
that a Bourbon France could not be treated as a quan- 
tité négligeable.. If, however, the four Powers, as 
they hoped, could conclude their preliminary arrange- 
ments, they did not expect to have much trouble from 
Talleyrand at the Congress. 


Section 13. Tle Preliminary Discussions in, Siege 
Diplomatic Pre seiatont ie Tsar and the King o 
Prussia and their Ministers accepted the invitation of 
the Prince Regent to England, while Metternich repre- 
sented ae mperor of Austria. n 
Castlereagh’s intention to utilise this opportunity to 
completethe arrangements for the lence. of 
Europe.’ Though this expectation was not fulfilled, a 
very profound effect was produced by this visit on the 
political situation. The attitude which Castlereagh 
had adopted in France towards the Powers by no means 


1 Mimster to the Prince Regent, May 5, 1814, Political 
Sketches, p. 162: ‘‘ The existing Government of France cannot be 
excluded from taking any part in the arrangements made to 
settle the relations of the different Empires of Europe as it was 
formerly intended that Bonaparte’s should be.’’ 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Apr. 13, 1814: ‘‘ That the three 
great monarchs . . . proceeding there accompanied by their re. 
spective Ministers, our conferences might be continued in Londan 
and all essential points arranged for the ratification of Congress.’’ 
Correspondence, IX, 460. ‘ 
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represented the opinions of the Cabinet. Both the 
Prince Regent and the Prime Minister were at this 
time well disposed towards Alexander, and they dis- 
trusted Austria, and especially her Foreign Minister.’ 


Had the Tsar played his cards well, he might have | 


made the position of Castlereagh an exceedingly difli- 


cult one. As events fell out, however, he permanently | 


lost the friendship, not only of the Prince Regent, but 


also of the Tory Ministry. The Tsar’s sister, the / 


Grand Duchess Catharine, with whom his relations 
were of the most intimate kind, had preceded him to 
London. Despite the entreaties and protests of the 
Russian Ambassador and his wife, she flouted all social 
conventions, and, what was even worse, cultivated the 
Whigs rather than the Tories.* She even threatened to 
visit the unhappy Princess of Wales, with whom the 
Prince Regent. Ba now publicly broken off relations, 
while to her influence on the Princess Charlotte was 
later ascribed the latter’s refusal to marry the Prince 


of Orange. These strange proceedings were thoroughly |. 
Sot and nlogaly tantated by Alexander. He won |’ 


approve 
e plaudits of the mob and the half-hearted support of 
the Whigs at the cost of the hatred of the Prince Regent 
and the dislike of his Ministers. So far as his motives 
were political and not personal, he seems to have 
thought that he could best win support for his Polish 
“schemes by an alliance with the leaders of the 
Opposition,’ while the unpopularity of the Prince 
Regent and some of his Ministers. may have 
given him the idea that the Tories would not 
remain long in power. If these were his motives, never 
was a greater political mistake committed. The 


1 Merveldt to Metternich, Apr. 12, 1814, Vienna Archives. 

2 See the diary of Princess Lieven in the Correspondance de 
UEmpereur Alexandre avec sa Seur, edited by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Michaelovitch. 

3 Merveldt to Metternich, July 9, 1814: ‘‘ Lord Castlereagh 
me parla du mouvement que se donnaient ici les Princes Tzar- 
toriski et Radziwill pour engager des membres de l’opposition & 


porter devant le Parlement la question sur l’avenir de la Pologne.’’ . 


Vienna Archives. 


So 
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Prince Regent and a Tory Ministry controlled British 
policy during Alexander’s lifetime, and the effects of 
this visit were never eradicated. Metternich mean- 
while paid assiduous court to the Prince Regent, and 
avoided all intercourse with the Opposition.’ .. 

This situation, while it brought Castlereagh ana 
Metternich more closely together, prevented that settle- 
ment before the meeting of Congress which all the four 
Powers desired. The Polish and Saxon questions 
were, indeed, discussed by the four Ministers, but the 
Tsar showed himself even less conciliatory than at 
Paris. No formal consideration of these questions 
could, therefore, take place, and it was agreed to. post- 
pone it until the meeting at Vienna.’ It had been 
originally intended that the Congress should meet at 
the beginning of August. But Castlereagh found that 
he could not get through his Parliamentary business in 
time; and, as Alexander now realised that the Congress 
was likely to last longer than had at first been antici- 
* pated, he wished first to visit Russia. This decision 

he announced only when on his way back to the Con- 

tinent ; and the Ministers had perforce to postpone the 
meeting till the end of Bepteniben: 
The four Powers were also now faced with the fact 
that they had to meet Congress without. having 
- obtained a decision on the principal points in dispute. 
But they were still firm in their intention to decide * 
these points by themselves. They resolved, therefore, 
that while the Powers who had signed the Treaty of 
Paris had the right to formulate a plan for the 
organization of Congress, this must only be “ d’aprés 
le plan qui aura été arrété entre lés quatre cours.’’* 
1 He had instructed Merveldt to pursue a similar course of 
policy as early as Jan. 1814. Vienna Archives. - 
2 Kiinkowstrém, p. 893. 
3 Protocol of June 20, 1814, F.O. Continent 5. ; 
«Points de délibération ’’ endorsed Conference of June 16, 
I'.O: Continent 5. ‘These protocols, hitherto unpublished, are the 
only direct evidence of these meetings, and historians have been 
- puzzled:. It is probable, however, that, as the meetings were 


mainly informal, no others exist except those concerning .Belgium 
and the maintenance of the Allied armies, which have long been 


known. 
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For this purpose the Ministers of the four Courts were 
to meet at Vienna some little time before the rest of 
Congress assembled. Alexander was somewhat sus- 
picious of this last step, and only agreed to it on 
condition that nothing was to be definitely decided 
before he appeared on the scene." The four Powers 
also agreed that no action should be taken in the 
countries which they provisionally occupied except in so 
far as their fate-had already been definitely decided by 
treaty.’ ‘This was a point of great importance. Rus- 
sian troops held all Poland and Saxony, as well as 
Holstein and other places in the north, while Prussia 
was in possession of the territories on the left bank of 
the Rhine and Mainz. The temptation to produce a 
fait accompli was, therefore, considerable. Lastly, in 
’ erder that there might be no danger from France or 
other disturbing elements, the four Powers agreed that 
each should maintain at least 75,000 troops ona war 
footing until the new order should be finally consum- 
mated.” This was almost superfluous, for none of the 
Continental Powers had the slightest intention of dis 


from the Austrians to its new ruler.’ ‘The frontiers of 
Holland beyond the Meuse could not, however, yet be 


1° Déclaration au protocole du. 10/22 Juin,;’’.F.0. Continent 5. 
Nesselrode to Alexander, June 12/24, 1814, Petrograd Archives. 
; Eroporel .of the Conference of June 20, 1814, F.O, Conti- 
nent 5. . 
*** Convention supplémentaire’’ of June 29, 1814, D’Ange- 
berg, 183. ea 
_ * Protocol’ of June 14, D’Angeberg, 182. The question of the 
Dutch’ colonies was finally settled by a Convention of Aug. 18 
hatween ‘the ‘Netherlands and Great Britain, by which the latter 
retained the Cape bf Good Hope and some minor: possessions, but 
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decided, since they depended on the other arrange- 
ments; and the recognition of the new State was 
deferred until the Congress. 

In the interval between the London Conferences and 
the Congress the activities of the Ministers of the 
Great Powers were necessarily absorbed to a consider- 
able extent by domestic affairs, but they were also 
engaged in endeavouring to produce situations favour- 
able to their own plans for the Congress. Thus Met- 
ternich attempted to strengthen in every way the 
coalition he was endeavouring to build up against 
Alexander. At a meeting in London, Miinster and 
Hardenberg had attempted to settle the vexed ques- 
tions of Luxemburg and Mainz, while Metternich had 
discussed with the Prussian Minister the constitution 
of the German Confederation.: On his return to - 
Vienna he renewed his negotiations with Hardenberg ; 
and, despite the fact that he found a strong party, 
headed by Stadion and Schwarzenberg, working 
against him, persisted in his offer of Saxony if Prussia 
would join him wholeheartedly in opposition to Alex- 
ander. Now was the time, he urged on Hardenberg, 
to undermine the influence which Alexander had ac- 
quired over the Prussian King. He also sent an 
emissary to Russia to ascertain how far opposition to 
the Tsar’s plans could be discerned there.* In all 
these negotiations he had a considerable measure of 
success, but an attempt to bring them to a conclusion 
by a preliminary meeting of the four Ministers at 
Baden was a failure.’ 

1 Memorandum of Hardenberg and Minster, June 15, 1814, 
F.0. Continent 5. : 

2Fournier, Zur Vorgeschichte des Wiener Kongresses, His- 
torische Studien und Skizzen, II, p. 304. 


3 Fournier, Die Geheimpolizei auf dem Wiener Kongress, 
p. 116. 


returned the Dutch East Indies. A sum of two millions sterling 
was also paid to the Dutch to create fortifications on the French 
frontier; D’Angeberg, 209. See the paper on Holland in this 
series (No. 25); also that on Indemnities (No. 158). 
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Nor was Castlereagh idle during this time. Much 
trouble was caused by the refusal of the Norwegians to 
accept Swedish rule; and a British fleet had to blockade 
their coasts. Eventually this matter was settled; and 
Prussia also signed a treaty with Denmark, by which 
the latter was promised Swedish Pomerania. The 
larger question was also not neglected. Castlereagh 
called Hardenberg’s attention to Alexander’s organiza- 
tion of the Polish Army, and warned him to watch the 
activities of Russian troops in the north. In his reply 
the Prussian Minister stated that he hoped that Alex- 
ander was going to give way, as Metternich professed 
to believe; and he explained his own plans for the re- 
construction of Europe. That Prussia would receive 
the whole of Saxony was, of course, assumed; but he 
also showed great jealousy of Austria’s connections 
with Bavaria, and suggested that the two Great 
German Powers should partition the left bank of the 
Rhine between them. This correspondence reveals 
how much there was still dividing Austria and 
Prussia. Nevertheless, Castlereagh saw in their union 
the sole hope of checking Russian aggrandisement. 

Meanwhile, Talleyrand was drawing up his instruc- 


tions for the Congress. This brilliant and deservedly ~, 
famous document based the settlement of Europe on ‘ 


the principle of legitimacy, which would restore 
Saxony and Naples to their old rulers, and hoped to 
effect France’s entrance into the European directorate 


by insisting on the rights of the smaller Powers. But . 


Talleyrand was also seeking other means by which he 
might make his presence felt at the approaching re- 
union, while none of the Great Powers was uncon- 
scious of the fact that France was a_ possible ally, 
should all other resources fail to settle the difficulties 
between them. Alexander was endeavouring to con- 
-clude a marriage between his sister Anne and the Duc 
de Berri, but he had failed to conciliate Louis XVIII. 
Metternich had visited Paris on his way to Vienna, but 


1 Castlereagh to Hardenberg, Aug. 8, 1814; Hardenberg to 
Castlereagh, Aug. 27, 1814; F.O. Continent Archives 20. 
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he had adopted an attitude of precaution that had 
alarmed Talleyrand and his master.’ It was to Eng-: 
land that Talleyrand looked. i : 

When, therefore, Castlereagh took the precaution of 
communicating the convention of June 29 to Talley-: 
rand, and explaining the reasons for the postpone- 
ment of the opening of the Congress, he was met 
with an eager request that France and England 
should act together at Vienna as the only two 
disinterested Powers. Talleyrand, who was greatly 
alarmed at the news that preliminary meetings 
would be held at Vienna previous to he arrival, 
opened his mind on the questions of Poland and 
Italy. He cleverly did not lay too much stress on the 
project of the dethronement of Murat, which his col- 
leagues were now loudly advocating, and endeavoured 
to bring forward points in which he believed Castle- 
reagh’s views would coincide with his own. The nego- 
tiations culminated in an urgent request for Castle- 
reagh to visit Paris on his way to Vienna.” 

The advantages of Talleyrand’s support were fully 
realised at London. Castlereagh had been rather un- 
easy from the first at the position in which the 
Coalition had placed France. But he was no more pre-’ 
pared than any other Minister of the four Powers to go 
back on his engagements and admit France as an ‘equal 
paey to their discussion. While, therefore, he received 

alleyrand’s overture cordially, he immediately made 
it clear that he would only consent to meet him on the 
understanding that the Alliance of the four Powers 
remained intact. But he agreed to visit Paris on his 
way to Vienna, and in two long interviews with Louis 
XVIII and his Minister he went over with them the 
whole of the questions at issue. Their support on the 


2 Sir Charles Stuart to Castlereagh, July 4, :°1814, F-6.- 
France 97. : : was : ee 

2 Castlereagh to Sir Charles Stuart, July 4, 1814; Stuart to 
Castlereagh, July 28; F.O. France 96 and 97. Later letters in 
W.8.D., IX, 180-186. Wellington to Castlereagh, Aug. 18, 1814. 
Correspondence, X, 04. .: « : 
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Polish question was freely offered; and Castlereagh | 
had rather to repress than encourage their desire to co- 
operate with Great Britain. He succeeded in placing 
the preliminary meetings at Vienna in such a light 
that Talleyrand could offer no objections, and he 
allowed Castlereagh to be the agent to express the 
views of the French Government until his own arrival. 
This important interview placed Castlereagh at the 
outset in a position towards France somewhat different 
from that which his Allies had adopted, though he had 
not committed himself to any definite line of action.’ 
The special influence which he had thus acquired he 
was to use with advantage at the Congress in the 
cqurse of the next few months. 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Sept. 3, 1814, F.O. Continent 7; 
Shornik of the Russian Imperial Historical Society, vol. CXII; 
cf. Alison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe (1st ed.), p. 96. 
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PART II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Section 14. The Problems and the Personalities of 
the Congress.—When the Powers, by Article XXXII 
of the Treaty of Paris, agreed that the settlement of 
European affairs should be regulated at a Congress, 
they struck the imagination of all Europe. The 
peoples did not know of the first secret article by which 
the Allied Powers intended to keep affairs in their own 
hands. They had vague historical recollections which 
carried them back to the treaties of Westphalia, and 
they looked on the Congress as a constituent body of 
Europe which should settle on lofty principles of jus- 
tice and equity the great problems resulting from 
twenty years of war. The dispossessed princes and 
potentates, who had been submerged in the great flood 
of the Revolution and Empire, saw, indeed, in the 
Congress an assembly which would restore their stolen 
“ rights,” while the Governments of the smaller States 
looked to Europe to round off their possessions by 
giving them long-coveted cities and counties. But the 
peoples as a whole expected something more. Many of 
the Germans, whose nationality had been awakened by 
the victorious struggle against Napoleon, were eager 
to obtain new institutions by which they would be 
able to express their new ideals. Similar aspirations, 
though not so strong and widespread, were also to be 
found in Italy. In England it was hoped that the 
humanitarian movement for the abolition of the slave 
trade would be strengthened by the approval of all 
Europe. In all countries there was a feeling, if vague 
and ill-defined, that some means should be found to 
prevent the recurrence of those evils from which the 
existing generation had so grievously suffered. 
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- It’ has been seen how little the statesmen who were 
‘ directing the affairs of Europe were occupied with 
these matters. For all of them, except for Talleyrand, 
who was vainly attempting to place himself at their 
side, the Congress was little more than a convenient 
assembly of diplomatists which would make it easier 
for them to consign to paper the agreements they would 
ultimately conclude. They had put forward ie word 
“Congress” imprudently, without reflecting upon all 
the results that the word implied. It had been an 
expedient to postpone, and perhaps to solve, their diffi- 
culties. But the invitation had been given and accepted 
by all the States of Europe; and the Great Powers were . 
committed to admit them in some way to their councils. 
The result was that there came to Vienna an enormous 
number of plenipotentiaries imbued with vague aspira- 
tions and ill-considered designs, only to find no ~ 
principle which should govern their procedure and no 
machinery by which they could be made into a coherent 
body. No appreciable difference would have been made 
in the final settlement, at Vienna if the large majority 
of the plenipotentiaries had never appeared there at 
all. “ They merely acted as a picturesque and expensive 
background to the real Congress of Vienna. The 
stages by which this result was brought about will be de- 
scribed in the succeeding sections, but the problems of 
the Congress and the representatives who took part 
in it may be briefly indicated here in order to render 

what follows more intelligible. f 

“The Congress had been called into being by the - 
Treaties of Paris, and its programme was, in a sense, 
provided at the same time. Certain matters had been 
indicated for settlement in the public and secret 
articles of the treaties, such as the extension of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the creation of a German 
Federation, and'a Constitution for Switzerland and 
the more general topics of the navigation of inter- 
national rivers and the abolition of the slave trade: 
but the most important subject of the Congress, the 
territorial changes to be made in Poland and Germanv 
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which affected 32,000,000 inhabitants, had not even 
been mentioned. The wording of Article XXXII of 
the Paris Treaties allowed any subject to be brought 
forward which could be considered necessary to com- 
plete the few and vague specific references that had 
been given. 

The pri task of the Congress was the_redistyi- 
bution of the conquered territories. In effecting this 
redistribution it was nécessaty To take into account not 
only the stipulations of the Treaties of Paris but also 
the treaties made in 1813 by the three Eastern Powers, 
both among themselves and with the minor States. As 
has been seen, these Powers had so far exhausted in 
vain every expedient to come to a decision. The prin- 
cipal stumbling-block had been the question of Poland. 


_On this depended the fate of Saxony; and on the dis- 


posal of Saxony depended all the other arrangements 
in Germany, so that the frontier of almost every 
German State was likely to be affected, In Italy the 
frontier of the Austrian dominions and the incorpora- 
tion of Genoa in Sardinia were already determined. 
But the fate of the territory that lay between the Papal 
dominions and Austria, including the three Heuston: 
was still uncertain, while the Bourbon Powers had de- 
termined never to recognise Murat, and the Great 
Powers were already repenting of the treaty which, 
with their consent, Austria had signed with him. The 
fate of the Ionian Isles, then in British occupation, 
depended ultimately on the problem of Sicily. In the 
north, while the Norwegians had submitted at last to 
come under Swedish rule, there were still compli- 
cated questions to be settled inwhich Sweden, Hanover, 
and Prussia were interested. The boundaries of the 
new Kingdom of Holland had also to be defined. When 
it is remembered that constitutions had also to be 
given to Germany and Switzerland—preblems in which 
the history of centuries was accumulated—it can be seen 
that the time available for the treatment of more 
general questions, such as those of the international 
rivers and of the abolition of the slave trade, was 
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not likely to be great, while only great pressure of 
public opinion could be expected to make the statesmen 
consider seriously such problems as the construction of 
an international tribunal, the possibilities of general 
disarmament, or the creation of representative institu- 
tions. : : 

By the Treaties of Paris all the States of Europe 
which had participated in the war had the right to 
send plenipotentiaries to Vienna; and every State 
availed itself of the privilege. The four Great Powers 
were represented by the same Ministers who had so 
long. transacted business together, but to each were 
added new assistants, who in some cases played a con- 
siderable part in affairs. Thus Castlereagh took with 
him his half-brother, Lord Stewart, together with Lord 
Cathcart, both of whom had represented him on the 
Continent since 1813. To these he added Lord Clan- 
carty, recently his Minister at The Hague, and the 
holder of minor offices in the Ministry, an indefatigable 
and tenacious diplomatist, who was to be one of the real 
workers of the Congress. These three were all pleni- 
potentiaries, but the first two gave him little assistance, 
and Lord Stewart was to be the laughing-stock of 
Vienna.- Wellington relieved Castlereagh in the 
middie of February. He was no diplomatist, but his 
courage and military reputation: were used to adyaqn- 
tage when Napoleon’s escape was announced. 
Clancarty was in charge after Wellington’s departure 
at the end of March. Castlereagh’s technical staff in- 
cluded Edward Cooke, the Assistant Under-Secretary, 
an experienced official, who got into close touch with 
Metternich’s secretaries. His mordant letters to the 
Prime. Minister gave great satisfaction. Castlereagh 
also toak with him Planta, his private secretary, and 
other officials, while Stratford Canning, the Minister 
at Berne, was summoned to assist at the Conferences 
on.the Swiss Question. For military opinions Castle- - 
reagh relied almost entirely on Wellington, when he 
was not content to use those supplied by the Prussian 
and Austrian General Staffs. The British personne] 
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was far too small in number for the vast amount of 
business to be got through; the mere copying of des- 
patches was at times overwhelming. But it was well 
organized and disciplined, at any rate during Castle- 
reagh’s own stay at Vienna. 

Hardenberg and Humboldt represented Prussia, 
whose King was forced to take a considerable share in 
events. They had a very efficient staff, which included 
real experts, among them Hoffmann, one of the best 
statisticians in Europe, who was to prove very useful. 
They produced more memoranda than any other Power, 
but their diplomacy did not prove equal to their 
technical ability. This last fact was partly the fault 
of the Genera] Staff, who constantly interfered. 

Alexander surrounded himself with Ministers who 
were almost purely non-Russian. Nesselrode was still 
Foreign Secretary, but he was entirely out of favour 
during the critical period of the Congress; Razumoffski 
and Stackelberg, the other two plenipotentiaries, were 
colourless persons. Czartoryski continued to advise 
the Tsar on Poland, and wrote most of his memo- 
randa concerning that country; Capo d’Istria had 
great influence on Alexander’s general policy; Stein, 
though somewhat. disillusioned, still advised . on 
German affairs: Laharpé controlled the attitude of 
Russia in the discussions on his native country; while 
the Corsican Pozzo di Borgo was summoned from Paris 
to give advice, which was not, however, well received. 
The Tsar himself exercised. complete control, and 
chose the instruments of his policy as the situation of 
the moment dictated. 

As for Austria, Metternich was in his own capital, 
and had a large and, on the. whole, very efficient 
diplomatic machine at his disposal. Wessenberg, the 
second Austrian plenipotentiary, was a good diploma- 
tist, and supplied the industry which his chief lacked. 
Hudelist. a permanent official. and Gentz, one of the 
most facile writers in Europe. who was just beginning 
to gain his chief’s confidence, inspired much of Metter- 
nich’s policy, and helped to draft his memoranda. 
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Throughout there was a party, of which Stadion and 
Schwarzenberg became the leaders, which objected to 
his policy, and did their best to discredit him. 

France was represented by Talleyrand, who brought 
with him as plenipotentiaries three rather mediocre 
diplomatists, of whom the most important, Dalberg, 
though hard-working, was self-opinionated and very 
indiscreet, His principal assistant was La Besnar- 
diére, a permanent official of wide experience and a 
brilliant writer, who exercised great influence until the 
return of Napoleon. 

Of the three other signatories of the Paris Treaties, 
Spain was represented by Labrador, who most ineptly 
tried to imitate Talleyrand; Portugal ponctpally by 
Palmella, whose Court in Brazil was so distant that he 
was not able to play much part; and Sweden by Loéven- 
heilm, who passively looked on at the struggles in 
which his master, Bernadotte, now professed to take 
no interest. 

Of the minor Powers, only a few of the plenipoten- 
tiaries exercised much influence. Miinster, who repre- 
sented the Prince Regent as ruler of Hanover, was also 
at times used by Castlereagh for other purposes. 
Holland was represented by Van Spaen and von 
Gagen, who resented keenly, without being able to 
alter, the secondary part which they were forced to 
play. Their policy was settled in the last event by 
England; and Clancarty corresponded with the Dutch 
Sovereign throughout the Congress. Field-Marshal 
Wrede arrogantly defended Bavaria’s interests. Both 
Murat and Ferdinand of Sicily had representatives at 
the Congress. All the minor States of Italy and Ger- 
many, as well as a large number of German princes and 
counts of the rt ae who had been deprived of their 
sovereign rights during the upheaval in Germany, sent 
representatives. ‘There were also present a large « 
number of -royalties, including the Kings of Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, and Denmark; and many smaller 
monarchs. The core was represented by Cardinal 
Consalvi, who played a singularly narrow réle, in spite 
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of his undoubted ability; the Sultan by Mavrogeni, his 
chargé d'affaires at Vienna, a Greek ry nationality. 

Added to these were representatives of many 
special interests, some as imposing as the German 
Catholics or as influential as the German Jews, others 
of little importance, amongst them the Order of St 
John, which still had hopes of compensation for Malta. 
Even the deposed King of Sweden had Sir Sidney 
Smith, the defender of Acre, to uphold his cause. 

Whet it is remembered that a large number of the 
sovereigns and diplomatists brought with them their 
wives and other female relations, the extraordinary 
spectacle which Vienna presented can be imagined. 
It attracted, naturally, a large number of visitors, who 
seem to have been admitted without even the excuse of 
business; and the presence of the courtiers and rich of 
all countries added to the difficulties of accommodation 
and supply which were throughout harassing to all 
Snes 


Section 15. First Discussions as to the Organization 
of the Congress.—By September 13, 1814, the Ministers 
of the four Powers had reached Vienna; and discus- 
sions were immediately begun touching the organiza- 
tion of the Congress. They were agreed in substance as 
to the necessity of keeping the control of the decisions 
in their own hands, but the delicate question as to how 
this determination was to be communicated to the other 
plenipotentiaries had now to be faced. There were no 
. precedents of much value as to how the Congress should 
be constituted. The Congress had not met to make 
treaty of peace; and to define the status and powers o! 
the vast number of plenipotentiaries who wished to take 
part was not easy, even if there had been anything like 
a consensus of opinion on the subjects to be discussed. 

The informal meetings, in which Castlereagh and 
Metternich consulted first Nesselrode and then Har- 
denberg and Humboldt, began on September 15; and 
these led to four Conferences, at which these Ministers 
met in order to give their discussions a shape in which 
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they could be communicated to the rest of Europe. It 
was universally agreed “ that the conduct of the busi- 
ness must practically rest with the leading Powers ”’ ; 
but in defining the “ leading Powers ” an entirely new 
distinction was now introduced for the first time. 
“We are agreed,” wrote Castlereagh, “ that the effec- ( 
“tive Cabinet should not be carried beyond the six \, 
“ Powers of the first order.”’ Thus the final directing 
Cabinet was to be based, not on the Treaty of Paris or. 
on any other public document, but on a distinction 
between “ great” and “small” Powers. The four 
Allies, together with France and Spain, were to be, 
considered the Great Powers. The first expression of ' 
the idea of the Great Powers, with rights as such, dis- 
tinct from any derived from treaties, may perhaps be 
dated from this meeting. 

__ But this was to be merely the formal directing 
Cabinet. The Allies deemed it necessary to preserve 
the “initiation ’’ in their own hands and by “ initia- 
tion ’’ they really meant “ decision.’’ They based their 
claim to effect this on the first.secret article of the Paris 
Treaty, which, according to their interpretation, gave 
them the right to come to a preliminary decision, not 
only on the subjects mentioned in the articles attached 
to the Paris Treaty, but also on the disposition of the 
whole of the conquered territories. This principle was * 
definitely stated in a protocol of September 22, which 
had been drawn up by the Prussians. Its object was 
to prevent France from mingling in the discussions 
and using the differences of the Allies to further their 
own designs. The blunt way in which this was stated 
was considered by Castlereagh, fresh from his concilia- 
tory interview with Talleyrand, “to be rather repul- 
sive against France and a little more conclusive in its 
expressions’ than he quite liked. He accordingly 
added a separate declaration to the protocol,’ which 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Sept. 19, 24, 1814, F.O. Conti- 
nent 7. ; 
2 Protocols of Jan. 22, British and Foreign State Rapers, II, 
p. 554-5. ; 
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asserted that the discussion with France or Spain was 
to be conducted as towards friendly and not hostile 
Powers. He further reserved to himself the right to 
dissent from any decision of the “ four ” with which he 
could not agree. : 

’ _ There was then to be a sham directing Committee of 
the six Powers, with a real inner Committee of the 
four Powers; but what of the Congress as a whole? 
How was it to be assembled. and how was its business 
to be conducted? How was the decision of the Great 
Powers to keep matters in their own hands to be com- 
municated to the other States without provoking a 
united protest? On this point none of the Ministers 
had at the outset any very definite plan; and the 
record’ which Castlereagh despatched to London shows 
how diffidently they approached the subject and how 
their ideas changed in the course of the discussion. The 
first proposal was to constitute the Congress by sum- 
moning the plenipotentiaries, and then getting them 
to appoint a Committee to prepare a scheme for their 

‘ consideration. But, as Castlereagh pointed out, this 

‘ would have immediately involved the Powers 

‘* without previous concert in all the preliminary questions of 
difficulty—viz., what Powers shall be admitted to sit and 
deliberate and what only to petition and negotiate, what are 
to be the functions and attributions of the Congress, and by 
what mode they are to act and conclude.’’ 


It was at once abandoned, therefore, and a scheme sub- 
stituted by which the six Powers should simply assume 
control, without any authorisation, and announce that 
the preliminary decisions must first be made by theni- 
selves, other Powers being consulted when the necessity 
arose. This point of view was strongly urged by the 


1 See Appendices I, II, 111, IV, V, VI. There is an account by 
Gentz, but it merely indicates the difficulties. The protocols or 
some of the letters are published in D’Angeberg and B. and 
F.S.P., vol. II. Some of the points are still obscure, and it is 
not easy to assign to some of the memoranda in the F.O. Records 
their exact place in the discussions. 
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Prussians in a memorandum written by Humboldt, 
which, after dividing the subjects to be discussed by 
various Committees in a manner which in effect would 
have given control to the four, suggested that these 
Committees should first draw up in treaty form their 
decisions, that these decisions should then be discussed 
by the formal directing Committee of the six, and, 
_ lastly, communicated by it to the Powers whom it 
concerned. This procedure he proposed to set in 
motion at once, without any preliminary meeting.’ 


To Castlereagh, however, though he agreed with the : 
substance of these proposals, this appeared too open a - 


disclosure of the intentions of the four. He preferred, 
if possible, to obtain the sanction of the rest of Europe 
to the ascendency of the Great Powers. Accordingly, 
he suggested a scheme by which, at a preliminary meet- 
ing of all the plenipotentiaries, they might be induced 
to allow the six Great Powers to manage affairs for 
them. In two papers he worked out the whole plan in 
great detail. It is characteristic of his policy that 
he proposed to get the scheme through by making it as 
palatable as possible to the smaller Powers and using 
the influence of the Great Powers to manage the 
voting. In this way he thought that the six Powers 
would be accepted as a formal directing Committee 
almost universally, and that any opposition would be 
easily overcome. It was impossible to be certain, how- 
ever, how the Conference of Plenipotentiaries would 
act ; and the question of the exact status of the Neapoli- 
tan and Saxon plenipotentiaries would, in a sense, be 
raised merely by summoning the plenipotentiaries 
together. hese difficulties were insisted upon in a 
second memorandum drawn up by Humboldt, which, 
with true Prussian disregard of nice susceptibilities, 
proposed to issue a declaration that the six Powers 
would direct the business of the Congress, and would 
summon other Powers to such discussions as they 


»_.1 See Appendix IV. 
? See the papers in Appendix III, p. 152. 
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thought fit.’ Castlereagh thought that this idea was 
objectionable, as 
‘it too broadly and ostensibly assumed the right to do what 
mdy be generally acquiesced in if not offensively announced, 
but which the secondary Powers may protest against, if re- 
corded to their humiliation in the face of Europe.”’ 


He had not, however, sufficient confidence in his own 
proposal of an opening meeting to press it further in 
the face of this opposition. 

The question was thus left open until the plenipoten- 
tiaries of France and Spain arrived. with the intention 
that the Congress should simply be postponed until 
there had been “ confidential intercourse ” between the 
plenipotentiaries. Neither Castlereagh nor the others 
quite realised the opportunity which their indecision 
would give to Talleyrand. Castlereagh had loyally 
endeavoured to arrange a working agreement on the 
lines he had laid down at Paris, but he found that the 
other three Courts were strongly against “ admitting 
“France either to arbitrate. between them or to 
“assume any dence influence in the arrangements 
“consequent upon the peace.” The final result was 
that the four Powers signed a protocol which reserved 
the settlement of the territorial questions to them- 
selves. Their decisions were to be first communicated 
to France and Spain, and then to the Congress as a 
’ whole. The arrangements for the formal Congress 
were to be discussed between the six Powers. A 
Special Committee of the five principal German 
Powers was to be set up to draft the scheme for a 
German Federation.’ 


1‘ Proposal of Baron Humboldt to publish a Declaration.” 
See Appendix V, p. 162. He also ingeniously suggested that the 
Declaration might be issued by each of the six Powers individually 
in its own name on behalf of the others. By this means one 
Power could communicate it to plenipotentiaries whom the others 
did not wish to recognise without committing the rest. See 
Appendix VI. 

2 Projet des 4 Cours sur les Formes du Congrds,’’ Sept. 22, 
1814, B. and F.8.P., 1, 556. : 
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, Talleyrand arrived on the evening of the 23rd; and 
on the 30th, together with Labrador, the Spanish pleni- 
potentiary, he was invited to a Conference in order that 
these decisions might be communicated to him in as 
palatable a fashion as possible. The scene described 
by himself in much detail has become memorable in 
history, and has perhaps had too much importance 
attached to it. Talleyrand, supported by Labrador, 
used all his diplomatic arts of persuasion, insinuation, 
and intimidation to claim from the first a position of 
full equality with the four Powers, and he endeavoured 
to appeal from their authority to the Congress as a 
whole.’ In this he was not successful, but he was able 
to disarrange the plans the four Powers had made. A 
protocol was shown him, which, though less strongly 
worded than those which recorded the decisions of the 
22nd, of which he was not to know till much later, yet 
was sufficiently inept in that it emphasised the word 
“ Allies.’’? Talleyrand refused even to consider this 
document. It was therefore withdrawn, and a Projet - 
of Declaration for the opening of the Congress was 
submitted to him, which simply left the general direc- 
tion of affairs in the hands of the six Powers. This 
was reserved for consideration; and the meeting broke 
up after Talleyrand had expatiated on the responsi- 
bilities of Constitutional Powers such as England and 
France, and intimated that he saw no reason why the 
Congress should not at once assemble. That evening 
he addressed a formal] reply to the Ministers of the 
four Courts,’ in which he claimed that the Congress 
must meet at once, and, while he admitted that a~ 
directing Council was necessary, suggested that the 
only legal body that could act as a preliminary Com- 
mittee was one consisting of the eight Powers which 


1 Pallain, Correspondance de Talleyrand pendant le Congres 
de Vienne, p. 10; Gentz, Dépéches Inédites, I, 108. 

.2 The exact form is not known except from his own account. 
‘falleyrand did not know of the protocols of the 22nd until March, 
1815. See Pallain, p. 337. : 7 

* B. and F.S.P., II, 559. 
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had signed the Treaties of Paris, which would have 
added Portugal and Sweden to the six. For it was by, 
the Paris Treaties that the Congress itself had come 
into being; and the position of the convening Powers 
‘ must be immediately made regular by the approval of 
the whole Congress. ! 
The four Ministers met on the morning of October 
1 to consider their reply.’ The formal character which 
Talleyrand had given to his answer was viewed with 
great disfavour, as they had intended their overtures 
to be regarded as unofficial and confidential. They 
\ Jdecided to abandon the idea of the six Powers alto- 
gether, since it rested on no documentary ground, and 
to accept Talleyrand’s proposition of the eight Powers, 
signatories of the Paris Treaties, as the formal direct- 
. ing Committee. They adhered, however, to their 
determination that the Congress itself should not meet 
until the directing Powers had determined its proce- 
dure and method of business. It was also decided 
that this reply should be submitted to Talleyrand ver- 
bally, and that no formal answer should be sent if it 
could be avoided. Talleyrand was accordingly told 
their opinion at a social meeting in the evening. He 
discerned the embarrassment of the “four,” and 
endeavoured in every way to increase it. He allowed 
‘ the fact of the controversy to become known; and a 
“ meeting of the smaller German Powers was held to 
support him. Fortified by assurances of support, he 
formally rejected the projet de déclaration originally 
\ drawn up by Castlereagh, which was submitted to him 


1‘* Conférence du 2 Octobre entre les Ministres d’Autriche, de 
Prusse, de Russie et d’Angleterre ’’ bears the note: ‘‘ Tl a été 
décidé que cette piéce sera simplement conservée comme mémo- 
randum de la susdite Conférence,’’ F.O. Continent 7. 

2 Palmella, the Portuguese plenipotentiary, had already sent, 
in collusion with Talleyrand, a protest against his exclusion from 
the first meeting. Palmella to Castlereagh, Sept. 30, 1814, F.O. 
Continent 7.. Lévenheilm, the Swedish representative, con- 
tented himself with formally announcing his arrival. Fournier, 
Die Geheimpolisei, etc., p. 221. 

* Talleyrand, Mémoires, II, 328. 
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as an alternative method of procedure,’ and in a letter* 
to Castlereagh of October 5 he again insisted on the 
necessity of the Congress being at once constituted. 
An informal Conferencé between Talleyrand and the 
Ministers of the four Powers followed on October 5, in 


which the former was asked to withdraw his note. He « 


refused; but, after some discussion with Metternich, 
consented that the Congress should be postponed, pro- 
vided, however, that it was for a definite period only, 
and that a régle of his own composition, in accordance 
with which the plenipotentiaries were to meet, should 
be at once announced.’ This régie, which was expressly 
designed to admit Saxony and exclude Neapolitan 
plenipotentiaries, broke up the meeting, Castlereagh, 
as they departed, in vain endeavouring to secure Talley- 
rand’s acquiescence to his views. But, if Talleyrand 
had scored a formal victory in substituting the 
“eight ’’ for the “six ’’ he had already given way on 
the point that the Congress must be postponed; and 
his régle, which opened up the Neapolitan question at 
the very outset, was premature and ill-advised. Yet 
without some such rule even a meeting of the plenipo- 
tentiaries was impossible, since it was imperative to 
decide who had a right to be summoned.‘ Harden- 
berg was clearly on unshakable ground when he said 
that no plan could be considered which would give the 


1B. and F.8.P., TI, 560. 

2 Ibid., II, 561. 

+ Talleyrand, Mémoires, II, 389. The régle, which was not, of 
course, invented at the moment, but drawn from his instructions, 
was as follows: ‘‘ Que tout Prince ayant sur des Etats qui ont été 
engagés dans la dernigre guerre un droit de souveraineté qui a été 
universellement reconnu, qu’il n’a point cédé, et qui n’est reconnu 
& aucun autre, peut, de méme que tout Etat que la dernitre guerre 
a trouvé libre, qui y a été engagé et qui est actuellement libre, 
avoir des plénipotentiaires au Congrés; qu’aucun autre Prince ou 
Etat ne le peut pas.”” F.O. Continent 7. This, as a marginal 
note on the F.0. copy points out, ‘‘ would have excluded Naples, 
but admitted Saxony; considered, therefore, by Prussia as particu- 
larly hostile to her interest.’’ See Alison Phillips, op. cit., 


p. 102. 
“Castlereagh to Liverpool, Oct. 9, 1814, F.O. Continent 7. 
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minor princelings the right to intervene in the general 
arrangements of Europe. 

The four Powers, therefore, stuck to their idea; and 
Gentz was set to the task of preparing another de- 
claration. A further Conference did not take place 
till October 8, Talleyrand being flattered by Metter- 
nich’ in a special interview before the meeting with 
some general observations on the Polish-Saxon ques- 
tions. At this Conference the four Powers unanimously 
decided to adopt Gentz’s declaration, which merely 
announced the postponement of the Congress till 
November 1, in order to give time for reflection. 
Talleyrand this time gave his consent. He covered his 
defeat by insisting on the addition of a sentence that 
the Congress would conform “aux principes du droit 
public.’’ According to Talleyrand’s own account, a 
tumult was produced at this simple proposal, which 
the Prussians took as deliberately aimed at themselves. 
But the addition of the words to the declaration in no 

vway altered its character. While Talleyrand, there- 
‘ fore, had prevented any formal recognition of the 

_ rights of the four Powers or the Committee of Six; he 
had secured little else. The opening of the Congress 
was postponed ; and, if he could not appeal to Congress 

‘he was helpless against the four, so long as they were 
united in their decision to keep control. But the real 
‘business of the Congress was already being carried on 
in informal meetings of the Ministers of the four 
Powers and private correspondence hetween them and 
Alexander; from these momentous discussions Talley- 
rand was entirely excluded. a 


Section 186. The Second Attempt to Constitute Con- 
gress. Further Postponement—This situation con- 
tinued throughout the whole of October. The four 
Courts engaged in violent controversy over the Saxon- 
Polish question; but the only formal Conferences which 
taok place were those assembled to consider the ques. 


1Talleyrand, Mémoires, TT, 342. ' 


. 
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tion of the German Constitution. A committee of the 
five principal German Powers (Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Wiirttemberg) met on .October 
14 for this purpose, entirely in defiance of Talleyrand's 
ideas, and without any authority from the Congress, 
the eight, or any other body. It based its existence 
simply on the Treaty of Paris. and itself decided who 
should be members of it.’ At the end of the month the 
question of the opening of the Congress had _neces- 
sarily to be further considered. The energies of the 
four Powers. had been absorbed in the Polish-Saxon 


4 


controversy, and they appear to have devoted little , 
time to considering the question of organization. \ 


Talleyrand, excluded from all participation in these 
critical debates, was able to prepare his own plans at 
leisure. He had already, however, receded somewhat 
from his first uncompromising attitude; and both 
Castlereagh and Metternich, by keeping him to some 
extent informed as to their disputes, had made him 
still more conciliatory. The threat of an appeal to 
the Congress had been even contemplated by Castle- 
reagh as a means of intimidating the Emperor of 
Russia, though he does not seem to have had any clear 
idea of what he meant by the term." while Metternich 
did actually use the threat in a conversation with 
Alexander, who simply replied that he did not care for 


‘.‘* Premier Protocole du Comité institué pour les affaires 
d’Allemagne, Séance du 14 Octobre, 1814,’’ D’Angeberg, p. 289. 

2 He. proposed to Austria and Prussia in the Memorandum on 
Poland, dated Oct. 24, 1814, that copies of the correspondence 
concerning Poland should, if necessary, ‘‘ be laid before Con- 
gress,’’ and ‘‘ that the several Powers of Europe should be invited 
. . .. to declare to the Emperor of Russia to what extent and 
upon what conditions Europe in Congress can or cannot admit 
His Imperial Majesty’s pretensions to an aggrandisement in 
Poland.'' ‘‘ It is desirable,’’ he added, ‘‘ that the Emperor 
should be made distinctly to understand that . . . . ‘it would reat 
with the Powers in Congress assembled to decide upon the 
measures which should be called for by so alarming an infrac- 
tion of treaties.’’ F.O. Continent.7. D’Angeberg, p. 291. French 
tranglation with wrong date. ‘ ; 
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the Congress.’ But the two Ministers do not’ seem to 
have done more than see what the effect of the threat 
would be. 


It was the full Committee of the eight which met 
on October 30 to consider once more the constitution 
of Congress; and Talleyrand was further flattered 
by a request from Castlereagh to submit a plan 
to this body.” At this meeting and a subsequent 
one on the next day Talleyrand therefore brought 
forward a new scheme. He proposed as a directing 
Committee for the Congress a Commission générale, 
comprised of representatives of all the sovereign heads 
(including the Pope). By this General Committee 
four sub-Committees were to be nominated to discuss 
the questions of Poland, Saxony, Switzerland, and 
Italy. The sub-Committees were to report to the 
General Committee, which in its turn was to report to 
the Congress. Plenipotentiaries (such as those of 
Murat or the King of Saxony), whose position might 
be challenged, were to be present at discussions. but 
not to vote. Meanwhile, the full powers of all pleni- 
potentiaries were to be examined, with a view to the 
_ whole Congress being summoned to consider the work 
, of the Commission générale.’ But, despite their dis- 
~ gensions, the four were no.more ready than before to 
‘ submit. The difference between them and Talleyrand 
. was, indeed, too great to be bridged by any scheme, 
‘however ingenious. Talleyrand postulated that the 

Congress as a whole should be the supreme Council of 
Europe, and really should decide the questions in dis- 
pute. The four Powers regarded it merely as a con- 
venient assembly to facilitate their own decisions.* 


1 Minster to the Prince Regent, Oct. 25, 1814, Hanover 
Archives : ‘‘ Tl (Metternich) n’a réussi qu’d s’attirer une sortie des 
plus vives de la part de l’Empereur, qui 1’a accusé de vouloir le 
menacer de l’appui d’un Congrés pour lequel il n’avoit aucun 
égard.”” 

? Pallain, p. 91. 

*B. and F.8.P., II, 568 ff. 

“The situation was well described by Lévenheilm on 
November 5: ‘‘ La seule démarche & laquelle les pléni- 
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The only step that was taken, therefore, was the 


appointment by lot of a Committee of three Powers . 


to verify the full powers of the plenipotentiaries, while 
Metternich was formally elected president’ of the 
Committee of Eight. Talleyrand’s: agreement, with 
scarcely a struggle, can only be explained by the fact 


that he was beginning himself to realise the hopeless- - 


ness of his position, and hoped to gain more by an 


alliance with Castlereagh and Metternich than by : 


maintaining his previous attitude. He passes over 
these decisions with few words in his letters to the 
King, for he could not claim to have played a beau 
réle, ‘Thus, though the plenipotentiaries hastened to 
send in their full powers, which were duly examined, 


there was no word of the opening of Congress; and at » 
a meeting of the eight on November 18 it was post- 
poned to an indefinite date.” That date was, of course, | 


never reached. and the Congress of the whole body of 
plenipotentiaries never came into existence at all. 


Meanwhile, the organization for the transaction of | 


business grew out of the necessities of the situation; 


and machinery was set up which derived its authority . 


from no consistent principle. The Committee of Eight 
assumed without further authorisation the position of 
a formal directing Committee; the Federal Constitu- 
tion was continually discussed by the German Com 
mittee, which also at times discussed the territorial 
arrangements. The reunion of Sardinia and Genoa, 


1B. and F.S.P., II, 563. 
? Tbid., 570. 


potentiaires russes, prussiens, anglais et ‘ autrichiens se 
soumettent vis-d-vis du Congrés est la connaissance qu’ils 
veulent donner & toute l’Europe de leurs arrangements respectifs. 
. . . . Les plénipotentiaires frangais entendent le mot ‘Congras ’ 
dans son acceptation ordinaire,....les Ministres des 
autre grandes puissances ne veulent point s’en tenir & cette notion 
connue mais le considérer simplement comme une réunion de 
toutes les puissances sur un méme point pour faciliter leurs 
arrangements.’’ Fournier, Die Geheimpolizei, &c., p. 278. 


[3270] G 
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already decided on in principle at Paris, was ratified 
by the Committee of Eight, the request of Talleyrand 
and Labrador to proceed with the other Italian affairs 
being refused; and special Committees were formed on 
the nomination of the four Powers to consider the 
affairs of Switzerland. But the real kernel of the 
« whole settlement, the Polish-Saxon question, which in- 
volved also the whole territorial distribution of 
Germany, was discussed in no formal Committee at 
all, but merely by interviews and the exchange of 
letters and memoranda between the representatives of 
the four. The determination of the four to keep these 

. matters in their own hands persisted until they found 
themselves on the verge of war, and neither Talleyrand 

. hor anyone else could alter their decision. The only 
‘thing that he had done was to prevent these meetings 
of the four Powers from being officially recognised; 
but all knew that, if once an agreement could be 
. reached, their decisions must be ratified by the rest of 
Europe. The reason why they allowed the matter to 
drag on was because they had drifted into open opposi- 
tion, which grew daily more and more irreconcilable. 
The attention of the principal statesmen was, in 
fact, directed so much to the substance of the negotia- 
tions that the form had become a secondary matter, and 
the ascendancy of the four was so great that the pleni- 
potentiaries of the other Powers had no business to 
transact. Castlereagh did not even report on these 
changes in organization until November 21, when he 
was able to announce that all opposition was dying 
away, and that the impossibility of assembling Con- 
gress and the gradual growth of asuitableorganization 
had been submitted to, both by Talleyrand and by the 
other plenipotentiaries.* Both Metternieh_and_Castle 
reagh; despairing—of_overcoming the Prusso-Russian 
alliance, were indeed now beginning to treat Tatley- 
rand_with more confidence, with the result that the 
‘ Jatter showed himself more and more accommodating 


* Castlereagh to Liverpool,.Nov. 21,.1814,.F.O. Continent 9. 
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in the matter of organization. Conferences ‘of the 
eight Powers were held on December 9, 10, and 14, at 
which, on the initiative of Talleyrand, Committees 
were set up on the question of the rank of diplomatic 
representatives (all the eight Powers having members) 
and on the navigation of international rivers, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, and Prussia being represented; 
while only the opposition of Spain and Portugal pre- 
vented a formal Committee from being also appointed 
to consider the abolition of the slave trade.’ 


Section 17. The Constitution of the Committee of 
Five; the Real Congress—This rapprochement 
between France and Great Britain and Austria was 
soon to receive more formal expression. Towards the 
end of December Castlereagh proposed to the other 
members of the four the formation of a Statistical 
Commission to ascertain the real numbers of the 
populations of the territories in dispute, and provide 
some basis of settlement.” It had not at first been his 
intention to include a French plenipotentiary on this 
Committee, which would have to play an important 
part in determining the tervitorial duteibuticn : but, 
when Talleyrand made it an essential condition for 
the continuance of his support that France should be 
represented on it, both Castlereagh and Metternich 
acquiesced.* : 

There shortly followed a complete change in the 
constitution of the Congress. Again it was the logic 
of events and not.the deliberate planning of the states- 
men that determined the forms by which they worked. 
On December 24 Alexander insisted on bringing to 
formal conferences the discussion on the Polish ques- 
tion, which had now lasted three months, and had 
reached a complete deadlock. The Committee of Four, 
therefore, which had hitherto only met in the most in- 


1B. and F.8.P., II, 573, 578. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 24, 1814, F.O. Continent 9. 
See below, Section 21. 

* Pallain, p. 200; W.8.D., TX, 508. 
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formal way, was now constituted as a formal confer- 
ence.’ At its first meeting Castlereagh and Metter- 
nich insisted that France should be represented.? The 

“ explosion that ensued and the signature of the Secret 
Treaty of January 3, 1815, are narrated in a subsequent 
section (see pp. 106-115).° But the result of the deteat 
of Prussian truculence was to turn the Committee of 
Four into a Committee of Five.‘ For over a week the 
issue hung in the balance; but eventually Prussia gave 
way, and at the last meeting on January 9 Castlereagh 
made a formal demand for the inclusion of France, 
which was agreed to by all the four Powers. 

(4 Thus, at last, Talleyrand had-won_his way into the 
real_directing Committee..__This_result—had,—however, 
been less due _to_any effort or intrigue on his part than 
to the fact that the four-Powers had been unable to~ 
agree, and had, in fact, come to the verge of war. But 
Talleyrand, now that he was admitted to the inner 
Committee, abandoned all ideas of constituting a 
general Congress; and no more was heard of the 
rights of the small Powers. The result was that 
the formal Committee of Five, originally designed 
merely to settle the Saxon question, became the 
real directing Committee of the Congress. It at 
first settled, piece by piece, the territorial distribu- 
tion of Germany; and, when this was accomplished, it 
reviewed and adjusted the reports of the other Com- 
mittees. In fact, it worked out the territorial details 
of the Treaty of Vienna, and the actual agreements 
were recorded in its.protocols. The Committee of 
Eight only met nine times before the last Conferences 
to sign the Final Act, while in the same period the 
Committee of Five held forty-one meetings. The truth 
is, that at last the natural and normal organ of work 
had been found. The Committee of Five represented 
the force that governed Europe. Once the five Great 


1 D’Angeberg, p. 1861. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 1, 1814, F.O. Continent 10. 
* See Section 25. 

« Protocol of Jan. 9, B. and F.8.P., II, 597, 601. 
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Powers were really determined on settlement, this was 
the obvious means to bring it about. The proposal, 
therefore, which had been suggested in the early meet- 
ings of a Committee of the Great Powers directing the 
Congress, was finally brought about, though only by 
the admission of France to an equal place with the 
four and the recognition that Spain was not a Great 
Power. 

The Committee of Five, then, is the “ real Congress 
of Vienna.”* Its first business was to arrange the com- 
promises on the main territorial settlement which were 
concluded between January 7 and February 13. 
Castlereagh, who was determined not to leave Vienna 
while a subject was left open which was likely to lead 
to war amongst the Great Powers, took the lead in 
these transactions. Using the information provided 
for him by the Statistical Commission, by interview 
after interview with Sovereigns and Ministers, he ; 
gradually secured a distribution of the German and 7 
Polish territories, which all the three Powers in- 
terested were able to accept. These arrangements | 
were then formally adopted in the Committee of Five, 
and recorded on its protocols; and so rapidly was the 
work done that on February 8 a Drafting Committee ‘ 
was appointed by the Five to work out the plan of a 
general treaty. Though some thorny questions, such as 
the territorial arrangements between Austria and 
Bavaria, were to occupy the Committee for a consider- 
able time, the main difficulties were now over. Except 
in one particular, the Committee of Five, after Castle- 
reagh’s departure, was dealing with questions of which | 
the principle had been settled, and which were, there- 
fore, susceptible of treatment by minor diplomatic 
functionaries; and officials so skilled as Gentz and La 

-Besnardiére soon turned the complicated discussions 
as to territory, servitudes, boundaries, royal and feudal 
domains, debts and commercial interests, into articles 

1 So described by Humboldt in his ‘‘ Systematic Description 
of the Proceedings of the Congress of Vienna,” June 15, 1815, 
quoted in Treitschke, op. cit., II, 72. 
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which were attached to the protocols, and thus made 
ready for a treaty. The exception was the situation 
created by the return of Napoleon. For the Committee 
of Five also acted as a political and military Com- 
mittee to direct the coalition against France, and on 
its protocols were recorded the decisions necessary to 
meet the new danger. 


Section 18. The Functions of the Committee of 
Eight and of the German Committee Though the 
Committee of Five became the centre of the Congress, 
the Committee of Eight still existed, and met on 
several occasions. It was retained as an organ for 
those questions of wider interest which did not involve 
territorial alterations. Thus the Committees that had 
been appointed to deal with the questions of inter- 
national rivers, precedence of ambassadors, &c., re- 
ported to it; while it also received the report of the 
Conference on the Slave Trade, and drew up a formal 
declaration on the subject. The Swiss Committee also 
reported to the Committee of Eight, which approved 
the final declaration on the subject, though the Com- 
mittee of Five also considered this question. The Com- 
mittee of Eight was also chosen as the organ of the 
declaration of March 13 against Napoleon, when it 
spoke in the name of all Europe, much to the discontent 
of some of the minor Powers.’ Its protocol of May 13 
on this subject was also Giheadieitle signed by many 
of the minor Powers. In short, the Committee of Eight 
was apparently intended to be used, when it was neces- 
sary, to consider subjects affecting the general interests 
of all Europe; and it was to this Committee that the 
Final Act, when the Committee of Five had prepared 
it, was given for signature. 

1 Minster, op. cit., p. 228: ‘‘ It is reasonably asked by what 
right the eight Powers signing the Treaty of Paris speak in the 
name of all the Sovereigns of Europe, whom they were not at the 
trouble of consulting; by what right Sweden and Portugal decide 
for Sardinia, Denmark, the Low Countries, or Bavaria. The 


Kings of Bavaria and Denmark, both present, have with 
reason regarded this omission as an insult.’’ 
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Lastly, it must be remembered that, side by side 
with the Committee of Five, and in no way constituted 
by it or depending on it, sat the Committee to consider 
the German Constitution.’ The original Committee, 
which held thirteen meetings, pera! in the midst of 
the dissensions of November, It was not until May 23 
that a new Conference was instituted, containing 
Tepresentatives of all the minor States of Germany 
except Wiirttemberg, which would have nothing to do 
with it. In the time at its disposal it could not work 
outa full scheme, It merely created a central body and 
laid down some general principles; and the Constitu- 
tion of Germany was not completed until the final 


meeting at Vienna five years afterwards. But it is © 


noteworthy that both the Germanic Committees were 
separate from the rest of the organization of the Con- 
gress. Their only connection with the central Com- 
mittees was the incorporation of some of the articles 
they had agreed upon in the Final Act, which set the 
seal of the Great Powe on their work. 

It is seen, therefore, that the Congress of Viemna,as 
a Congress of all Europe was never constituted. It 
remained a Congress of thé Great Powers who Tor 
their convenience had summoned the smaller Powers of 
Europe to meet them. The idea of a constituent 
assembly, nad by some, which Talleyrand had 
tried to use for his own purposes, was found to be 
impossible. The large number of small States made 
such an assembly impracticable in any case. But the 
wishes of the masters of Europe were from the first 
clear and unbending on this point. They considered 
themselves as “ Europe,” and-at the Congress they 
asserted successfully the ascendency of the Great 
Powers. The smaller States were only to be admitted 
at such times and on such terms as suited those who 
had great resources and armies at their command. 


Section 19. The Preparation of the Form of the 


Treaty.—-The exact form in which the treaty should be 
18ee below, Section 28, 
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finally drawn up was.a subject of controversy alinoat. to 
the close of the Congress. The problem was not an 
easy Oiié, and on the whole it was solved in a manner 
which did credit to the diplomatists concerned. In 
this question, as in so many others, it was the insistence 
of the British plenipotentiaries which finally settled 
the points in dispute. When the discussions in 
January and February had resulted in agreement on 
the territorial arrangements in Germany and Poland, 
the Committee of Five nominated a Commission de 
rédaction, which contained mostly the same members 
as the Statistical Commission which had just been 
investigating the territories in dispute. This reported: 
on February 10 a plan for the first thirty-two articles 
of a treaty, which covered the points already discussed ; 
and this scheme was approved by the plenipotentiaries 
at this and the next Conference.* The actual drafting 
of the articles had, however, yet to be undertaken. 
Many of these had been agreed to and consigned to the 
protocols by the end of February, and the final rédac- 
tion could now be begun. 

On March 6, therefore, the Committee of Five ap- 
pointed two chief draftsmen (Gentz and La Besnar- 
diére) to draw up a treaty from the protocols; and a 
Committee, containing a representative of each of the 
five Great Powers, was associated with them in the 
work. It was decided, however, to refer the matter 
to the Committee of Eight; and in this Committee a 
third chief draftsman was added in the person of 
Anstett, a Russian, and a representative of each of the 
eight Powers was appointed to supervise the work. 
Anstett, however, was ill, and La Besnardiére was 
unable to work, so moved was he by the return of 
Napoleon. To Gentz alone, therefore, was left’ the 
task of drawing up the form of the treaty, and he sub- 
mitted a scheme at the end of March.’ . 

1 D’Angeberg, 707, 737, 774, 776. 

2 Clancarty to Castlereagh, April 1, 1815, F.O. Continent 7; 
- -B. and F.S8.P., TI; Gentz, Dépéches Inédites, p. 162. Stein 
also drew up a plan for the treaty. Pertz, G. H., Das Leben des 
Ministers Freiherrn von Stein, VI, 2, 18 
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The decision to have one general treaty had nof, 
however, been arrived at without some controversy. 
The idea had been persistently opposed by the Rus- 
sians, who wished merely to have each separate 
transaction recorded in its own treaty. But_Castle- 


reagh insisted on the inclusion of all the agreements in 


the general treaty; and this view 
success by~ Wellington, who, however, never realised 
all the difficulties of securing the rédaction of so for- 
midable an instrument, and expected everything to be 
concluded in a very short space of time.' Difficulties, 
however, continued to arise: and, now that Europe was __ 
again being organized for battle against Napoleon, it 
was impossible to delay the settlement of the final 
agreements on the territorial arrangements by formal } 
treaty between the Powers specially interested.2/ 
Separate treaties were, therefore, concluded concerning , 
Poland between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, Great 
Britain acceding, but not being a principal party, since, 
Castlereagh wanted to appear as little responsible as 
possible for the Polish partitions. A similar treaty 
was concluded as to Saxony, and this example was » 
followed in other matters as they became ripe for a full 
settlement; while on other questions, such as the slave 
trade, a form of declaration was drawn up. The 
Russian plenipotentiaries __ used. _ this situation to 
attempt once more to avoid the signing of a. general 
oes near ree on concluding it before - 
‘the diplomatists separated. He suspected, not with- i 
out reason, that Russia wished to avoid committing 
herself_at_this"“moment on several questions which 
necessarily be included in the Final Act. He | 
d the day, assisted by the Prussians, who wanted 
as much guarantee*for their new possessions as pos- | 
siblé, und by Talleyrand,;- who wanted. Louis XVIII's | 
1 Qn March 12 he thought the final treaty would be signed by : 
the end of the month, and when he left he only gave it to the 


“ middle of April. : 
2 This course was urged by Castlereagh as soon as he received 
news of Napoleon’s escape. W.S.D., TX, 590. 
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name on a public treaty. By a protocol of May 26 
Gentz was again entrusted with the rédaction of the 
general treaty, while Clancarty and Humboldt were ap- 


pointed to watch in the interests of the other Powers.’ 


oa 


ats 


A treaty of 110 articles was thus drawn up. Not 
all the separate agreements were included in the 
articles, but the other treaties and declarations were 
added as appendices, and given the same force as if 
they had been embodied in the treaty itself. The 
actual subjects chosen for insertion in the general 
treaty were somewhat arbitrarily selected, but were in- 
tended to include all the most important territorial 
changes. At the last moment Metternich insisted on 
the basis of the German Confederation being included 
in the treaty, which necessitated the addition of eleven 
articles, the total. being thus 121. 

-Next came the question as to who was to sign the 
instrument thus prepared. The mere labour of pre- 
paring i ee would alone have prevented all the 
sovereign States affected being made parties." Many 
of the Powers had now no plenipotentiary left at 
Vienna, while some would have been certain to raise 
objections. It was therefore decided to confine the 
signatures to the eight Powers, which, since Spain 
would have nothing to do with a treaty which it con- 
sidered had entirely neglected its interests, meant 
seven Powers only.’ On June 9 the plenipotentiaries 


1 Minster, op. cit., 268; Clancarty to Wellington, May 26, 
1815, W.8.D., X, 380; Protocol of May 26, 1815, B. and F.S.P., 
II, 738; Talleyrand to Louis XVIII, May 23 and 27, 1815. 
Pallain, pp. 426, 428; Talleyrand, Mémoires, III, 193; Gentz, 
Dépéches Inédites, p. 165. 

2 It took twenty-six secretaries, working from morning to night, 
to prepare a copy of the treaty. Klinkowstrém, p. 538. 

* Clancarty to Castlereagh, June 10, 1815, F.O. Continent 19; 
Minster, op. cit., p. 274: ‘‘ It is agreed that the Powers sub- 
scribing the Treaty of Paris should alone sign, and that the rest 
of the Courts should accede separately. This distinction is 
arbitrary in itself, and even unsound. . . . But it was difficult 
to. find ‘another way of diminishing the number and the intricacy 
of the ratifications, which would amount to more than 1,600 if 
all the Courts had signed and exchanged formal Acts.’’ 
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of these seven Powers met, and initialled all the articles 
except those concerning the German Constitution, which 
were not yet ready. The Russian plenipotentiaries, 
however, declared that they could not sign the treaty 
until Alexander had seen it in its-completed form. 
There were no sinister motives in this refusal, which 
simply marked the subordination in which Alexander 
. kept his Ministers. The other plenipotentiaries, and 
especially Clancarty, were, however, so dismayed at 
this news that Nesselrode set out in haste to get per- 
mission to sign.’ Clancarty’s anxiety on June 19, 
when a final sitting was held to affix the formal signa- 
tures, may therefore well be excused. Amid the 
sarcasms and scarcely hidden jeers of the other pleni- 
potentiaries he insisted on re-reading the whole treaty, 
and kept them waiting till midnight before he would 
sign, 
“‘On ne peut pas étre trop scrupuleux,’’ he said, ‘‘ dans . 
cette affaire ; cet instrument sera un titre de famille pour ceux 
qui y ont mis leur nom.’”? 


As it was, permission for the Russians to sign did not 
arrive till eight days later, and the treaty was not 
finally completed till June 26. All the Great Powers, 
as well as Portugal and Sweden, had then signed, the 
last-named, however, protesting against certain articles, 
notably that which restored Ferdinand to Naples. A 
protest by Consalvi on behalf of the Papal Court, 
which dealt mainly with the neglect of the Pope’s tem- 
poral interests, did nothing to lower the importance of 
the Final Act in public opinion. ; 
A general instrument had thus been created which 
served as a basis for the international life of Europe 


for nearly fifty years. was of first-class importance 


1-Clancarty to Castlereagh, Ibid.: ‘‘ We strongly represented 
not only the inconvenience and delay which would be thus in- 
curred but the incalculably pernicious consequences which must 
infallibly follow from the appearance thus afforded of difference 
and disunion, or at least of strong jealousies being prevalent 
among the Allies.” 

2 Klinkowstrém, p. 587, 
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that the insisten the Briti nipo- 


bs tentiaries on this form of treaty had met with success. 
By uniting all the separate tustraments in the A cte 


Te Was constructed 


t 


V a3 = 

special interests, had also to_agre 
uch it—might-object to any par 

As almost every State was-afieeted—b aty; 

result was to place the Vienna settlement in a special 
position, whack no other instrument has ever attained. 
The rest of Europe was invited to sign the treaty by 
accession. Several of the minor Powers refused for some 
time, either because they violently disagreed with some 
of the stipulations, or because there were still some 
arrangements outstanding which they desired to see ~ 
completed before they committed themselves. But, in 

_ the end, practically the whole of Europe acceded to the 

| treaty; and its stipulations were thus in a special way 
agreed to, and in a sense guaranteed by, all the 
sovereign States of Europe. The Pope and the Sultan 
were, of course, exceptions, both for rather petty 
reasons, and both, ultimately, much to their own dis- 
advantage. 

As has been seen, when the Congress met there had 
been in Europe a desire to give the new arrangements 
something more than’ the form of a treaty—a desire to 
add such special guarantees of the whole as would 
intimidate any Power which might try to overthrow it. 
Such an attempt to give permanence to a territorial 

' settlement which was defensible solely by the principle 
of the balance of power would, in any case, have been 
| doomed to failure. But the idea formally brought for- 
ward by Castlereagh, and warmly welcomed by the 
Ree of Russia, is worthy of more extended con- 


siderati he first attempt by European statesmen 
to.make their agreements permanent. — 


ticular portion of 
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Section 20. The Project of a Special Guarantee of 
the Vienna Treaty—This project for a_ special 
guarantee of the Vienna Treaty was brought forward 
by Castlereagh just before his departure. After the 
crisis of the Potlah-Saxcn question was ended, both the 
contending parties wished to renew their alliances with 
Castlereagh before he left Vienna. The Tsar, who 
knew of the secret treaty of January 3, 1815, 

.rather cleverly pressed for a renewal of the 
Quadruple Alliance, while Metternich and Talleyrand 
wished to conclude further secret engagements. 
Castlereagh, in order to check both these proposals, 
and at the same time give a special safeguard to that 
territorial equilibrium which he hoped had been suc- 
cessfully established, brought forward a scheme for a 
special declaration to safeguard the arrangements 
which had cost so much effort to conclude. 

** IT submitted to the Emperor,” he reported, ‘‘ that the best 
alliance that could be formed in the present state of Europe 
was that the Powers who had made the peace should, by a 
public declaration at the close of the Congress, announce to 
Europe, whatever difference may have existed in the details, 
their determination to uphold and support the arrangements 
agreed upon; and, further, their determination to unite their 
influence, and if necessary their arms, against the Power that 
should attempt to disturb it.’’? 

Alexander had himself long ago put forward ideas not 
altogether dissimilar,’ and he professed himself enthu- 
siastic over the proposal. 

Gentz was accordingly asked to draw up the de- 
claration, and produced a verbose and not very happily 
worded document.’ It would, however, have bound 
the Powers to oppose, with arms if necessary, any 
attempt to overthrow “J’ordre établi’’ by the treaty; 
and Castlereagh at this time undoubtedly expected the 
declaration to be issued to the world.‘ 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 18, 1815, F.O. Continent 7. 

2 Alison Phillips, op. gata 82. 

* D’Angeberg, p. 864; Klinkowstrém, p. 529. 

“Castlereagh, Circular Despatch, Feb. 18, 1815: ‘‘ It affords 
me great satisfaction to acquaint you that there is every prospect 
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Castlereagh united this scheme with a project for 
obtaining in the Vienna treaty a guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. The Porte, genuinely 
alarmed at the increase of Russian power, had been 
pressing this idea on both the British and Austrian 
Governments for some time.’ Metternich had been un- 
willing to risk a proposal of this nature in the state 
of his relations with Russia, but Castlereagh seized 
this opportunity to bring the matter before Alexander. 
If the Tsar’s new possessions in Poland were to receive 
the special guarantee of Europe, a guarantee of those 
of the Porte might be claimed as a quid pro quo. 
Alexander could not very well refuse, without betray- 
ing designs which were in direct contradiction to the 
lofty principles he was joining in defending. But he 
made it a condition that the points in dispute between 
Russia and the Porte, which had arisen since the has- 
tily-executed Treaty of Bucarest (1812), should first 
be settled through the intervention of Great Britain, 
France, and Austria; and he also wished that some- 
thing should be done to prevent the massacre of the 
Serbs, to which the Turks had now turned their 
energies.” These conditions were sufficient to make his 
consent useless; and, though the British Ambassador 
did his best to get the Porte to agree, the proposal was 


18ir Robert Liston to Castlereagh, Mar. 10, July 25, 1815, 
F.0. Turkey 82; Gentz, Dépéches Inédites, I, 121, 142. 

2 Castlereagh to Liston, Feb. 14, 1815, F.O. Continent 12; 
Fournier, Die Geheimpolizei, &c., p. 411, where the report of the 
Turkish representative, Mavrojeni, is given; Wellington to Castle- 
reagh, Feb. 25, 1815, W.S.D., IX, 578. 


of the Congress terminating with a general accord and guarantee 
between the Great Powers of Europe, with a determination to 
support the arrangement agreed upon, and to turn the general 
influence, and if necessary the general arms, against the Power 


.that shall first attempt to disturb the Continental peace.’ F.O. 


Continent 8. See also the ‘‘ Déclaration des Plénipotentiaires de 
la Grande-Bretagne par rapport & la garantie,” annexed to the 
protocol of February 11; D’Angeberg, p. 1860. 
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rejected even before the news of Napoleon’s return 
reached Constantinople.’ 

This rebuff was not likely to make England press 
the general scheme; and the return of N: apolec. which 
brought about a renewal of the Quadruple Alliance, 
inevitably increased the difficulties of guaranteeing 
the new order in Europe. _It is, however, surprising 
to find Russia, at a later stage, pressing the adoption 
of a special guarantee, while Austria and England 
opposed it.* The motives which led to this result are 
not fully known, but they appear to have been based 
on the uncertainty of the situation in Europe and the 
failure of the negotiations concerning Turkey. The 
Final Act, therefore, had no greater sanction than any 
other treaty. The impression produced on Alexander 
by the transaction was, however, immense. It awoke 
ideas that had been in his mind at previous epochs, 
and these, twisted into a strange shape by the emotional 
crisis he was to experience during the course of the 
year, produced the strange document of the Holy 
Alliance. The Holy Alliance, however, was drawn up 
on lines very different from those of Castlereagh’s 
scheme, which was simply a territorial guarantee, It 
should also be noted that, while Castlereagh’s scheme 
was specially suited to protect the interests of the 


1 Liston to Wellington, Mar. 25, Apr. 4, 1815, F.O. Continent 
Archives 26, F.O. Miscellaneous 95/28. ~ 

2 See a paper on “‘ Some Aspects of Castlereagh’s Foreign 
Policy ’’ by the present writer in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 3rd series, vol. VI, Nov. 16, 1911. A subse- 
quent examination of the Petrograd Archives confirms the fact 
that Clancarty refused to agree to the scheme at a later date; 
Nesselrode to Lieven, June 5/17, 1815. The refusal was attributed 
by the Russians to secret projects: between Austria and England 
on the: model of the treaty of January 3, 1815. 

* There can be no doubt that the idea of the Holy Alliance 
was given to Alexander by this proposal. Castlereagh was of 
that opinion (see Castlereagh to Liverpool, Sept.. 28, 1815. 
W.8.D., XI, 176), and the Tsar confessed as much to his religious 
confidant, Prinee Golitzin,.at a. later date. Grand Duke Nicholas 
Michaelovitch, L’Empereur Alexandre 1%, I. 524. 
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Porte, the Holy Alliance was so worded that only 
Christian sovereigns could sign it. 

It may be well also to remember that, in the discus- 
sions that were to ensue during the period following 
the Congress of Vienna on the exact character of the 
treaties signed in his period, Castlereagh adopted the 
view that the Vienna Treaty was no more sacred and 
special than any other treaty which settled the limits 
of the European States. By that time he had learnt 
how difficult it was to guarantee territorial rights with- 
out at the same time touching upon internal questions. 
The extravagant schemes of Alexander had made him 
welcome the fact that the Treaty of Vienna was no 
European Alliance, but simply an ordinary treaty, the 
breach of which gave any Power affected the right to 


_recourse to arms, but which implied no general promise 


on the part of Europe to come to its support.’ 


Section 21. The Method of Transacting Business. 
The Functions of the Committees. The Statistical 
Committee.—The charge of idleness made against the 
Congress is, on the whole, unfounded. The real work 
could only be transacted by a comparatively small 
number of people, and these were most of the time over- 
whelmed with business. It was only the sovereigns, 
minor plenivotentiaries, and the mass of irresponsible 
visitors, who really had time to enjoy the daily routine 
of pleasure provided bv the Austrian Court. The 
principal Ministers and their subordinates put in an 
appearance only when it was necessary for them to 


_ approach some royal personage or to meet some rival 


parts 


or ally. Metternich was the least industrious of the 


i principal Ministers, as Gentz often complained, but 
. the others never relaxed their efforts. 


At the formal meetings of the Eight, held in Metter- 
nich’s room, there were usually eighteen to twenty 
persons present; and the scene has been perpetuated in 


1 See Appendix VIII, p. 166. Memorandum presented to the 
Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 1818. 
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a picture by Isabey. Metternich was President of this 
Committee, and Gentz acted as its secretary; and in 
this sense they were President and Secretary. of the 
Congress." At the Committee of Five Wessenberg 
acted as protocolist. Gentz, however, and his sub- 
ordinates kept what was substantially a “ Bureau de 
Protocole,” which served as the business centre of the 
Congress; and Gentz expressly styled himself “ First 
Secretary of the Congress.”*? The main business was, 
however, transacted informally. . During the first four 
months the Ministers of the four Powers met nearly 
every morning at Metternich’s for an informal confer- 
ence. For some time also the three Sovereigns met in 
the afternoon to review the matters which had been 
‘discussed by their Ministers in the morning. It was 
necessary for innumerable private interviews to take 
place between the Ministers and the representatives of 
smaller Powers; and it was in these private conferences 
that the decisions on the big questions were arrived at. 
Castlereagh, especially, who was acting as mediator. 
scarcely allowed a single document to be exchanged 
between the Powers on the Polish-Saxon question 
without either preparing the way for it by an inter- 
view or smoothing away difficulties by personal ex- 
planations. The technical work by which the ideas 
and compromises of the Ministers were put into shape 
was nianaged by a small group of men. Of these 
the chief were Humboldt, who was mainly responsible 
for thé numerous Prussian papers; Clancarty, who 
was:one of the most industrious and conscientious 
workers at the Congress: Dalberg, who added the prac- 
tical touches to Talleyrand’s outbursts; La Besnar-. 


_ 1 Metternich, however, disclaimed the title of ‘‘ President of 
“she Congress.’” D’Angeberg, 197. 

? Klinkowstrém, p. 538. One of Talleyrand’s original ideas 
was the formation of a Bureau de Protocole for the Congress, 
which he suggested should be in charge of La Besnarditre, Cook, 
the. British Under-Secretary, and Binder, an Austrian diplomatist 
The nationality of the three officials is significant. | Minster 
Sept. 2, 1814, Hanover Archives. 
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digre, who composed many of his ablest papers; Wes- 
senberg, who made up for Metternich’s lack of in- 
dustry; and Gentz, who drew up nearly all the most 
important declarations, drafted the treaty, and found 
time to send long despatches to the Hospodar of 
‘Wallachia. Both Prussia and Austria had also a 
number of .capable civil servants who rendered 
invaluable service. 

Special Committees—As has been seen, various 
Committees were set up to deal with special questions. 
These were ‘otistitated on no set principle, being 
appointed from time to time as circumstances required. 
The members of them were not always plenipoten- 
tiaries, minor officials being allowed to take part. The 
Committee of Five, the real Congress, however, kept 
so much of the work in its own hands that the total 
number of these Committees is surprisingly small, 
when the large number of subjects covered: is con- 
sidered. The Committees were all nominated by the 
Committee of Eight or the Committee of Five aad 
the German Committee, which arose of itself, and 
the Swiss Committee), and to these two directing 
Committees the sub-Committees reported—to the Com- 
mittee of Eight if the subject were of a general nature, 
and to the Committee of Five if territorial questions 
were concerned. The Committees consisted for the 
most part of representatives of the five Great Powers, 
though in one or two the minor Powers were also repre- 
sented. Not all of the five Powers were, however, 
represented on all the Committees, only those specially 
interested having members. . 

The most important Committee was that on Switzer- 
land, consisting of representatives of the four Powers. 
a French one being added later. It was appointed 
apparently by the Ministers of the four Powers, and 
met first formally on November 14, 1814." It conferred: 


1 For details of the constitution of the Committees see also the 
paper on International Congresses, No. 151, Part TI, Section 10. 

? D’Angeberg, 430. The exact occasion on which it was 
appointed is obscure. 
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with the Swiss representatives, and eventually re- 
ported to the Committee of Eight, but its territoriai 
arrangements were also considered by the Committee 
of Five, altered, and referred back by them.’ A Com- 
mittee on Tuscany, appointed by the Committee of 
Eight, contained representatives of Spain and France, 
as well as of Austria, Russia, and England. There 
were also small Committees appointed to consider the 
transfer of Genoa to Sardinia and the complicated 
question of the Duchy of Bouillon. 

Three Committees were also appointed by the Com- 
mittee of Eight to deal with the three general questions 
brought before the Congress. That on the slave trade, 
however, was not allowed to call itself a Committee, 
but only a Conference. Spain and Portugal had mem. - 
bers on it, as well as England and France, while 
Sweden, Russia, and Austria were also represented. 
The important Committee on international rivers at 
first consisted only of the Great Powers interested, but 
subsequently representatives of the smaller riparian 
Powers were added to it. Each of the eight Powers was 
represented on the Committee appointed to examine 
the relative status of European Powers and their diplo- 
matic agents. These three Committees reported to 
the Committee of Eight, and their reports were 
adopted by it. 

he functions and constitution of the drafting Com- 

mittee has already been considered.? The Statistical 
Committee, of which details are given below, was the 
only other formed. The total, not counting the Com- 
mittee of Eight, and that of the Five, was only ten,: 
including the German Committee. The small size 
of the directing Committee and the wish of the prin- 
cipal plenipotentiaries to keep affairs in their own. 
hands accounts for the small number necessary to deal 
with so’ many complicated questions. It may be 
doubted if the efficiency of the Congress would have 
been increased by any further devolution of business 

1 D’Angeberg, 735, 980, 982. 

2 See above, Section 19. 
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The territorial questions were all closely related, and 
needed consideration as a whole, and, if separated, 
would have constantly needed reference back to the 
Committee of Five. 

One of the conspicuous successes of the Congress was 
the Statistical Committee. As has been stated, this 
Committee was one of Castlereagh’s ideas, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how the Congress could have come to any 
definite conclusion without it. There had already been 
considerable recrimination as to the population of the 
territories under discussion. The problem of the re- 
construction of Prussia was largely an arithmetical 
one. The Committee was ordered to make a complete 
enumeration of all the territories conquered from 
Napoleon and his Allies. Martens, the international 
lawyer, acted as its secretary, but the chief work was 
done by Hoffmann, a Prussian statistician of deserved 
reputation; and the result was to establish, in the main, 
the Prussian figures. The sources on which the Com- 
mission drew were, of course, largely non-official, since 
a systematic census had never been taken of many terri- 
tories. Nevertheless, the only serious difficulties were 
found in the enumeration of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
where a mean between two disputed figures was 
accepted. The Commission was not appointed till 
December 24; and on January 19 it was able to furnish 
the Committee of Five with a report, which gave 
statistics of population of all the territories with which 
they were concerned. It had been originally the in- 
tention, both of Castlereagh and Metternich, -that 


' something more than a mere evaluation’ of numbers 


should be made, and that the riches of the respective 
provinces and the quality of their inhabitants should 
be taken into consideration.’ But this view was suc- 
cessfully opposed by Prussia; and the Committee was 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 24, 1814, F.O. Continent 9 
(see Appendix VII); Pallain, p. 201; D’Angeberg, p. 561. See C. 
Dupuis, Le Principe d’Equilibre et le Concert européen, pp. 60 ff. ; 
F. von Arneth, Johann Freiherr von Wessenberg, I, 283. Miin- 
ster also tried to use this Commission for political purposes. 
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eventually strictly enjoined not to take into considera- 
tion anything but the actual numbers. Talleyrand, 
indeed, made some protest against a valuation which 
reckoned an inhabitant of Poland and one of the rich 
territories of Saxony and the Rhine as of equal worth. 
But it was impossible to put these ideas into practice, 
as they would have introduced standards. of value 
which could not be really weighed by the statisticians. 
The result was, of course, much to the advantage of 
Prussia. 


Section 22. Espionage. The Social Life of the 
Congress.—At Vienna there was in existence the most 
completely organized secret police in Europe;’ not even 
Napoleon, with the help of Fouché, possessed a machine 
of such efficiency. When it was known that the Con- 
gress was to meet at Vienna, immense preparations 
were made to strengthen the personnel of this secret. ser- 
vice. Not only was there engaged a large number of 
new agents in every class of society, but also a number 
of volunteers, many of the highest rank, were enlisted 
in the service of the Emperor by Hager, the industrious 
head of the secret police. From the opening of the 
Congress to its close the vigilance of these agents never 
relaxed. The waste-paper-baskets of the diplomatists, 
whose contents were obtained by servants placed there 
for the purpose, provided a rich store of material. 
Every letter that came through the post was, of course, 
opened. This was the usual custom, and known to all 
diplomatists. If they sent anything by post which 
they did not wish to be read, cipher was always used.” 
But the Austrian police obtained, through the venality 


1 The activities at the Congress of the secret police have recently 
been revealed by two historians who have had access to the docu- 
ments of the Ministry of the Interior in Vienna. See Fournier 
(A.), Die Geheimpolizei auf dem Wiener Kongress; Weil (M. H.), 
Les Dessous du Congrés de Vienne, 2 vols. 

2 But some ciphers were known. The Prussians obtained a 
copy of the British cipher during the Napoleonic wars; and this 
fact Was not discovered till'1817. The Prussians also had the 
Austrian and Swedish cipher. ‘F.0. Prussia, 108, 114, 7 
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of couriers and servants, many letters and notes which 
were thought to have been despatched quite safely. A 
daily report of these documents was sent to the 
Emperor by the chief of the secret police, together 
with a record of a large number of conversations which 
had been shared in or overheard by his agents. Even 
the Austrian Court and Ministers were not exempt 
from this espionage, which Meet to include in its 
meshes every person of the slightest importance at 
Vienna. 

By such means the police did find out a very great 
deal. Their reports were, perhaps, most useful in 
furnjshing details of the relations of one person to 
another and in gauging the public opinion of the 
Congress. The principal Ministers used their own 
couriers, and thus their despatches were generally safe, 
while the actual facts as to the most important transac- 
tions were only known to a very few people. Still, a 
great many very secret things were ascertained in this 
way.’ The French Embassy, in particular, was indis- 
creet; and the inner motives of Talleyrand’s campaign 
were fully known to the Austrians. The relations of 
Alexander and Metternich with the Princess Bagratian 
and the Duchess de Sagan were reported in the greatest 
detail. A record of the visits that each important 
Minister paid or received each day was carefully made. 
How far the- Austrian Foreign Office was able to use 
this information to advantage is not known. It 
appears possible that the Foreign Minister himself was 
not shown all of it, the reports being made direct to 
the Emperor. But it must have played a part in the 
decisions of November and December, when the issue 
of events was so uncertain; and it was very useful to 
Metternich in the deep game of intrigue he played in 
the Italian questions. 


| For example, the French Consul at Leghorn was engaged in 
a plot to kidnap Napoleon. His report, written in sympathetic 
ink between the lines of an ostensibly commercial report, was torn 


‘up by Dalberg and thrown into the waste-paper-»asket. It vas 


secured and pieced together by the ‘secret agents. 
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The secrets of the British mission were better 
guarded than those of any other mission at Vienna. 
The despatches were, of course, sent by couriers of tried 
fidelity. |The only intercepts were some sent to Con- 
stantinople by Austrian couriers, the contents of 
which were already known to Metternich. Special 
instructions had also been given at the outset that the — 
contents of the waste-paper-baskets were to be carefully 
burnt; and the Embassy staff was specially warned 
against the dangers of Vienna social life. Thus, 
though at one time some of the Embassy servants seem 
to have been in the pay of the seeret police, nothing of 
the slightest importance was found out. In short, 
Castlereagh anticipated the other diplomatists in -pre- 
cautions the necessity for which they only found out 
by experience. 

The social side of the Vienna Congress has impressed 
itself on history, but its importance has been ex- 
aggerated. As has been pointed out, the unending 
series of balls, dinners, reviews, and fétes did not 

_greatly hinder the work of those whose industry was 
important. More serious were the rivalries of various 
ladies, in which Metternich and Alexander were in- 
volved, and which certainly increased the friction 

. between them; and a certain amount of indiscreet con- 
versation was due to the presence of so many women. 
Almost all the crowned heads and diplomatists 
brought their wives and other female relations to 
Vienna. Gentz’s remark to Wessenberg: 

‘* Rien de plus choquant que des généraux et des Minicstres 


qui trainent avec eux des femmes (épouses surtout) dans leurs 
campagnes ou dans leurs missions,”’ 


may be considered just, but on the whole the results 
were less pernicious than might have been expected. 


Section 23. Attempts to Influence the Decisions of 
the Congress through Public Opinion and the Home 
Governments.—The endeavours of the diplomatists at 
Vienna to influence the course of events at the Congress 
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¥ by applying pressure elsewhere, either through public 
opinion or, in the case of Great Britain and France, 
through the home Governments, theagh on the whole 
qptirely—gnsuccessful, are worthy of some notice. 
Public opinion érmany was greatly stirred by the 
Saxon question and the problem of the German Consti- 
tution. There was a great journalistic battle on these 
subjects, in which all the Courts were concerned; and 
Talleyrend was suspected on more than one occasion 
of stirring up strife for his own purposes. It cannot, 

, however, be said that they affected the decisions of 
/ the statesmen in any material degree. The Polish 
\ Saxon question was settled purely on_grounds of ex: 
i iency? populations of Germany were trans- 
ferred from one monarch to another, with scarcely 
\ the slightest reference to their wishes. The public 
‘opinion of the Habsburg Kingdom was directed (in 
the interests of Metternich) by Pilat in the Oester- 
reichische Beobachter, while Gentz disseminated his 
chief’s views throughout Europe in articles which 
have been described as masterpieces of force and point. 
Public opinion in England was closely watched, and 
especially the debates in the House of Commons. 
“ Tant que nous aurons un Parlement en Angleterre, 
il y aura une tribune pour toute l'Europe,” said Sir, 
Sidney Smith at the Congress; and his words were 
repeated by a more profound publicist, the Abbé du 

( Pradt.!. The idea of using British public opinion to 
‘ influence Castlereagh occurred to more than one 
{ Power. Talleyrand’s notes were written to a certain 
extent with this end in view, though he appears to 
have taken no steps to act directly on the British 
Government.? Other diplomatists, however, wrote to 
the British press, amongst them the Bavarian 
Minister, who sent a letter to the Morning Chronicle, 
the principal opponent of the Government, under the 

1 Du Pradt, Congrés de Vienne, I, 51. 

2 The Comte de la Chastre, his representative at London, was, 
hewever, ordered to discuss the Neapolitan question with the 


Ministry, and to try to find out their real opinions. To La 
Chastre, Dec. 14, 1814, Archives des Affaires Etrangtres, Paris. 
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pseudonym “Saxon.’’* Metternich might have been 
satisfied that he could not better the position which 
Castlereagh had assumed; but he tried to put pressure | 
on the Prince Regent in the question of bubsi dice only 
to meet with a complete rebuff. His Ambassador, Mer- 
veldt, was also ordered to insert articles in the press. 
Merveldt, however, who was not in Metternich’s confi- 
dence, spent much time in trying to remove a deeply- 
rooted feeling in political circles that Austria was both 
financially and militarily exhausted, but he received 
a severe reproof for discussing the affairs of the Con- 
gress with Liverpool and the Prince Regent.’ 

It was the Russians, however, despite their failure in / 
the early part of the year, who made the most deter- ( 
mined attempt to undermine Castlereagh. Lieven was 
instructed, in a series of despatches of December 1814, 
that. Castlereagh was deliberately attempting to keep 
the Continent in a state of unrest in order to estab- 
lish British influence in the rest of the world. He was 
ordered to obtain access to the members of the Cabinet 
who did not agree with Castlereagh’s policy, especially 
Bathurst, Sidmouth, and Vansittart. The principal 
leaders of the Opposition were also to be sounded, while 
every effort was to be made to influence public opinion 
in a direction favourable to Russia’s interests. For 
this purpose the principal journalists were to be 
approached, and views suitable to their different party 
opinions were to be suggested to them. Special stress 
was to be laid on the commercial advantages of a good 
understanding with Russia; and it was to be suggested 
that the liberties of the English people were themselves ? 
threatened by the support which the Foreign Minister ( 
was giving to the most reactionary Continental Powers. ) 


1 Pfeffel to Wrede, Jan. 19, 1815; Fournier, Die Geheimpolizei, 
éc., p. 365. : : 

2 Merveldt to Metternich, Sept. 22, Oct. 4, Dec. 2, 1814, 
Vienna Archives. The Courier was the paper chosen by Merveldt, 
and some: money appears to have changed hands. though the 
Ambassador; reported that: ‘‘ English journalists affect not to be 
bought.”-. : : : ; : 


Pao ome 
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The various stages of the plan were carefully indi- 
cated. First there was to be the attempt to win over 
the Cabinet; only if this failed was recourse to be had 
to the Opposition and the press.’ 

Subsequent experience showed the Russians that 
they could do little by these means. Lieven reported 
that the best way of winning a more favourable posi-' 
tion was to flatter the Prince Regent and to try to 
overcome the marked hostility he displayed towards the 
Russian Court. Orders were accordingly given for 
orders and uniforms to be sent for the delectation of 
His Royal Highness.? Special instructions were also 
sent, however, to watch over the discussions on the | 
Polish question in the British Parliament, in order 
that the Russian point of view might be brought before 
the British public. The total effect of all this was not 
great. It is true that Castlereagh’s policy was not 
popular with his colleagues, but they were unable to 
influence him. As for public opinion in England, it 
was never sufficiently instructed and organized to pro- 
duce any effect except in the question of the slave trade. 

Castlereagh adopted with more success a similar 


' policy towards Talleyrand. When he was not satisfied 


with the latter’s attitude on the main points in dispute, 
he endeavoured to work on the King and Blacas 
through Wellington, hinting that, unless they agreed, 
he might be compelled to recognise Murat, and was able 
to get instructions sent which placed the Polish ques- 
tion for the moment before the Saxon one.’ The 
readine§s of his home Government to come into line 
with Great Britain undoubtedly affected Talleyrand’s 
policy, but it was also at bottom his own real desire; 
and the total effect of the pressure cannot be said to 
have been of great importance. Metternich also en- 


1 Projet d’Instruction pour le Comte de Lieven, Dec. 1814, 
Petrograd Archives. See Martens (F.), Recueil des Traités, &c., 
XI, 211. 

2 Nesselrode to Lieven, June 5-17, 1815, Petrograd Archives. 

> Castlereagh to Liverpool, Oct. 24, 1814, F.O. Continent 7; 
Correspondence, X, 182, 185; W.S.D., IX, 417, 498, 494. 
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deavoured to circumvent Talleyrand by opening direct 
negotiations with Paris on the Italian question, and in 
this scheme he had considerable success. But events 
made this transaction of less importance than at one 
time seemed probable. The truth was that nearly 
all that was ‘most powerful in Europe was concen- 
trated at the Congress, and distances were too great and 
the means of communication too slow for much effect 
to be produced by action elsewhere. 


"See below, Section 27. 
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PART Ill THE WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


Section 24. The Polish-Saxon Problem. The 
failure of Castlereagh’s first plan—The decisions of 
the Congress of Vienna, as has been stated above, 


e E appeared aI of tae 
a. The territories in the west of saab 
which were at the disposal of the Congress, could then 
be used to a large extent to build up Holland and 
Hanover, and there would be a surplus left to facilitate 
arrangements between Austria, Bavaria, and Baden. 
othing had, however, as yet been agreed to in writing 
he plan depended on an informal understanding 
/\between Hardenberg and Metternich, which Castle- 
\ ene ort extiburiaeyieelly supported. Two great 


e stilit A i arty,led_b: Stadion and 
Schwarzenberg; while Hardenberg could 
the support of bis King apeiast te—Tear, There were 
also other questions in dispute between the two 
German Powers which threatened to break up their 
alliance. 


Of all these difficulties Castlereagh was fully aware, 
but he was under the impression that, by himself direct- 


1 See above, Section 14. 


a3 : : r 
. by sacrificing Saxony. 0 fd cad besa rom wi 
_ falling, almos: entirely 
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ing the negotiations, he could overcome them and force 
Russia to give way before the united opposition of her 
three allies. The instructions which 

certainly drew up for himself for the Congress of 


Vienna have never been discovered. ihe principles 
on_which he acted_are, however, not in doubt. His 


in object, as he told his Cabinet in Novembe 
peer raring er 
the centre o urope a: 


strengthenin 


and the West. For_this purpose he wished, not only 
for as 


ng Prussia, but_also for an alliance between 


The attack against Alexander was begun, not by . 
Hardenberg and Metternich, whose countries were 
mainly concerned, but by the English Minister acting 
as mediator. The Tsar condescended to argue his own 
case, which he first stated in an interview with 
Castlereagh at the end of September. Castlereagh, 
after establishing the fact that neither Russia nor her 
Allies were prepared to create an independent Poland, 
set out once more all the arguments against the 
Russian plan. Alexander’s wish to give the Poles a 
Constitution would, he maintained, ensure the dis- 
affection of such Poles as were still left under Prussian 
and Austrian rule; and he insisted that Alexander was 
defying the opinion of all Europe, including his own 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Nov. 11, 1814, F.O. Continent 8. 
See an article by the present writer on England and the Polish- 
Sazon Problem at the Congress of Vienna in Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 8rd series, vol. VII, where a selection 
from Castlereagh’s despatches is printed. 
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Russian subjects. In reply, Alexander said his policy 
was directed, not by Russian interests or his own 
ambition, but with a view to the happiness of the Poles 
and from a sense of “ moral duty ’’; and he hinted that 
public opinion in Great Britain approved his scheme. 
The impression he produced on Castlereagh, however, 
was that he was prepared to give up the idea of a 
Polish Kingdom if he could be allowed to retain Polish 
territory ; and in an interview with Nesselrode next day, 
Castlereagh made it clear that he was not prepared to 
allow the odium of vetoing a Polish Constitution to fall 


on Great Britain. His_ objection, he said, to 
as i tain than in the system by which 
~ she proposed to administer tt 
n order to set the Austrian and Prussian Ministers 
on a line of attack which he could himself support, he 
drew up a memorandum for their guidance, which 
based the opposition to Alexander’s designs on the fact 
that they were contrary to the treaties signed in 1813. 
A second interview with Alexander followed. His plea 
that he had a duty to the Poles was turned by Castle- 
reagh against him. “I asked His Imperial Majesty 
how he distinguished between his duty to the Poles:on 
one side of his line and on the other.’ He insisted 
that the matter must be arrued on grounds of ex- 
peau which were the real motives animating the 
owers concerned. It would be an injustice to 
Alexander to suppose that the interests of the Poles 
did not play a considerable part in his decisions; and 
he ultimately showed his good faith by granting them 
the Constitution which he had promised: But it was 
useless for him to plead his motive when he was not 
prepared to press it to its logical conclusion and re- 
establish a free Poland. It was Russian interests that 
\ governed the major decision against independence; 
‘\ and, on this point, Castlereagh fastened. Beaten in 
‘" logic, Alexander could only rely on the argument of 


' Castlereagh to Liverpool, Oct. 2, F.O. Continent 7. 
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force. On this point, too, Castlereagh liad an 
answer :— 

‘‘ The Emperor insinuated that the question could only end 
in one way, as he was in possession. I observed that it was 
very true His Imperial Majesty was in possession, and he must 
know that no one was less disposed than myself hostilely to 
dispute that possession; but I was sure His Imperial Majesty 
would not be satisfied to rest his pretensions on a title of 
conquest in opposition to the general sentiments of Europe.”’ 

He transmitted the same day to the Tsar the 
memorandum he had drawn up for the guidance of 
Metternich and Hardenberg, together with a letter 
worded with the utmost frankness, so that there might 
be no doubt as to his opinions." Meanwhile Alexander, ° 
in interviews with Talleyrand and Metternich, had 
adopted an even more menacing tone.” He made no 
secret of the fact that-he intended to keep almost all 
the Duchy of Warsaw, and he would make no con- 
cessions of any: kind. 

The reason why Castlereagh had had to enter the 
lists single-handed, instead of the three Courts making 
a united protest. lay in the fact that the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance was not yet completed. On his 
arrival at Vienna, Castlereagh found that both 
Metternich and Hardenberg were loth to commit 
themselves. Metternich, indeed, talked loudly of war, 
but, in spite of the negotiations of the summer, he, 
would not make in writing that definite offer of Saxony | 
to “Prus ‘a ‘which alone could indiice her to join him) 
in opposing Alexander ; while Hardenberg dared take 
no step that would” risk a Tupture with Russia, lest he 
should be Tef€ without an ally. Tn-these circumstances] 
if was impossible to get either Power to “Opps | 
Alexander’s_threats by a show of force. But Castle 
reagh endeavoured to get them to combine to refuse to 
recognise Poland as Russian territory. He personally 


1 Castlereagh to Alexander, Oct. 12, 1814, W.S.D., IX, 880. The 
memorandum is printed in D’Angeberg, 265; W.8.D., IX, 882. 

?Pallain, Correspondance inédite du Prince Talleyrand et du 
Roi Louis XVIII, p. 18. 


of 
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ane to influence the King of Prussia, but found him 
unwilling to oppose Alexander, though he admitted 
that he disapproved of his plans. 

Castlereagh had more success with Metternich and 


Hardenberg, between whom he contrived an interview. 
arden <plained very frankly that he could not 


join in exposin ssia while assurances as re} ane 


a ere still lac romised, however 
if Austria and Great Britain would zIaTaNUe Saxony 
to Prussia he would unite with them “to oppose such 


‘resistance as prudence . might justify to Russian 
encroachments.’’ Metternich was without a fixed plan, 
and appeared already to have abandoned hope, but the 
insistence of Castlereagh at last induced him to agree.’ 
Hardenberg immediately tried to obtain these promises 
in writing by a letter of October 9, which formally 
asked for the assent of England and Austria to the 
incorporation of Saxony in Prussia, as well as the 
acquisition of Mainz. Castlereagh gave immediate 
consent. Metternich still hesitated Hardonbere 
‘| pressed for reply, and at last, on October 22, Metterni 
agreed to t TO) 
ever, on succes: of he Polish negotiations, and he 


ec ay: must have Mainz. is was not 
sufficient f it only_ bi 


moment. Castlereagh himself drew up a plan for joint 
action. A 


he Gipestion of an independent Poland ¢ 0 
scale Wai 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Oct. 9, 1814, F.O. Continent 7. 

2 HardenBerg to Metternich, Oct. 9, 1814, D’Angeberg., 1934; 
Castlereagh to Hardenberg, Oct. 11, 1814, Ibid., 274, W.S.D., 
IX, 839; Hardenberg to Metternich, Oct. 21, 1814, F.O. Conti- 
nent 7; Metternich to Hardenberg, Oct. 22, 1814, D’Angeberg. 
1989. 
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between the three Eastern Powers was the real objec- 
tive. The two Emperors and the King of Prissia-were 
about to visit Buda-Pesth, and here Alexander was to 
be told of the united demand of his allies._Castlereagh 
had great hopes of success, but he made a fatal mistake 
in allowing the plan to be disclosed-when he was not 
himself~on the scene. Alexander showed that his 
reliance on his personal supremacy over the Prussian 
King was well founded. He attacked Metternich and 
Hardenberg with bitter fury in the presence of their 
masters; and, though the Emperor of Austria was firm, 
Frederick William immediately gave way. The whole 


edifice that Castlereagh had built up thus collapsed _at »-~ 


the outset.2 When Metternich, on their return to 
Vienna, asked the Prussian Minister to co-operate 
against Alexander, an evasive afswer was 
returned, deprecating’ steps that might lead to 
hostilities, and suggesting various lines of compromise 
which Castlereagh was to submit to Alexander in the 
name of the two Powers. Even this answer was con- 
sidered too anti-Russian by Frederick William. 
Castlereagh and Metternich refused to consider joint 
discussions under these conditions. The rdéle of 
mediator which the former wished to play was only 


possible if he had the two German Powers united be- . 


hind him, while the Austrian Cabinet was now growing 


restive on the question of Saxony, with the result that / 


Metternich’s tone stiffened considerably. Castlereagh 
accordingly withdrew from the. negotiations, and 
Metternich also intimated to Prussia that their joint 
action against Russia was at an end.‘ 

In narrating his failure to his Cabinet, Castlereagh 
could only reiterate his opinion that, had it not been 
1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Oct. 24, 1814, F.O. Continent 7. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Nov. 11, 1814, F.O. Continent 8. 

» Metternich to Hardenberg, Nov. 2, 1814, D’Angeberg, 379: 
Hardenberg to Castlereagh, Nov. 7, 1814, F.O. Continent 8; Del. 
briick, Friedrich Wilhelm III und Hardenberg auf dem Wiener 
Kongress, Historische Zeitschrift, UXIII, 268. 

“Castlereagh to Liverpool, Nov. 21, 1814; Metternich to Har- 
denberg, Nov. 12, 1814, F.O. Continent 8 
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for the King of Prussia, the plan would have succeeded. 
‘The two Central Powers would then have been able 
to settle their difficulties on friendly terms, and it 
would have been easy to confront Alexander with a 
united Germany. He admitted that he had been led 
to take a more active share in the negotiations than he 
had thought was j:ossible, but he felt that a mediator 
was necessary to unite Europe against Russia. All this 
had now failed, and he gave it as his opinion that, 


‘unless the Emperor of Russia can be brought to a more 
moderate and sound course of public conduct, the peace which 
we have so dearly purchased will be of short duration.”* 


The Emperor meanwhile had been forced by the 
Poles to reply to Castlereagh’s written communication. 
The memorandum was drawn up by Czartoryski, as 
Alexander had now ceased to employ any of the 
Russians on these transactions; and Nesselrode had so 
completely fallen into disfavour that it was expected 
every day that he would be superseded. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that no suggestion of 
comproniise was made. Castlereagh found himself 
under the necessity of replying, though he refused te 
treat Alexander as personally responsible for the memo- 
raridum. He reiterated the argument that Alexander 
was breaking the treaties of 1813; and, though tlie 
Poles insisted on an answer to this attack, Alexander 
forwarded it with a cold note asking that in future only 
official chantiels should be used. Neither Castlereagh 
nor Alexander had much reason to be satisfied with this 
method of conducting business. The Tsar had douht- 
less thought that, by negotiations in person, he could 
bear down Castlereagh’s opposition, but the result was 
only to expose their differences. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that, while Alexander permitted himself to 
indulge in ungovernable displays of temper towards 
“Metternich, Hatdenberg, and Talleyrand, he never 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Nov. 11, 1814, F.O: Continent 8; 
Nov. 18, 1814, W.8.D., IX, 451. : 
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treated the British Minister otherwise than with the ,; 
greatest courtesy.” 

Where Castlereagh had failed it was not likely that 
Hardenberg would succeed, though for the sake of 
appearances it was necessary for him to make some 
attempt. He proposed to Alexander considerable , 
cessions of his Polish territory, which would have given | 
to Prussia the fortress of Thorn and the line of the | 
river Wartha, and to Austria Cracow and the line of 
the river Nida. It was added that no further abe 
tion would be made to the Emperor’s pee for a Polish 
Kingdom. The answer, delayed by Alexander’s illness, 
was delivered by Czartoryski and Stein. The only con- ~. 
cession made on the Polish frontier was to offer to make | 
Thorn and Cracow free towns. At the same time even ° 
this concession was linked up with a demand that , 
Saxony should be given to Prussia, and that Mainz : 
should be a fortress of the Confederation.* ~The | 
Russo-Prussian Alliance was thus demonstrated. 
Metternich could not accept such a proposal. His offer 
of Saxony to Prussia had been conditional on active 
co-operation against Alexander. It was now, there- 
fore, withdrawn, and a complete deadlock ensued. 
The Saxon question now opened, especially in the 
inflamed state of public opinion in Germany, was a 
problem which appeared to have no solution; and, as 
Prussia had now to seek compensation in Germany for 
her losses in Poland, all the minor States were 
threatened. 


Thus the first phase of the negotiation Closed with a 
heay_SBteat tor CaseTenph- —-Phe-ie was his, 
e had failed owing’ to Alexander’s control of the 
Prussian King. Hardenberg had, indeed.: acted 
against his own. wishes, and bitterly repented! of his 


Say 


1 Alexander to Castlereagh, Oct. 30. 1814, W.S.D., IX, 386; 
Castlereagh to Alexander, Nov. 4. 1814, Ibid., 410; Alexander tr 
Castlereagh, Nov. 21, 1814, Ibid., 441. The last reply was 
delayed by the Emperor’s illness. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 5, 1814, F.0. Continent 8; 
D’Angeberg, 485, 498; Minster, p. 194 
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folly in not settling the Polish frontiers in 1813. But 
Prussia was now relying on Russia to get Saxony, 
which was transferred from Russian to Prussian 
occupation in a manner which asserted in the eyes of 
Europe Prussia’s intention to keep the whole of it.’ 
The two German Powers were hopelessly at variance; 
.. and the situation which Castlereagh had feared from 
the first had arisen. The failure to check Russia had 
made Prussia and Austria irreconcilable rivals in 
. Germany. For the moment Castlereagh could do 
nothing but let events take their course. As soon as he 
abandoned the conduct of the negotiations they 
became more embittered every day. Even the decencies 
of diplomacy were no longer observed, and military 
preparations were hastily begun by .all the Great 
Powers. 


215 

Section 88 The Final Settlement of the German 
Treaty of January 3, 1815, between Austria, Great 
Britain, and France.—Castlereagh was not long tc 
remain a spectator of this impossible situation. He 
was soon called back to’ construct an entirely new com- 
bination. Beaten on the question of Poland, he was 
yet able to preserve the peace of Europe and build 
up a barrier, as he thought, to Russian power. In 
this he acted entirely on his own responsibility in a 
situation which cannot have been covered by his 
instructions, and, to a certain extent, in defiance of 
the wishes of his Cabinet. He received no official 
instructions of any importance from London until 
December. Liverpool carried on a voluminous private 
correspondence with him, throwing out suggestions, 
‘and giving some account of Parliamentary and 
public opinion at home; but it took between ten 


1 Russia had pressed this transfer, to which Castlereagh and 
Metternich had given only provisional assent, at a much earlier 
date, in order to embroil Prussia with Austria. Hardenberg re- 
fused; but, acting on orders from Russia, Repnin, the Russian 
commander, issued a proclamation, which produced at Vienna 
exactly the effect desired by Alexander. Miinster, p. 105. 
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and twelve days for a courier to get to Vienna, and 
situations changed so rapidly that it was not possible 
for the Cabinet to exert much control. Its opinion on 
these European problems was, however, clear. On the 
Polish question it was exceedingly lukewarm, and it 
wished to have as little to do with this as possible. 
Liverpool was much afraid lest Great Britain should 
appear to oppose Polish independence, and, in the 
middle of October, he thought it advisable to press this 
point on Castlereagh’s notice.’ The -account of 
Castlereagh’s activities increased the alarm in London; 
and, at the end of October, Vansittart attacked Castle- 
reagh’s display of initiative in a memorandum which 
Liverpool said had made a deep impression on the 
Cabinet.” These warnings were repeated during the 
middle of November, and the dangers of war, and the 
necessity of at least.an interval of peace, were pointed 
out again and again.’ 

Public opinion in favour of the independence of 
Saxony was now growing in London, and this was also 
expressed in Liverpool's letters:* but his main pre- 
occupation was to keep Great Britain out of war. 
Castlereagh’s despatches, recounting the failure of his 
policy of mediator, and hinting at’ hostilities, pro- 
duced a definite instruction from the Cabinet. On 
November 27 an official despatch was sent to him, 
which contained the sentence:— : 


“Tt is unnecessary for me to point out to you the impos- 
sibility of His Royal Highness consenting to involve this 
country in hostilities at this time for any of the objects which 
have been hitherto under discussion at Vienna.’’5 


Three weeks after he received this instruction, 
Castlereagh signed a treaty which made definite pro- 


! Liverpool to Castlereagh, Oct. 14, 1814, W.S.D., IX, 342. 

? Liverpool to Castlereagh, Oct. 28, 1814, W.S.D., IX, 383. 

% Liverpool to Castlereagh, Nov. 2, Nov. 18, Nov. 265, 
1814, W.S.D., IX, 402, 438, 285. 

4 Liverpool to Castlereagh, Nov. 18, 1814, W.S.D., IX, 408. . 

5 Bathurst to Castlereagh, Nov. 27, 1814, F.O. Continent 6. 
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vision for war. ~ He did indeed alter his policy on the 
estion of Saxony, ut that was the natural outcome 


Loa Wwhen That Wasa e 
wn. ‘he change arose, not from any 
jaeRCHOn feo home, but as a natural result of 
Castlereagh’s attitude; he could not now desert 
Austria, whom he had ‘compelled to follow the policy 
of co-operation with Prussia. It was indeed believed 
by many at the Congress that Castlereagh’s change of 
policy was due to definite instructions from his 
Cabinet, whose timid attitude was fully known.’ But, 
though this weakened Castlereagh’s position, it did not 
affect his policy or move him from the course he felt 
it necessary to follow.’ 

' Castlereagh now regarded the Polish battle as lost. 
But, as relations between the three Eastern Powers 
grew more and more strained, it became evident that 
no settlement could be produced between them, except 
by the active interference of Great Britain. At the 
beginning of December, therefore, he began to attempt 
to reconcile the differences between Austria and 
Prussia. He joined, it is true, the Austrian side, but 
he never abandoned his policy of constructing a strong 
Prussia; and, as will be seen, he found it necessary to 
check her opponents after he had thwarted her in her 
main ambition. His first step, however, was to joiu 
Metternich in withdrawing his offer as to Saxony. In 
an interview with Hardenberg, he made it clear that he 
considered Austria could not be expected to give way on 
her Bohemian frontier now that she had lost her line 
of defence in Poland. She could not submit to see both 
Dresden and Cracow in the hands of Great Powers. 
The Prussian Chancellor, who now saw himself faced 
with the prospect of being beaten both in Poland and 


1 Minster, p. 201. The question is discussed in Delbriick. 
op. cit., p. 249, and in oer of the Royal Historical 
Society. 8rd series, vol. VII, p. 61. 

* Castlereagh to Liverpool, es: 7, 1814, F.O. Coutinent 9. 
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Saxony, flared up and talked of war, but Castlereagh 1 
used his favourite argument that war was no remedy. 
How could Prussia expect to govern Saxony, he said, 
unless she had the conseut of Kurope? This language © 
produced soine effect, and Hardenberg promised tt 
listen to an Austrian proposal. Castlereagh did his 
best to persuade Metternich to make this as conciliatory - 
as possible. This Metternich promised to do, and both 
he and the Emperor of Austria had interviews with the ° 
Emperor of Russia to get him to make some con- / 
cessions to facilitate the genera] arrangement. i 
in these circumstances there was some chance of a 
compromise; but, though Hardenberg and Metternich 
had been calmed down, they were both surrounded by ale 
soldiers and officials who were exasperated by what 
they considered the weakness of their chiefs.’ “1 
witness every day,’’ wrote Castlereagh, “‘ the astonisn- 
ing tenacity with which all the Powers cling to the 
smallest point of separate interest,’’* and he was not 
sanguine. In a private letter to Liverpool, written at 
the same time, he recapitulated the chances of war, and 
discussed how far an armed mediation could prevent 
it. These fears proved only too well founded. The 
Austrian proposals, besides rejecting the offers of 
Thorn a Cracow as free towns, refused to allow 
‘Prussia to incorporate Saxony, and reserved the point 
‘of Mainz. Hardenberg was so exasperated that he 
communicated to Alexander the whole of Metternich’s 
confidential letters. Metternich in his turn had to 
defend himself, and the result was a tremendous . 
explosion and nitmerous hot and excited interviews 
between the Emperors.and their Ministers. But as 
Castlereagh phrased it, “ the climate of Russia is often 


1 Even Hudelist was now inveighing against Metternici’s 
weakness; and Gentz had already drawn up a project for a Triple 
Alliance of Austria, Great Britain, and France. Munster to the 
. Prince Regent, Nov. 27, 1814; Hanover Archives. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 7, 1814, F.O. Continent 8: 
Dec. 5, 1814, W.S.D., IX, 463. 

* Metternich to Hardenberg, Dec. 10, 1814, D’Angeberg, 505. 
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the more serene after a good squall”; and Alexander, 
after vainly trying to get Metternich dismissed, made 
a _personal_cession_t LOL of Austria b 


to gi alicia, 
which he had obtained_atthe-Peace-ef 1809." 


wo Gerinan Powers were still hopelessly 


\{divided. Hardenberg and Metternich, embittered by 


their mutual treachery, disputed every fact and figure, 
and compromise seemed hopeless. It was Talleyrand’s 
opportunity. Had his hands been free he might now 
have made a great bargain, but he was already com- 
mitted. The attitude he had adopted from the first at 
Vienna had made it necessary for him to join Castle- 
reagh and Metternich. The steps which led to this 


, situation go back to the interview of September, which 


faid the foundations of the Franco-British Alliance. 

As has been seen, Castlereagh from the first adopted 
an attitude different from that of any of. the other 
Ministers towards the rights of France in the Con- 
gress. Talleyrand’s insistence on the point of Saxony, 
and his refusal to subordinate it to the question of 
Poland, had caused some friction between them.” But 
Castlereagh succeeded in limiting Talleyrand’s public 
activities, and prevented him from bringing forward 
the Saxon question by inopportune notes. When he 
suspected that the French Minister was endeavouring 
to make some arrangement with the Tsar concerning 
Saxony, he took steps to act on the French Government 
through Wellington.’ In this he had some success; 
and Talleyrand kept very quiet through all the critical 
stage of the negotiations, though he encouraged the 
popular movement in favour of Saxony in every 
uarter. When the Polish negotiations had broken 

own, there was no longer any need to hold back. 
Castlereagh, therefore, gradually grew more and more 


‘ Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 17, 1814, W.8.D., IX, 483. 

? Castlereagh to Liverpool, Oct. 20. Oct. 24, 1814, F.O. Con-- 
tinent 7. 

3 See above, Section 23, 
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intimate in his relations with Talleyrand, without, 
however, giving him his whole confidence." When the ~ 
moment of crisis arrived, and the deadlock had to be “ 
solved by a show of force, he had France at his back, - . 
and he knew that his policy was one favoured by both , . 
the French and British Cabinets. 

At the same time Metternich began to look to Talley- 
rand. Their relations had not been close until the, 
month of December. But, after the storm between iv 
Hardenberg and Metternich, the latter sought Talley- v 
rand’s assistance. He appears to have been eager to ” 
* anticipate Castlereagh, and on December 16 he made 
formal overtures to Talleyrand for joint action. 


Talleyrand’ was_a_—lofty—defence of the— 
i rity of Saxony, but in his private interviews he— 
showed hi very accommodating. It was sufficient ~ 


for him that the Alliance had broken to pieces, and he” 
only required assurances on the question of Naples.’~ 
These could not be given him at once, but both Castle- 
reagh and Metternich began to examine their archives 
to ascertain whether they could escape from thé} 
engagements made to Murat, while the French Govern- 
ment was asked to give proofs, if possible, of his; 
treachery.’ . 
Before, however, France was openly brought into the 

discussion, one more effort was made to come to a settle- 


! Castlereagh to Wellington, Nov. 21, 1814, W.8.D., IX, 447: 
‘IT have not deemed it prudent to disclose to him my operations 
in detail, finding that he was not always discreet, and that I 
should lose influence in other quarters if I was understood to be 
in close confidence with the French Minister. I have endeavoured, 
however, to treat him with all proper regard, and to keep him 
generally informed of our endeavours to promote common objects. 
He is becoming infinitely more accommodating in our general 
conferences than at the outset.’’ . 

2 Pallain, pp. 181, 183. Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 18, 
1814, F.O. Continent 9, W.S.D., IX, 483; Metternich to Talley- 
rand, Dec. 16, 1814, D’Angeberg, 1961; Talleyrand to Metternich 
Dec. 19, 1814, D’Angeberg, 540. : 

3 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 18, 1814, W.S.D., IX, 485 
For the development of the Neapolitan question see below. 
Section 27. 
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tment through the intervention of Great Britain alone. 
This was directly requested by both Austria and 
Prussia, while Czartoryski, in the name of the Emperor 
of Russia, also pressed Castlereagh to accept the office 
of mediator. The result was that conferences were 
held between Castlereagh, Stein, Hardenberg, Hum- 
boldt, and Czartoryski in which a new proposal was 
broached. ‘This plan, which had already been sub- 
‘mitted to Metternich, was to compensate the King of 
[Saxony with territory on the left bank of the Rhine, 
including Luxemburg, Tréves, and Bonn. 

~ On December 21, in a long discussion, the Prussians 
in vain endeavoured to make Castlereagh yield on this 
point. Apart altogether from his engagements to 


Austria, Castlereagh did not_want-the left bank of the 
Hei te hans of a. ich fe 


to acquire oily a part 6 ANT UKE PE COI pensa - 
Oe Rewhere het sane Ue rireiees 
“We-Wished to make Prussia a powerful State, and, in 
order to win Russia over, he definitely promised that he 
wculd not press the Polish question further if Austria 
and Prussia consented to abandon their claims." He 
had indeed hopes of some compromise, and finding that 
the dispute as to the statistics of populations caused 
much friction, he proposed the specia] Statistical 
Committee.” The appointment of this Committee 
revealed the attitude of Austria and England towards 
Talleyrand. The French Minister made it a point of 
honour that a French member should be appointed on 
it; and, though rather unwilling to expose his hand, 
Castlereagh acquiesced, and insisted that the concession 
should be made. He was anxious, however, not to 
allow a premature revelation of the close relations of 
himself and Metternich with Talleyrand, which might 
give an excuse for an immediate rupture of relations on 


1 Castléreagh to Liverpool, Dec. 24, 1814, F.O. Continent 9. 
? See above, Section 21. 
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the part of Russia and Prussia. If the rupture was 
to come, he wished the other two Powers to furnish the 
excuse.’ 

Meanwhile, the Tsar was showing every sign of 
desiring a compromise. He interviewed the Emperor 
of Austria, and expressed his wish to finish every- 
thing amicably and without delay. The minor 
German Powers were now all rallying round Austria; 


and Metternich was coquetting with the idea of estab- .. 


lishing a German Confederation under the Habsburgs ‘ 


without Prussia. .Alexander brought matters to a head 
by desiring formal conferences on the Polish question. 
Castlereagh consented to attend’ on condition that he 
was not supposed to be waiving his objection to the 
principle of partition, ae de agreeing to its 
expediency. ‘lhe Conterence which met on December 
29, however, proceeded to discuss Saxony as well as 
Poland, and the time had come for Austria and 
England ig reveal their connection with Franté. They 
deman Talleyrand’s admission to the formal con- 
ference. Prussia vehemently objected. The arguments 
used were formal; but all knew that the introduction of 


Talleyrand meant the end of Prussian hopes of obtain- | 


ing all Saxony. The Prussians knew, too, that 
Alexander was weakening; and they attempted to force 
a settlement in their favour before it was too 
late. Uardenberg intimated that Prussia could_not 
afford {0 Yemain longer in a state of provisional 
Ocenpation=of-Saxony, and-that, if Tecognition of her 
rights was refused, she would consider it as tanta! 
mount. to a.declaration of war. This truculent language 
produced_an immense effect_on Castlereagh. 
‘* T took occasion to protest,’’ he reported, “ in the strongest 
terms against this principle as a most alarming and unheard-of 
menace: that it should be competent for one Power to invade 


' Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 25, 1814, W.8.D., IX, 511; 
Pallain, p. 199. 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Dec. 25, 1814; F.O. Continent 9; 
Minster, p. 219. 
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another, and by force compel a recognition which was founded 

upon no treaty, and where no attempt had been made to 

disturb the possession of the invading Power in the territory to 
which he laid claim. Such an insinuation might operate upon 

a Power trembling for its existence, but must have the con- 

trary effect upon all that were alive to their own dignity; and I 

added that, if such a temper really prevailed, we were not 

deliberating in a state of independence, and it were better tu 
break up the Congress.’’! 

Hardenberg’s words were explained away, but the 
effect remained, and was increased by the knowledge 
that the Prussians were organising their army for the 
lfield and fortifying Dresden. Castlereagh’s scruples 
‘about signing a treaty were overcome. He summoned 
Talleyrand and Metternich, and submitted a draft of a 

ret treaty which he had drawn up with his own hand. 
It was defensive in character, but made definite pro- 
vision for war in case of attack by Prussia, on the 

, ‘model of the Chaumont Treaty against France. Any 
‘ danger of its being used to extend French influence was 
guarded against by a clause stipulating that the Treaty 
of Paris was to regulate the future frontiers of Europe; 
and Holland’s acquisition of the Low Countries was 
specially protected. Talleyrand and Metternich 
accepted this draft as it stood, though Castlereagh 
made it clear that he did not mean the treaty to pre. 
vent considerable concessions being made to Prussia 
“Lin Saxony ; and it was signed by all three on January 3. 
iti hat-Castlereagh’s last official 

im to involve his 


. instruction had definitely forbidden 
/ cama Wa, the, boldness of this—aetion—will be 
realised: e 


\ news of the signing of the with 
erica, which arri iver on January -t-doubbless helped 

hi iSion, and he knew that his Cabinet would 
welcome an a Wi rance.” But the treaty 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool (Nos. 48, 44, 45), Jan. 1, 1615, F.O. 
Continent 10. Pallain, p. 210. The draft of the treaty enclosed 
agrees almost entirely with the French text subsequently signed. 
Talleyrand made the translation. 

2 A memorandum had been drawn up by Bathurst urging an 
alliance with France (W.S.D., IX, 480). There is no evidence 
that Castlereagh knew of this 
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meant war if Prussia did not pire way; and in signing 
1 _respor astlereagh showed how q 


great_ wi i 
moments of great emergency. In his private letter to 
Liverpool, he defended his action on the ground that, if 
war took place, Great Britain was bound to be involved. 
‘and it was necessary, therefore, to safeguard her 
interests.._ Bavaria, Hanover, and Holland were all 
ready to sign; and there can be no doubt that, if war 
had broken out, all Europe would have joined in 
opposing ‘Prussia, the behaviour of her soldiers having 
made her detested in every quarter. But the treaty , 
was meant to prevent war, not to make it, and it 
succeeded in its object. In a few days all danger of a 
rupture was over. 


~ 


Section 26. The Final Settlement of the German 
and Polish Territorial Questions.—The effect of the 
treaty of January 3 was immediately apparent in the 
firm tone held by Metternich and Castlereagh in the 
second and third meetings of the four Powers. They 
declared peremptorily that they would not negotiate 
about Saxony until France had been admitted to the 
conferences. Hardenberg was at once intimidated. 
and went privately to Castlereagh to inform him that. 
he would-yield. “He-obtained-in-return an assurance 
that the settlement would be a real compromise, and 
would in no way~depend-on the~consént_ofthe-King 
of Saxony himself; and Castlereagh secured Talley 
rand’s consent to this promise. More alarming was a 
revival of the proposal to get the Saxon Monarch to 
consent to be transferred to a new kingdom, com 
posed of the Rhine provinces. Castlereagh again de- 
clared this to be an impossible idea, and again got 

1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1815, W.8.D., IX, 523. 
He seems to have had no doubt as to its reception; and his 
ascendancy over the Prime Minister was shown by the fact that 
Liverpool did not even call a full Cabinet to consider it, but 
ordered the ratification to be despatched post haste. Liverpool to 


Bathurst, Jan. 15, 1815, W.8.D., IX, 535; Liverpool to Castle 
reagh, Jan. 15, 1815, W.8.D.. IX, 586. 
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Talleyrand’s support, sorely tempted though the latter 
perhaps was to establish a weak and subservient 
Power on the left bank of the Rhine. Next day 
Castlereagh had an interview with Alexander, in 
order to put an end, once for all, to this scheme, 
which some of the Prussians were pressing 
hard. He found the Emperor in a very peaceful 
mood. Rumours of the secret treaty had already 
reached him, and he challenged Castlereagh point- 
blank on the subject. The reply he received could have 
left him little doubt as to what had happened; and 
henceforward the Russian plenipotentiaries worked 
their hardest for a settlement.” In these circum- 
\stances the settlement of the Polish question advanced 
quickly; and the question of admitting France to the 
rest of the negotiations was also now only a matter of 
‘procedure. On January 9, Castlereagh secured it by a 
memorandum in which France was declared to be 
bound, through the second secret article of the Treaty 
of Paris, by the stipulations of the treaties of 1813: 
while it was definitely laid down that the King of 
Saxony’s consent should not be considered necessary 
to any arrangements made. This memorandum was 
accepted by the others; Talleyrand gave a written con- 
sent; and the Committee of Five was thus constituted, 
and held its first meeting“on January 12. 

All immediate danger of war Tan now be con- 
sidered as past, but the situation was still full of 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 3, 1815, F.O. Continent 10; 
Jan. 5, 1815, W.S.D., TX, 527. : 

2 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 8, 1815, F.O. Continent 10. 
When, therefore, Napoleon sent to Alexander this treaty, which 
he found in the Paris archives on his return from Elba, it can 
have produced no surprise. Muimster reported that Castlereagh’s ° 
answer had dissipated the suspicion, and that rumours of the 
Alliance had died down (Minster to the Prince Regent, Jan. 22, 
1815, Hanover Archives); but, in spite of Castlereagh’s later fears, 
there can be no doubt that Alexander knew that a treaty had been 
made. 

*B. and F.8.P., II, 601; Talleyrand to Castlereagh, Jan. 8: 
1815, F.O. Continent 10. 
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difficulty. It was not easy to find a sufficient number 
of inhabitants to compensate Prussia for the loss of a 
great portion of her Polish territories, if only a small 
part of Saxony was to be used for this purpose. The 
Austrian war party, feeling protected by. the secret | 
treaty, wished to press their victory home, and began 
to make inordinate demands. But Castlereagh h 
anticipated this situation. Having prevented Prussia 
from dictating terms to Europe, he had no intention of 
allowing the Austrians to make demands which would 
have been unattainable without his assistance. In the 
final stage of the negotiations, therefore, Castlereagh 
was engaged more in combating the extravagant pre- 
tensions of all sides than in merely supporting his own, 
special allies. The construction of a powerful Prussia 
was, in his eyes, one of the essentials of the equilibrium 
of Europe; and it was largely by his assistance that she 
obtained so great an extension of territory. In the 
task of producing a territorial settlement he had now 
to work with feverish haste. Liverpool was pressing 
him by every courier to come back and defend the Tory 
Ministry in the House of Commons. But he had no 
intention of leaving Vienna until the main problems 
were settled. For six weeks he worked with immense 
energy, keeping the conduct of the negotiations almost 
entirely in his own hands, ‘acting as a real mediator, 
and by persuasion and firmness obtaining concessions 
from all sides, until at last an agreement had been pro- 
duced on all the main questions. : 

The Austrian soldiers wished to deprive Prussia ery 
Torgau on the Elbe as well as Erfurt, and. Metternich 
was forced to second their demands. To these preten- 
sions, urged by Stadion and Schwarzenberg, Castle- 
reagh opposed an uncompromising negative. Austria’s 
strength against a united Prussia and Russia must lie, 
he said, in the support of her allies; against Prussia 
alone she was strong enough to stand, and he could not 
admit that Saxony was to be considered as a State in 
the Austrian orbit.. He told Metternich frankly that 
he would not support him in these strategical details, 
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and, when he found that the Austrian Minister could 
not control his subordinates, he went to the Emperor 
himself. He found the latter fully determined to 
support the militarists, while Talleyrand joined 
Metternich in the endeavour to keep as much as possible 
of Saxony out of Prussian hands. Castlereagh, how- 
ever, refused to “ sacrifice the peace of Europe for two 
or three hundred thousand subjects more or less ”’; and, 
after a long wrangle, he at last made Metternich give 
way, and secured a proposal which he thought he could 
support." 

It was now necessary to get Prussian consent to 
this offer.. Hardenberg asserted that he dared not 
return to Berlin without Leipzig. Castlereagh re- 
torted that the feelings of Berlin were not so material 
as the public opinion of the rest of Europe, and that a 
partition which separated Leipzig from Dresden. was 


Just what sound policy ought to avoid. Hardenberg 


remained unconvinced; and it was obvious that the 
pressure of the Prussian militarists was being exercised 
on him in the same way as Metternich was being 
coerced by the Austrian soldiers. Castlereagh, there- 
fore, approached the King of Prussia himself. In an 
interview, which he described as “the most painful 
in all respects that it has been my fate to undergo since 
I have been upon the Continent,’’ he endeavoured to 


- win his consent to the loss of Leipzig. This: stormy 
- interview produced no result; and a new deadlock 


threatened once more the peace of Europe. In this 
extremity Castlereagh turned to Russia. Alexander 
was exceedingly anxious for a compromise: but. when 
he was pressed for further concessions to assist the 
general arrangement, he again pleaded his duty to the 
Poles. The reply was that Polish discontent could be 
easily overcome by uniting more of Russian Poland to 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 11, 22, 29, 1815, F.O. Con. 
tinent 10 and 11; Metternich to, Schwarzenberg, Jan. 27, 1815; 
Klinkowstrém, p. 823; Miinster, p. 222; D’Angeberg, p. 677: 
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the new kingdom. These arguments_at last extracted 
Alexander’s i t 

on round it to Prussia. With this 
bribe Castlereagh succeeded in obtaining the Prussians’ 


g_ and the main difficulty 


In these circumstances Castlereagh, on his i | 
“¢ 


responsibility, made Hanover and Holland reduce their 

rthe ensation to the west_o ny; and by 
this bold exercise of authority:he at last succeeded in 
producing an arrangement which all the Great Powers 
could accept.' By February 6, therefore, he was able 
to announce “ the territorial arrangements on this side 
of the Alps as, in fact, settled in all their essential 
features.’’ It cannot be doubted that this result was 
very largely due to the energy, firmness, and diplomatic 
skill of the British Minister. 

After Castlereagh’s departure there was no subject | 
of controversy likely to disturb the peace of Europe; 
and, though the return of Napoleon brought new sub- | 
jects for deliberation, yet it also furnished another 
reason for hastening the close. “Yet the Congress lasted 
four months longér: The final arfangements as to 
Germany were hindered bv a long struggle between 
Austria and Bavaria as to the town of Salzburg; and. 
this: matter was not finallv solved until long after the. 
signature of the Vienna Treaty. Both the settlement 
of Italy and the ‘construction of the German Con: | 
federation: progressed slowly: In this last phase 
Metternich took the lead in all matters not’ sbeciallv 
concerned. with the prosecution of the war.’ But his 
energy was not equal to the demands on it:'and, when 
he was dilatory,.others had perforce to mark time. To 
a certain, extent he deliberately delayed matters in 
order to give time for new combinations to appear more 
suited to his designs. ; : ; 

«Castlereagh to Liverpool, Feb. 6, 1815, F.O0. Continent 11: 
Gagern, IT, 124. ‘ 
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All this bargaining produced a settlement in Central 
Europe which almost entirely subordinated considera- 
tions of nationality to the idea of the balance of power 
and strategical necessities; yet, if this was so, a great 
advance on previous conditions had been made, even in 
Tespect to national interests in the case of Poland. 
Though Posnania and the outlet to the sea at Dantzig 
remained in Prussian hands and Galicia was retained 
by Austria, Cracow remaining a free city, the mass of 
Polish territory remained intact under Russian 
sovereignty; and, though the idea of associating with 
the Duchy of Warsaw any portion of the old Polish 
territories now incorporated in the Russian Empire was 

. abandoned, the rest was made into a kingdom which 
was soon to be endowed with a Constitution. Further, 
all the Powers had found themselves forced to recognise 
in theory the principle of Podlish independence, though 
they had never the slightest intention of sacrificing 
their national interests to it. Castlereagh also, before 
he left, addressed a circular to all the Ministers, 
solemnly affirming his preference for a free Poland, 
and admonishing the three Eastern Powers that, only 
if the Poles were treated as Poles, was their future 
happiness and loyalty likely to be of long duration.’ 
Both Prussia and Austria, as well as Russia. were 
forced to subscribe to these sentiments: and the final 
treaties in theory secured to all the Poles a separate 
administration. It must be admitted. however. that 
Castlereagh’s declaration was made mainly with the 
view of being produced in the British Parliament: 
and, except Alexander and one or two of his advisers, 
none of the statesmen at the Congress were prepared to 
risk anything substantial for the sake of conciliating 
Polish national sentiment. E 

.1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan..11, 1815, F.O. Continent 10- 
“Tam convinced that the only hope of tranquillity now in Poland, 
and especially of preserving to Austria and Prussia their portions 
of that kingdom, is for the two latter States to adopt a Polish 
svstem of administration as a defence against the inroads of the 


Russian policy.’”’ The note and replies are in B, and F.8.P., 


TT, 642. 
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In Germany, Prussia obtained about two-fifths of 
Saxony, containing about 850,000 subjects, and includ- 
ing the Elbe fortresses, while she also obtained the main 
share of the left bank of the Rhine and the Duchy of 
Westphalia. The new Kingdom of the Netherlands had 
to be content with a small extension of territory beyond 


the Meuse. Castlereagh had, in fact, sacrificed the pro- } 


ject_of making a e Holland to” the Poe “Of 


finding compensation for Prussia; and ti 


Minster contributed to this result. The ancient Bel- ’ 


gian province of Luxemburg was actually severed from 
the new realm. Prussia wished for the possessions of 
King William, i.e., the Nassau principalities of Dillen- 
burg, Siegen, and Dietz; and the greater part of 
Luxemburg (a part was retained by Prussia) was given 
to the King, in exchange for his German principalities, 
he receiving the title of Grand-Duke, and the Grand- 
Buchy becoming a sovereign State of the German Con- 


federation. The townof Luxemburg itself was regarded — 


as a federal fortress, and received a Prussian garrison. 


The idea of creating a great Hanover was also ~ 


abandoned, though she was raised to the dignity of a 
kingdom. Her acquisition of East Frisia was, how- 
ever, considered important and bitterly lamented by 
some of the Prussians, while she obtained other valuable 
accessions of territory. But the British Ministers 
were uaxious that the old charge of sacrificing British 
interests for the continental possessions of the royal 
house should not be revived; and Castlereagh had no 


(1,Castlereagh ‘to Liverpool, Feb: 13, 1915, F.O. Continent 12: 
‘ The, Hanoverian arrangement will not only: give that Power the 
command of the Ems, but place it in direct contact with Holland 
throughout the greater part of its eastern frontier—an nrrange- 
ment which, in a European point of view, must be considered of 
the utmost importance for the purpose of strengthening Holland 
arid of securing the Low Countries. The general arrangement of 
thé Prince of Orange’s interests -has given great satisfaction to his 
Ministers here; and I trust by his contiguity with Hanover, with 


Prussia advanced beyond the Rhine, and with Bavaria on the - 


other flank, a better defence has been provided for Germany than 
has existed at any former period of her history.”’ 
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scruples in cutting down her increase of perritary when 
it was needed to compensate Prussia. Between the two, 
’ Prussia got a solid block of territory in the west. 
though she failed to secure a line of territory uniting 
it to Brandenburg as had been planned. Swedish 
Pomerania, the last relics of an old domination, also 
fell to her; Denmark, to whom it had been promised, 
heing forced to accept in its stead Lauenburg, which 
Hanover had made great efforts to regain, and a mone- 
tary indemnity, which was partly a compensation for 
Heligoland." ; 


ce herniiere peine_were thus of far_more-impartance 
} than the Polish territory she had lost; and one of the 


( chit resuits“oF thet SS oF Vienna was to estab- 
lish her preponderance in the north of Germany: is 
[ reconstruction must be largély attributed ~to Castle- 
| reagh, for without his insistence Austria and France 
4 would never have consented to give her so much, what- 
- ever had been the fate of the Polish provinces. 
Austria, meanwhile, though she regained Tirol and 
Salzburg from Bavaria, had retired from Germany 
to a large extent, and abandoned all share in the 
defence of the west. Stadion lamented that she had 
ceased to be a German Power. She still, however, main- 
tained her ascendency in the German Confederation. 
while her territorial power was increased in Italv. 
Bavaria, though she was not allowed to hold Mainz, 
which was made a fortress of the Confederation, was 
given the Lower Palatinate, which brought her into 
contact with Alsace. The series of exchanges between 
her and Baden and Austria were not, however, fully 
concluded until three years later. This individual bar- 
gaining was, indeed, never fully completed, and pro- 


1 The history of this tedious and obscure diplomacy has been 
illuminated by the work of Commandant M. H. Weil, Joachim 
Murat, Roi de Naples, la Dernidre Année de Régne, 5 vols., 
Paris, 1910, which is based on an exhaustive study of the Euro- 
pean archives. His conclusions are, however, open to objection 
on ‘some points, and he has neglected to a certain extent the 
British papers. 
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duced some strange compromises on the map of 
Germany. Such points as were left by the Congress 
to be settled by the Powers concerned were, in fact, 
more. unsatisfactorily handled than any others, 


Section 27. The Italian Problem. Murat. Spain 
and Portugal.—The Italian States were the subject of 
an intricate and sustained diplomatic duel between 
Talleyrand and Metternich, in which the former 
sulfered heavy defeat. While this was largely due to 
circumstances over which he had no control, the situa- 
tion was one in which Metternich’s subtle dishonesty 
found an ideal opportunity; and he used it to great 
advantage. Austria had already secured for herseli 

. both Venetia and Lombardy by the Treaty of Paris.’ 
But Metternich intended, if possible, to make her 
influence dominant in the whole Peninsula, and to 
eee the victory of Habsburg over Bourbon. 

.The problem revolved round Murat, King Joachim 
Napoleon of ‘Naples, whose throne had been guaranteed 
by Austria in unequivocal language in a treaty of 
January 11, 1814. Great advantages had been cbtained 
by this treaty; for Murat’s desertion of Napoleon re- 
sulted in the collapse of the resistance made by Eugéne 
Beauharnais in the north. Both Great Britain and 
Russia had assented to Austria’s action; and the 
former had immediately abandoned the attack on the 
mainland which she was organizing from her base in 
Sicily; but they did not enter into diplomatic relations 
with Murat or sign treaties with him. As to the rest of 
Italy, it had been agreed at Paris that Genoa should be 
incorporated in Piedmont, while the Duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza and Guastalla were given to Napoleon’s wife 
and son by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, when Napoleon 
himself was granted Elba for his lifetime. The fate 
of Tuscany, Lucca, and a few other smaller princi- 
palities was, however, undecided. The Pope had been 


1 There is:no truth in the contention, believed by many his. 
torians, that a secret treaty was signed at Praguc in July 1813 
between Great Britain and Austria regarding Italy, 
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restored to Rome and the Papal State round it, but his 
Minister, Cardinal Consalvi, had in vain pressed ,at 
London and Paris for the restoration of the three 
Legations in the north of his territory, ;while Murat 
refused to give up the Marches of Ancona in the south. 
Talleyrand from the first demanded the overthrow 

of Murat and the restoration of Ferdinand of Sicily in 
his place. To allow Napoleon’s brother-in-law to 
remain on a throne was intolerable to Louis XVIII, but 
the policy was also Talleyrand’s own. He wished by 
dynastic changes to increase French influence in Italy 
at the expense of Austria. In this demand he was 
vehemently supported by Labrador, who pressed also 
for the restoration of the Parma Duchies as well as 
Lucca to the Spanish Bourbons. This was also Talley- 
rand’s object, but he knew its difficulties. He sub- 
ordinated everything, therefore, to the overthrow of 
, Murat, hoping to obtain some of his other aims in the 
resulting adjustment. . oP 
Murat had no friend amongst the Great Powers. 
Metternich realised as well as any how dangerous it 
was to allow a remnant. of the Napoleonic regime to 
exist in Italy. England, the saviour of Sicily, whither 
she had conveyed both British armies and a Britisn 
Constitution, saw in a Napoleonic Naples a danger tc 
her control of the Mediterranean. The Tsar, while 
chivalrously anxious to protect the rights of the 
Empress and her son, had no inclination to protect 
Murat. Prussia had from the first given her opinion 
that Murat must go. Murat had to sustain, therefore, 
\. the active hostility of France, Spain, Sicily, and the 
, Pope, without a single friend. His only safeguard was 
the treaty, and the rivalry between France and Austria. 
Two other forces might also work. for him, but only. at 
the cost of a war. The growing dislike of ‘Atistrian 
domination in Italy. and the revival .of. hopes., of 
| liberty and independence, which had be&én implanted by 
Napoleon and encouraged at one time by. the Whig 
‘representatives of Great Britain. might rally all. Italy 
to his side. There was also the Emperor at Elba. But, 
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while these possibilities made it more dangerous to 
attack him, they provided also additional reasons why 
his throne should fall. 


Metternich’s plan at the Congress was to postpone { 


the settlement of ltaly until the last, and wait. upon; 
events. The incorporation of Genoa in Piedmont was, 
therefore, the only point finally settled in the first 
period of the Congress. Though Talleyrand objected, 
he could do nothing until the Polish-Saxon question 
enabled him to make the destruction of Murat a con- 
dition of his alliance. Both Castlereagh and Metter- 
nich had, as a matter of fact, long made up their mind 
that Murat must be abandoned to his enemies. The 
only question was the method and the time. Metternich 
had to break a treaty, for which all Murat’s mistakes 
gave no real excuse, while Castlereagh had to think ot 
the Whigs who took an intense interest in Italy, and 
had ‘already protested against Genoa’s loss of 
independence. Both were agreed that French troops 
must not march through Italy; and to this condition 
‘Talleyrand was forced to agree. But Metternich 
wished to use the Neapolitan question to secure his 
other aims in Italy, and, Talleyrand proving obdurate, 
he had recourse to Paris. He had already in December 
been in direct correspondence with Blacas, who was 
jealous of Talleyrand. At the beginning of January, 
he sent through his Ambassador direct proposals to 
Blacas, of which step Castlereagh, who appears to 
have had his entire confidence, was fully informed. In 
these proposals the certainty of the ultimate fall of 
Murat was demonstrated, as well as the impossibility of 
Austria sone 4 at the moment, or of allowing French 
troops to go through Italy. The advantages of direct 
correspondence with the Court of Versailles were also 
dwelt upon. This overture was well received at Paris, 
and Blacas was ready to act with Metternich to the 
exclusion of Talleyrand. 

The finishing touches to this diplomacy were to be 
made by Castlereagh, who, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Bentinck, had pledged himeelf: to. Metter- 


Won? 


treaty to avoi 
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nich’s policy. He had obtained the consent ot 


.. Liverpool to the destruction of Murat in time for him 


to win Talleyrand’s consent to all arrangements in 
Germany.’ Castlereagh and Metternich determined 
that the final arrangements should, if possible, be made 
at Paris; and with this object in view Castlereagh, on 
his return, paid a special visit to Louis XVI11. He 
succeeded in inducing the King to go a long way 
towards granting the other Austrian arrangements in 
Italy in return for the promise that Murat should be 
overthrown; and new instructions were sent to Talley- 
rand, who was, however, ignorant of the game that was 
being played.’ 

This was the situation when the return 
of Napoleon broke up all these combinations. While it 
deprived Talleyrand of influence, it drove Murat into 
action. Though Metternich by skilful manoeuvres had 
endeavoured to lull him into security, he could not help 
being aware of the danger of his position. He had 
probably had no share in Napoleon’s return, which he 
regarded as a fresh danger to himself; but he thought 
that it gave him an opportunity to rally Italy round 
him while Europe was otherwise occupied. His troops 
marched to the north, and by the end of March he was 
virtually at war with Austria. England also declared 
war; and, as the Neapolitan Army failed entirely, 
Murat fled, and Ferdinand’s restoration was accom- 
plished. Metternich secured his main aims; for 


. Ferdinand, who had been made into a constitutional 


monarch by England, was now pledged by a secret 

‘a any such experiment in Naples. 
Castlereagh defended his own conduct in the House of 
Commons by producing evidence, from documents 
supplied by the Bourbons, of Murat’s so-called 
treachery; but even Wellington admitted that no 


+ Bentinck to Castlereagh, Jan. 7, 1814, F.O. Continent 11; 
Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 29, F.0. Continent 11. 

+ Weil, M. H., Joachim Murat, Roi de Naples, III, p. 12 ff. 
A copy of the document which Louis XVIII drew up is in F.0. 
Continent Archives 8, g 
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case was made out against him. The perfidy 
of the statesman was, however, hidden trom Murope 
to a certain extent by Murat’s own hasty con- 
duct. ‘lhis dubious incident is one of the greatest 
blots on Vastlereagh’s conduct, and it is made even 
blacker by the tact that he was at once made aware ot 
the secret treaty with Ferdinand.’ He could not indeed 
be held responsible for the extravagant promises which 
Bentinck and other Whigs had made to Italians. His 
consent to the overthrow of Murat may be defended by 
the great necessity of securing a settlement at Vienna. 
But this does not excuse his active participation in ) 
Metternich’s aims, which were not only to extend ‘- 
Austrian influence over the whole of Italy, but to | 
stamp out the ideas of nationality and liberalism which | 
threatened Austrian domination. d 
With ‘Talleyrand impotent, the rest of Italy was 
partitioned to Metternich’s liking. Piedmont, 
increased by Genoa and some accessions from France, 
was the only State which Metternich did not fully 
control; and even there he was aiming at changing the 
succession in Austrian interests. ‘The Parma Duchies 
went to Marie Louise, the settlement of the reversion 
being left open;’ Tuscany and Modena to an Austrian 
Archduke, while only Lucca was left to the Infanta 
Maria Luisa, the representative of the Parma Bour- 
bons. The Pope regained the Legations of Ravenna, 
Bologna, and Ferrara, where, however, Austria 
kept the right of garrison. Austrian influence 
was thus perpetuated in the centre of the Peninsula. 
Spain refused to sign the Final Act because of the 


‘ A’Court to Castlereagh, July 15, 1815, F.O. Continent 11. 
The treaty was dated June 12, 1815. So early as September 24, 
1814, Castlereagh had pressed for a modification of the Sicilian 
Constitution which should strengthen the power of the Crown. 

2 A secret protocol was signed at Vienna on May 31, 1814, at 
the instance of Alexander, without the knowledge of England and 
France, which would have preserved the rights of succession to 
the young Napoleon. It had, however, later to be disavowed. 
and the’ succession went to the Spanish claimant, the Duchess of 
Lucca, and her issue. ‘ 
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neglect of the claims of her house; and only later 
rearrangements won her assent in 1817. The Ionian 
Isles, which had been originally designed by Castle- 
reagh as compensation for Ferdinand of Sicily, were 
also affected by the changes in Italy. After Murat’s 
fall, Austria would not consent to allow Naples and the 
lonian Isles to be under the same sovereignty. The 
idea of handing them over to Austria herself was 
opposed by Russia, though England would readily have 
consented, and pressed this solution on the Congress. 
The matter was not settled until the second Peace of 
Paris, when a plan was accepted which had long 
been advocated by Capo d’Istria, to whom Alexander 
gave all his authority in this question; and the islands 
remained under British protection.' : 

Spain, whose interests had been handled in the 
worst possible manner, was also required by the Final 
Act to restore to Portugal Olivenza, which she had 
occupied in 1801: but this restitution, which was to be 
the cause of much trouble in succeeding years, was 
never carried out. For the rest, neither Spain nor 
Portugal received any recognition of their efforts in the 
struggle against Napoleon. The question of their 
colonial possessions was excluded from all considera- 
tion, no less by their own wishes than by the determina- 
tion of Great Britain not to allow the Congress tu 
discuss extra-European affairs, except in so far as 
they were connected with the slave trade. 


Section 28. The Making of the German Confedera- 
tion The Swiss Constitution. General Questions.— 
Though the Congress did not give Europe a Constitu- 
tion, it at least laid down the principles of a Constitu- 


1 See Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands, I, 558. 

2 There is an enormous bibliography on this complicated sub- 
ject. The documentary evidence is largely printed in Schmidt, 
W. A., Geschichte der Deutschen Verfassungsfrage waihrend der 
Befreiungskriege und des Wiener Kongresses. The account by 
Sir Adolphus Ward, in the Cambridge Modern History, vol. IX, is 
the most impartial that exists, and is based on an unrivalle| 
knowledge of the subject. : 
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of Vienna. 


tion for Germany, but the result of months of intense - 
- effort on the part of many sincere and able personalities *, 


was only to produce a Confederation which was a mere 
mockery. of the hopes of German patriots. The truth 
was that there was not yet a sufficiently organised 
body of public opinion strong enough to overcome 
Prussian militarism, Habsburgism, and the selfishness 
of the smaller monarchs of Germany, 

The factors.of this intricate and obscure diplomacy 
reach back into the medizval history of Germany. 
Napoleon had substituted the Confederation of the 
Rhine for the worn-out shell of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which, in the hands of the Habsburgs, 
had been the only bond linking together the multitude 
of petty States, princes, and free cities which consti- 
tuted Germany. The dissolution of the Confederation 
of the Rhine by Napoleon’s defeat, and the reconquest 
of the territory which had been incorporated in France, 
raised the question as to what was now to be created 
in Germany. There was in Germany a strong feeling 


that German weakness before France had been due to- 


disunion ; and that some form of unity must be created 
to prevent a recurrence of past evils. There was also a 
strong democratic movement, somewhat academic in 
character, which hoped that this united Germany might 
be given representative institutions. The princes, how- 
ever, had no intention either of sharing their 
sovereignty with their peoples, or of subordinating it to 
the common welfare of Germany; and their sovereignty 
had indeed been guaranteed in the treaties anal in 
the autumn of 1813, when they joined the Grand 
Alliance. Had Metternich, therefore, in 1813 or early 
in 1814 consented to revive the shadowy suzerainty of 
the Holy Roman Empire in the Habsburg house, as he 
had been pressed to do from many quarters, there is no 
doubt that he would have had a large following. But 
he did not think it advisable to risk.the opposition that 
‘would ensue from Prussia and the German patriots, 
and, though this idea was more than once revived in 
various ‘shapes, it was never seriously pressed. 
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lt was Stein, one of the creators of regenerated 
Prussia, who was toremost among the statesmen in 
pressing the schemes tor a united Germany. He had 
the ear of Alexander, as well as a considerable 
following among German Liberals, and would have 
sacrificed Prussia’s, or any separate interest, to the 
. construction of a powerful central Constitution. By 
both Prussia and Austria, however, the interests o1 
Germany were subordinated to their own advantage. 
Thus, when the question of a German Constitution 
came to be discussed between them early in 1814, it was 
directed mainly by the desire to secure their own posi- 
tion against one another and the other German States. 
The result was the adoption of the principle that 
Germany should be united by a Federal bond, which, as 
has been seen, was agreed to at Chaumont, and inserted 
in the Paris Treaties. Discussions as to the nature of 
this bond were carried on by Stein, Hardenberg, 
Minster, and Metternich throughout the whole of the 
summer of 1814; and by September a sketch of a Con- 
_ stitution had been drawn up, which would have revived 
‘the system of division into “ circles ’’ which had at one 
time prevailed in the Holy Roman Empire. This 
scheme, which secured the lukewarm approval of 
Austria, was based on a plan drawn up by Stein. 
Though the position of the secondary States was recog- 
nised, the result would have been to place Austria and 
Prussia in dual control. 
Had not the Polish-Saxon question hopelessly 
. divided Austria and Prussia in the first months of the 
_{Congress, there might have resulted from this proposal 
a Federal Germany, united by many more legislative 
and economic ties than ever before; for a joint effort on 
the part of the two Great Powers might have overcome 
the opposition of the secondary States to surrendering 
any real portion of their sovereignty. But in the 
German Committee, which, as has been seen, was set up 
to draft the scheme, though the two Powers adhered 
to their proposals, their rivalry in other matters, no less 
than the opposition of Bavaria and. Wiirttemberg, 
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prevented any real progress towards the acceptance of 
the Constitution. Miinster, in spite of his jealousy of 
Prussia,’ and though he personally had many objections 
to the scheme proposed, supported a strong Germany, 
which was also greatly desired by the British Ministers. 
The result of this disunion was to open the way for 
many other combinations. The petty States, having no 
means of securing representation on the Committee, 
united amongst themselves, and sent in a formal protest 
at their exclusion, while at the same time they declared 
for a single head to the Federation. In the circum- 
stances this could only have been Austria; and, when 
the Committee suspended all operations towards the 
end of November, after repeated refusals of Wiirttem- 
berg and Baden to submit to the proposed scheme, 
Metternich seriously considered the revival of the » 
Germanic Empire under the presidency of Austria to { 
the exclusion of Prussia. Had a compromise not been | 
found in the Polish-Saxon question, there can be little | 
doubt that this scheme would have been used; and, as 
nearly all the smaller States were disgusted. with the 
overbearing character of Prussian diplomacy, it might 
have stood a chance of acceptance. As it was, the) 
period of rupture only produced from every conceivable ( 
quarter a host of ill-digested proposals, which revealed \ 
the outstanding fact that there was in Germany no real “ 
consensus of opinion on which a Constitution could be 
provided. Nor can it be said that the attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of the two Great 
German States, the secondary Powers, the minor 
princes, and the peoples, showed any signs of political 
genius. The small body of really patriotic and liberal- 
minded persons, who desired a strong Germany, 
endowed with institutions capable of.giving expression 
to ideas of self-government, had no influence among 
the diplomatists on whom the decisions really depended. 
The scandal was, however, too great to be endured; 


‘Minster to the Prince Regent, Sept. 17, 1815, Hanover 
Archives, 
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and when, by the end of February, the main territorial 
difficulties were solved, Austria and Prussia agreed to 
take up the task once more. The German Committee 
was to be reconstituted on a much wider basis, and the 
proposals to be laid before it were to be of a less 
ambitious nature. But the Prussian projects, of which 
there always appeared to be an inexhaustible supply, 
were not approved by Metternich; and three months 
elapsed before the subject was in a sufficiently advanced 
state to be discussed officially. It was Wessenberg who 
ote a scheme sufficiently innocuous to be laid, on 
ay 23, before a committee which consisted, besides 
Austria and Prussia, of Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and Baden, as well as delegates of 
the princes and free cities. Both the Netherlands (for 
Luxemburg) and Denmark (for Holstein) were also 
’ Tepresented. In eleven sessions this Committee worked 
: out, not a detailed Constitution, but merely the outline 
” of a Confederation which it was intended to supple- 
ment at a later date. This was finally agreed to in the 
shape of Twenty Articles, which were signed on June 
. 9, eleven of them being incorporated also in the Final 
‘Act itself. ” 

A Federal Diet was to be the central organ of the 
thirty-eight States, of which Austria and Prussia were 
to be reckoned members for their German possessions 
only, while the Kings of the Netherlands and Denmark 
were included for Luxemburg and Hclstein respectively. 
Austria had the presidency of this Diet, a position 
which, though it seemed merely a recognition of her 
ancient prestige, was of real importance, especially as, 
though the votes were unevenly distributed, the 
overwhelming preponderance of the two Great Powers 
was not expressed in the Constitution. Beyond recog- 
nising a common nécessity to act together in ‘war, 

. and hinting at a Federal army, there was no comimon 
' institution created except the Diet itself. Even’ the 
military union, which the measures at the moment in 
progress against Napoleon showed to’ be so urgently 
necessary, was not constructed. To the Diet was left 
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the elaboration of the fundamental laws of the Con- 
federation, including such principles as the liberty of 
the press; but Metternich, at a later date, was to ‘use 
that central body simply as an organ of reaction. 
There was indeed in the Act no safeguard for the 
liberties of the people, except a clause that an Assembly 
of Estates would be set up in each country of the 
Confederation, and the insertion of a few fundamental 
rights, such as freedom of religion and permission to 
move from one State to another. The “liberties’’ of 
the “ mediatised’’ Princes were treated with little 
more consideration, but they obtained many personal 
privileges to compensate them for their loss of 
sovereignty. ; 

In these discussions the other Pawers of Europe, 
though they took the Constitution of Germany a 
their protection in the Final Act, had scarcely any 
influence. In the earlier stages, it is true, Talleyrand - 
had sought with some success to increase the dissensions 
in Germany. But both Great Britain and Russia were . | 
sincerely anxious for the construction of a united 
Germany, Alexander being predisposed by the influence | 
of Stein to ‘this view, which was, perhaps, against / 
Russian national interests. His connections with 
Wiirttemberg and other small States, at any rate, 
played no real part in increasing the difficulties of the 
situation. Castlereagh throughout used all his 
influence to promote union, which he regarded as a 
fundamental necessity for the equilibrium of Europe. 
The failure to produce anything better than the 
emasculated Constitution, which left a large part of 
Germany at the mercy of a host of petty sovereigns, 
was the result of many causes, but the responsibility 
must lie with the Germans themselves, and not with 
the other States. The rupture between Austria and ( 
Prussia over the Saxon question prevented a settlement ‘ 
such as Stein: had planned, which, owing to their | 
diverse interests, was, perhaps, in any case, impossible. / 
The smaller States, already secured in their sovereignty 
by the treaties of 1813, made the most of this opper- 


’ 
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tunity. The reduction of these States to thirty-eight 
was indeed a great advance, but this was mainly due 
to the French Revolution and to Napoleon, and not to 
the Congress. The institutions under which Germany 
had now to live were really quite inadequate to solve 
the problems raised by the Napoleonic upheaval, and 
contained the seeds of a generation of war and revolu- 
tion. 

The affairs of Switzerland, though complicated and 
full of intrigue, were settled without serious friction 
among the Great Powers, whose fundamental interests 
were not in conflict. A new Constitution was drawn 
up which modified the Act of Mediation of 1803, one 
of the most successful emanations of Napoleon’s genius; 
and by the addition of Geneva, Valais, and Neuchatel 
a Confederation of twenty-two cantons was formed. 
Stratford Canning and others held the balance between 
the more democratic schemes of Capo d’Istria, whose 
attitude was determined by La Harpe’s influence on 
Alexander, and the reactionary views of Austria and 
France, who after some delay was allowed a repre- 
sentative on the Committee. The Constitution was 
ultimately accepted by the Swiss Diet, and was 
followed, as had been promised, on November 20, 1815, 
by the guarantee of t ity of Switzerland and 
the inviolability of its territory, which was also 
extended to parts of Savoy. This established_a new 
principle in in the public law of Europe, and may be con- 
sidered_ag_one of the most. important—Festlts—of-the 
period, for the Great Powers had definitely ‘recognised 
that their own interests-as-wellas those of all Europe, 

ere best.served by the exclusion of a small State from 


participation in fnture_conflicts. 

f the three general questions brought before the 
Congress, that of the abolition of the slave trade was 
forced on thé other-Powers by the veliemence of English 
public _opinion;-—which-acted-as—a-nevér-ceasing spur 


! to the English plenipotentiaries. As Castlereagh more 


than once complained, this insistence rather hindered 
than helped the cause, for the Continental Powers 
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were convinced that it was due more to self-interest 
than to humanitarian motives. Castlereagh used every 
expedient to compel France, Spain, and Portugal to 
agree to an immediate abolition. Talleyrand gave him 
some support on the general principle, with a view to 
conciliating British public opinion, but refused 
immediate abolition, which was only granted by 
Louis XVIII after Napoleon had set the example on 
his return from Elba. Castlereagh succeeded, however 
in obtaining a declaration condemning the practice of 
the slave trade, which was annexed to the Final Act, 
while, by a monetary equivalent, he induced Portugal 
to abolish the trade north of the Equator. Concessions 
in money and colonies were the chief expedients he 
used. But one suggestion of an economic character 
deserves special notice. It was proposed to exclude 
from the European markets the produce of those 
colonies which refused to abolish the trade; and, 
though. this provision was never put into force, it 
served as a basis for a similar proposal made by 
Alexander in 1817 to put pressure on the revolted 
Spanish colonies. The use of the economic weapon in 
peace time for political purposes was, therefore, 
seriously contemplated by the Great Powers at this 
eriod. 

: The regulations for settling the precedence amongst 
the Powers and their diplomatic representatives 
showed a great advance on all previous discussions of 
this subject, and henceforward these formalities 
occasioned little inconvenience. 
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PART IV. THE COMPLETION OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Section 29. The Return of Napoleon and the Second 
Peace of Paris.—The position of Napoleon was one of 
the first points discussed at Vienna by the Ministers of 
the four Powers,’ and they were all agreed on the 
danger of leaving him at Elba. All they could do, how- 
ever, was to watch his activities as closely as possible 
by an elaborate system of espionage, and rely on British 
shipa to prevent his escape. These precautions failed, 
and Napoleon was eagerly welcomed by a France that 
had already learnt to distrust and despisethe Bourbons. 
The crisis at Vienna was already past, and the Powers 
were unanimous in desiring Napoleon’s immediate 
overthrow. The eight Powers issued a declaration on 
March 13, which denounced him as a public enemy. 
The news of his success produced a renewal of the 
Treaty of Chaumont on March 25; and the huge forces 
of the Coalition were set in motion once more. But it 
was only with great difficulty that the military machine 
could again be organised. Austria was occupied in 
Italy, many British troops were still in America, 
Russia’s forces had retired to Poland, and only in the 
Low Countries was there the nucleus of an army within 
striking distance of France. There were renewed the 
usual squabbles about the troops of the German con- 
tingents, the methods of subsistence, and the plan of 
campaign. Wellington brusquely refused Alexander’s 
outrageous demand for his own nomination as 
Generalissimo, and a grand General Headquarters was 
again formed to direct the strategy of the armies which 


1 See Appendix IV, p. 160. 
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were to invade France from every side. Napoleon was 
thus given three months to organise an offensive, but 
the British-German and Prussian forces in the Nether- 
lands sufficed to destroy it, and the imposing allied 
array was never brought into action. 

During the Hundred Days it seemed as if the 
Bourbons had lost the throne of France. Alexander felt 
confirmed in his dislike and distrust of their methods; 
Metternich opened secret negotiations with Fouché, 
whose Jacobin intrigues Napoleon, posing as a 
constitutional monarch, had rforce to tolerate; . 
Clancarty chivalrously defended Bourbon interests at 
Vienna; but the British Government added a declara- 
tion to the treaty of March 25 to the effect that the war 
was not being waged to impose a special dynasty on 
France; and Wellington, the strongest supporter of the 
Bourbons, in April regarded their cause as lost. A 
third declaration against Napoleon, drawn up in their 
interests, had to be abandoned owing to the differences 
of opinion among the Powers. A republic, the Duc 
d’Orleans as King, a regency, were suggested as 
expedients. Only as to the exclusion of Napoleon was 
there complete and irrevocable agreement. ; 

The British Government, however, at heart wished 
well to Louis XVIII, and were secretly pressing his 
return on the other Powers; and, as Talleyrand had 
foreseen from the first, the new Coalition, of which 
Britain was the paymaster, immensely increased 
British influence on the Continent. The Waterloo 
campaign made Wellington and the Prussians masters 
of Paris at the critical moment: and, as the latter cared 
for nothing but revenge, the former had the game in 
his hands. Fouché played the same part as Talleyrand. 
had played in 1814; and this strange combination 
triumphed over the republican factions. Louis XVIIT 
was brought back soon after the allied armies had 
entered Paris, to make once more terms with the con- 
‘querors of France; and, when the Sovereigns and the 
diplomatists arrived, they could do nothing but accept 
the situation. 


£3270] L2 
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The negotiations for the new treaty extended over 
four months. The allied troops, to the number of 
900,000, poured into France, and lived there at the cost 
of the inhabitants. As they were at the same time 
earning subsidies from Great Britain, they showed no 
signs of wishing to leave. The brutal conduct of the 
Prussian and other German troops towards the French 
population was both militarily and _ morally 
indefensible, and merited the severe condemnation 
which the British Ministers hastened to express. Even 
these latter, however, pressed on the King a policy of 
severity towards Napoleon and his generals. In such 
an atmosphere a treaty was not easy to construct. 
Talleyrand, though entrusted with the negotiations, 
had not now the confidence of the King. Nor were the 
allies by any means united on the terms to be offered. 
From Prussia and the German States arose a loud cry 
for the dismemberment of France. The Prussian 
soldiers, intoxicated with their victory, demanded the 
final voice in their Cabinet; and Hardenberg confessed 
to Cathcart that “he felt himself in the midst of 
Preetorian bands.’’ They were seconded by the Nether- 
lands and the smaller German States, while Austria, 
afraid to oppose this national outcry, was vacillating. 
Huge indemnities, Alsace and rraine, French 
Flanders, Savoy, were considered as just spoil to be 
taken from a France which had brought upon herself 
this second defeat. 

This insatiate rage was opposed by the Tsar and the 
British Ministers——the one from motives of generosity 
as well as policy, the latter, so they avowed, solely for 
reasons of State. Alexander hated the Bourbons, and 
bore a grudge against Talleyrand, but he was sincere in 
his assertions that he wished well to France. Castle- 
reagh and Wellington, in insisting on a policy of 
moderation, were in opposition to the wishes of the 
Prince Regent, the Prime Minister, the Cabinet, and 
British public opinion. For two months there ensued 
a fierce struggle between the Allied Powers as to the 
terms to be offered to France; and Talleyrand had tc 
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look on, impotent to influence the decisions in the 
slightest. degree. The Prussians came forward with 
large schemes for territorial changes on the north- 
eastern frontier. They wished to absorb large portions 
of Hanover, compensating the latter with Luxemburg, 
while the kingdom of ‘the Netherlands was to receive 
large increases in French Flanders. Gagern,- the 
Dutch Minister, was won over to this point of view, 
and did his best to persuade his King. At the same 
time Alsace and Lorraine were claimed by certain 
minor German Powers; and Austria, to some extent, 
supported them, looking to obtain compensation for 
herself elsewhere. 


Castlereagh’s first task was to convince his own ; 
Cabinet of the unwisdom of these schemes. In ‘ 


despatch after despatch he reiterated the dangers of 
tearing provinces from France. “Security, and not 


revenge ’’ must be the policy of the Allies. What was / 


needed was to destroy the aggressive revolutionary 
spirit in France, and prevent the return of Napoleon. 
If this was assured, a strong France would be a 
beneficial factor in Europe, and useful as a counter- 
weight against both Prussia and Russia. If the French 
were deprived of the conquests of Richelieu and 
Louis XIV, England would be committed to defend 
Europe against an irreconcilable and infuriated nation. 
Moreover, if once a policy of spoliation were begun, 
every Power would claim compensation, and another 


Congress would almost be necessary. The brutality . 


of the Prussian soldiers produced an immense effect on 
Castlereagh, and modified the views which he had held 
at Vienna, while he had also detected a spirit of 
Jacobinism in their army" In conjunction with 
Wellington, he did everything possible to put a 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Aug. 24, 1815, F.O. Continent 24: 
“ The influence in their councils is at present almost exclusively 
military. ... You may rest assured that there is a temper in 
the Prussian Army little less alarming to the peace of Europe, and 
little less menacing to the authority of their own Sovereign, than 
what prevails in the Army of France." : 
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stop to the system of pillage and systematic 
plundering, which they had from the first inaugurated 
in the occupied provinces; and he refused to 
listen to the wild schemes of dismemberment prc- 
posed. He succeeded at last in convincing his Cabinet. 
Having secured their assent, he pressed on the 
Powers his own schemes, which were meant, without 
inflicting permanent injury on France, to provide 
security for the future and reparation for the past. 
Security he proposed to obtain through temporary 
occupation by a European army of the northern 
fortresses of France, as well as by the dismantling of 
other French fortresses, and the cession of some 
frontier districts; reparation by the payment of an 
indemnity and the return of the works of art of which 
France had plundered Europe during the last twenty 
years, and which she had been allowed to keep by the 
first Peace of ‘Paris. 

Even these moderate proposals went further 
than Alexander desired, but it was not difficult to 
secure his consent. Metternich was at heart convinced 
of the truth of Castlereagh’s views, and was easily 
satisfied as long as he could obtain some relief for the 
Austrian finances. The Prussians had, therefore, to 
give way; and these proposals were, with only smail 
alterations, proposed to Talleyrand on September 20. 
He refused to accept them, but his position had already 
-been made untenable by the Royalist reaction. Fouché 
had already been dismissed, and the King forced Talley- 
rand’s resignation. He was succeeded by the Duc de 
Richelieu, an émigré, but a loyal and upright French- 
man, as well as a close friend of Alexander. He 
accepted the conditions, and secured, by the influence 
of the Tsar, some further modifications. Alexander, 
indeed, tried to claim all the credit for thwarting the 
Prussians; and the necessity for preventing him from 
obtaining too great an influence at Paris was urged by 
Castlereagh to his Cabinet as a reason for his own 
- policy. But the real battle was fought by the British 
, Ministerz, for, if they had joined the Prussians, there 
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can be no doubt that the scheme of dismemberment 
would have been carried. 


The final result was that France surrendered a small 


strip of frontier to the Netherlands; portions of terri- 
tory to Prussia, which included the fortresses of 


Saarlouis and Landau; and a part of Savoy to Pied- ; 


mont, besides demolishing the fortress of Huningen, 
which threatened Bale. An indemnity of 700,000,000 
francs, the payment of which was regulated by a special 
convention was levied on her, while she had also to 
agree to pay the claims of private creditors for injuries 
inflicted by the French armies. Part of this indemnity 
was to be used in erecting fortresses on her borders. An 
army of 150,000 men was to occupy the northern 
departments of France for five years, which might 
possibly be reduced to three. This army was placed 
under the command of the Duke of Wellington; and 
the ambassadors of the four Powers were to form a 
council of Ministers at Paris to regulate its relations 
with the French Government. Its expenses were esti- 
mated at 150,000,000 francs for each year of occupation. 

There was thus a heavy financial burden. Efforts 
were indeed made by Prussia and the German States to 
make it overwhelming. The total of private claims 
submitted amounted to 1,200,000,000 francs, but 


Richelieu refused to consider such a sum, England , 


and Russia supported him; and, after a long series of 


negotiations, the matter was settled in April 1818 for ° 


240,000,000 francs. Some relief was also obtained by 


the fact that the army of occupation was reduced by ' 


30,000 men in 1817, and removed eters after the 


Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle in October 1818. Since * 


Napoleon had left, France without a debt, having made 
Europe pay for the wars he had waged, she was well 


able to bear the penalties thus inflicted on her, and » 


found no difficulty in raising the money necessary from 
European financiers. The final result was, therefore. 
to leave her still a strong and vigorous State, which had 
suffered less materially than any of the Continental 
Powers. 
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_ But, though the statesmen at the time scarcely 
realised it, the balance of power in Europe had been 
permanently modified by the result of the Napoleonic 
regime. The male population of France had been 
seriously reduced in numbers. France had lost 
. colonies, and, while all the other Great Powers had 
_received large additions of territory, her own frontiers 
were substantially the same as in 1789. Even more 
important was the fact that the system of conquest 
pursued by Napoleon had been a complete failure, and 
only served to strengthen the enemies of France. 
Though there still existed an aggressive faction in the 
French nation, these results produced a permanent 
effect on the national spirit, which was to influence 
events in 1830, 1840, and even during the revival of the 
Empire under the third Napoleon. 


Section 30. The Renewal of the Quadruple Alliance. 
The “ Holy Alliance.’’—In the opinion of all the four 
Powers, the peace of Europe needed some further safe- 
guard than the treaties with France. This was to be 
found in a renewal of the Treaty of Chaumont, which 
had already been reaffirmed at Vienna. Castlereagh 
regretted that some guarantee had not been made 
against Napoleon’s return at the first Peace of Paris, 
and his intention from the first was that treaties should 
now be signed which would “ make a European invasion 
the inevitable and immediate consequence of Bona- 
parte’s succession or that of any of his race to power 
in France.’’* He secured the approval of his Cabinet, 
and submitted the proposal to the Allied Powers. 
Alexander received the idea with alacrity, and ordered 
Capo d’Istria to draft a treaty. This draft met, how- 
ever, with grave objections from Castlereagh. It would 
have pledged the allies to support the Bourbon dynasty 
on the throne of France, as well as the Constitution 
which Louis XVIII had again granted to his subjects, 
a policy which Castlereagh thought bad in itself; while 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, July 17, 1815, F.O. Continent 21. 
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no British Minister could sign a document which 
showed 
‘* too strong and undisguised a complexion of interference on 
the part of the Allied Sovereigns in the internal affairs of 
France, without sufiiciently connecting such interference wita 
the policy which a due attention to the immediate security of 
their own dominions prescribed.’’ , 


He prepared a draft himself in which his object was 


‘‘ to keep the internal affairs of France in the background, and 
to make the colour of our political attitude and of our con- 
tingent interference as European as possible.’’! 


With a few small alterations, this draft was adopted. 
‘The treaty signed on November 20 consisted of seven 
Articles only, which affirmed the determination: of the 
Powers to maintain the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris signed on the same day, and to exclude Napoleon 
or any of his family from the throne of France. 1t was 
this treaty that was the basis of the “ Alliance ’’ of the 
Great Powers which now assumed the control of 
European affairs; and all the efforts of Metternich and 
Alexander in the following years to extend its scope 
were defeated by the tenacious opposition of Castle- 
reagh and the open defiance of his successor. But, 
though confined to the specific case of guarding against 
the dangers of a Napoleonic regime in France, it 
marked definitely the ascendency of the Great Powers 
and the principle of the European Concert. Castle- 
reagh throughout his career was an_ enthusiastic 
advocate of the system of diplomacy by which the 
Ministers of the Great Powers met together at frequent 


1 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Oct. 25, 1815, F.O. Continent 29, 
enclosing the Russian and English projets. ' Liverpool objected to 
the phrase ‘‘ souverain légitime ”’ 
stituted ‘‘ Louis XVIII ou ses héritiers successeurs.’’ There is a 
note in his hand on the document: ‘‘ The right of the people to 
choose their .King will become the subject of debate in Parlia- 
ment if ‘le souverain légitime ’ remains in the treaty.’’ He 
insisted on the same deference to public opinion in the phraseology 
of the treaty with France. 


< 


in Castlereagh’s draft, and sub- - 
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intervals to discuss international affairs, and he was 
only too ready to incorporate the idea in the treaty. It 
was expressed in Article V1, which ran as follows:— 
‘** To facilitate and to secure the execution of the present 
treaty, and to consolidate the connections which at the present 
moment so clovely unite the four Sovereigns for the happiness 
of the world, the High Contracting Parties have agreed to 
renew their meetings at fixed periods, either under the imme- 
diate auspices of the Sovereigns themselves or by their re- 
spective Ministers, for the purpose of consulting upon their 
common interests, and for the consideration of the measures 
which at each of these periods shall be considered the most 
sulutary for the repose and prosperity of nations and for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe.’’ 


This was a real recognition of the advantages of a 
permanent Concert of the Great Powers. France was 
admitted to this Concert in 1818, when a union, and 
consequently the ascendency, of the Great Powers was 
at the highest point. But unfortunately the Con- 
. tinental Powers were to use these reunions to assert the 
rights of legitimacy against liberal and constitutional 
ideas; and the Concert, from which at one time much 
—and with reason—-had been hoped, was soon dissolved. 

On September 26, 1815, the sovereigns of the three 
Eastern Powers had signed the Treaty of the Holy ~ 
Alliance. This notorious and much misunderstood 
document was simply the expression of Alexander’s 
mystical religious beliefs, which, under the influence of 

adame de Krudener, had grown daily stronger during 
the campaign of 1815 and fhe stay at Paris, though, as 
has been stated, the idea was first suggested to him by 
Castlereagh’s project of guarantee at Vienna. The docu- 
ment simply stated that the sovereigns would regulate 
their public acts according to the benign principles of 
the Christian religion. This “ pices of sublime. mysti- 
cism and nonsense,’’ as Cast ereagh called it, was 
meant to be signed by the Christian -Sovereigns 
of Europe. The position of Great Britain was 
difficult—“ what may be called a scrape’’ wrote 
Castlereagh—and it was eventually solved by the 
Prince ent sending a personal letter which 
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did not commit his Ministers. The Pope and the 
Sultan were also excluded from participating in the 
Christian fraternity. The Holy Alliance had no 
influence on affairs, except to produce in the minds 
of the peoples the suggestion that the sovereigns were 
leagued together ppeinet them. This suspicion was trans- 
ferred to the real Treaty of Alliance signed on November 
20, and in later years with truth. But the two instru- 
ments see at Paris can in no way be considered as 
open to the reproaches which were later justly levelled 
at those who tried to use them for their own purposes 
Both expressed in different form the longing for a 
period of peace after a generation of warfare. On this 
point there were few optimists among the statesmen, 
and scarcely one expected that the peace of Europe 
would long remain undisturbed. 


Section 31. General Observations. The work of the 
ee of Vienna was dealt with faithfully by the 
publicists of its own time, and has been severel; 
handled by historians in the century that followed. 
The spectacle of a dozen statesmen transferring 
“souls ’’ by the 100,000 from one sovereign to another 
has inspired many mordamt pens; and in the light of 
the history of the nineteenth century the walt of 
these criticisms cannot be disputed. Such criticisms, 
however, neglect the fact that the Congress was the 
close of one epoch as well as the beginning of another. 
The main object of_the statesmen of the day was_to. 
overthrow the Napoleonic Empire completely; and in 
that object they succeeded to a much greater degree 
than they expected. The settlement of 1814-1815 
was_governed by the expedients necessary to gain this 
end, which Sould not be ignored When the final decisions 
had~to be made. Had any attempt been made to 


, 80 imperfectly 
BOGeTSi t f the statesmen, 
the result would cerfainly-have-been—disastrous. The 


< 
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primary need of Europe, once the Napoleonic tyranny 
was overthrown, was a period of peace; and this the 
statesmen at Vienna undoubtedly secured in a far 
greater degree than the most sanguine of the publicists 
of the time dared to hope. 


ies ong ae ee oot St er epee pond is 
not strange that this principle was derived from the 
eighteenth tentury rather than from Orces 
that were Springing into life. The moving spirit of 
any age is seldom judged accurately by the men of 
action who live in it; and it was not to be expected that 
the principles of nationality and democracy, which 
had inspired the first attacks of the Revolution and 
Napoleon, should be judged fairly by the statesmen 
who had the task ot rescuing Europe from french 
domination. Nor were any of the dismembered 
nationalities, except Poland, yet ready to receive 
national institutions. The natiunal spirit in Germany 
and Italy was there, in the sense of hatred of the 
foreigner, but not in the sense which made it possible 


’ for Germans and Italians to attain to national unity ; 


the subject nationalities of Austria and Hungary had 
scarcely awakened to consciousness; and, if in the 
Balkans the Serbs and the Greeks were already alive, 
this area did not come within the competence of the 
Congress. To a generation, therefore, which had seen 
the dominance of a single Power, it is not-stranve that 
the principle-of_the Balance of Power should have 
appealed with great force: This-ashas béen seen, was 
the_governing motive of Castlereagh’s policy, which 
attempted to strengthen the centre of Europe against 
both the West and the East; and, as during his life- 
time the West and the East had almost entirely 
swallowed up the dismembered and demoralised 
centre, no other judgment could have been expected 
from him. 


Talleyrand _also_ende d_to bring forward 
“ legiti : overning principle; but though 
Sa, ilated in the process)a turned 
to_their legitimate sovereigns, it cannot be sai a 


—_—_ 
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of Vienna 


this principle was followed with any consistency. On 
the Gontraty--a-latge numberof the-petentates, dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution, never regained 
their sovereignty, and their protests at Vienna were 
unavailing. The Congress, in fact, found it necessary 
to accept the faitsaccomptis of the Napoléonic regime: 
aiid this meant the “snppressioi of a number of small 
States, republics as well as monarchies—on the whole 
to the great good of Europe. In this way, though not 
consciously, much progress was made towards a united 
Germany and a united Italy; though, paradoxically 
enough, these very changes were fiercely attacked by 
many of those most in sympathy with national aspira- 
tions. 

More worthy of reprobation is the discouragement 
of the idea of self-government, which had already come 
to_a fuller consciousness than that of nationality. 
Alexander alone, with some of his advisers, showed 
any sympathy with it; and it was he who secured the 
“ Charte-’—for—the—French with the assistance—of 
Talleyrand, who was also aware of the fundamentat 
importance of this aspect of the French Revolution. 


To almost all the other statesmen democracy meant ” 


nothing but anarchy and revolution; and among these ‘ 


must be included the Tory Ministers of Great Britain, 
who even secretly encouraged the attacks on the consti- 
tutions which had been set up with the direct con- 
nivance of British representatives. It was this policy 
that made the subsequent national movements take 
strange paths, instead of being an expression of the 
peoples’ desires. 

he failure of the Congress to give any adequate 
expression to the nobler ideals of universal peace may 
also perhaps be. condoned. As has been seen, the 
statesmen, once their dissension had been adjusted, 
did turn their attention to the possibilities of safe- 
guarding the new Europe from aggression. But the 
return of Napoleon again made them direct their 
- energies to preventing aggression from one quarter 
only. In inventing the “ Concert ”’ they undoubtedly 


< 
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contributed in a very marked degree to the security of 
Europe, for it cannot be doubted that, in spite of all 
its failures, that system did much for the nineteenth 
century. For schemes of disarmament there was in 
Europe then no articulate demand. The French had 
still an inordinate pride in their army; Prussia had 
just passed a universal service law which evoked a 
willing response from the people; Great Britain was 
not prepared, in the slightest degree, to apply the prin- 
ciple of disarmament to sea-power, in which she had 
attained complete and overwhelming supremacy. 
the Tsar, though he initiated proposals on the subject 
in 1816, appears to have had no real intention of 
allowing them to affect his own vast armies; and in no 
country was there any attempt to coerce the Govern- 
ments on this subject. Accusation on this score must, 
in fact, be levelled against the age as a whole and not 
against the statesmen. 

These considerations mitigate the severity of the 
judgment that history must pass on the Congress. Yet 
it cannot be asserted that the statesmen concerned were 
equal to the opportunity presented to them. They were 
limited in outlook, too_prone_to_co i ing 
in-faith_and-rourage. None, except Alexander—and 
he-only_fitfull faa seeeeonitel aa: rd “attempt to 
eras eae ‘They were content with 
expedients. ere men of their own generation. 
and, though they secured for Europe a breathing-space 
of peace, and in one or two minor ‘points, such as the 
regulation of International Rivers, did much for the 
future government of Europe, they did little else to 
win the gratitude of posterity. : 
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APPENDIX I 


DESPATCH OF VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH TO THE EARL 
OF LIVERPOOL, VIENNA, SEPTEMBER 24, 1814! 


My letters of the 21st instant will have apprized your lordship 
of my arrival here. I found the Russian Minister, Count Nessel- 
rode, and the Chancellor, Hardenberg, reached Vienna the day but 
one after. The Ministers of the Allied Powers have had four con- 
ferences, which have been principally occupied in discussing the 
form and course of our future proceedings. ‘There has been but 
one opinion on the point, ‘‘ that the conduct of the business must 
practically rest with the leading Powers ’’; and with the exception 
of a doubt on the part of the Russian Minister, whether the 
Emperor may not press the introduction of the Swedish pleni- 
potentiary, we are agreed that the effective Cabinet should not be 
carried beyond the six Powers of the first order, with an auxiliary 
Council of the five principal States of Germany for the special 
concerns of Germany. You will observe from the Protocol [A],” 
officially transmitted, as well as from that which I now inclose, 
that the Allied Powers have deemed it necessary to preserve the 
initiative in their own hands. I have concurred in thinking this 
line expedient; but, considering the complexion of the protocol 
prepared upon this subject (which is Prussian) to be rather repul- 
sive against France, and a little more conclusive in its expressions 
than I quite liked, I thought it right to give my acquiescence to 
it with the qualification contained in the note annexed to it.* 

The mode of assembling the Congress and conducting business 
next occupied our attention; and that you may see the succession 
of ideas that have prevailed upon this subject, I inclose unoffi- 
cially and confidentially for your perusal the memoranda which 
have been given in, rather as throwing out ideas than containing 


' F.0. Continent 7. 

? Protocol of Sept. 22, 1814; D’Angeberg, 249; British and 
Foreign State Papers, II, p. 554. 

* Ibid., p. 555. 
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a formal opinion on the part of those who prepared them.1. The 
idea that first occurred naturally was to constitute the Congress, 
and when constituted to propose to nominate a Committee to 
prepare a Projet of Arrangement for the consideration of Con- 
gress. But this course of proceeding was soon dismissed, as 
involving us without previous concert in all the preliminary ques- 
tions of difficulty—namely, what Powers shall be admitted to sit 
and deliberate, and what only to petition and negotiate; what are 
to be the functions and attribution of the Congress; and by what 
mode they are to act and conclude. This led to another view of 
the question, which you will find in two papers of mine,? the 
object of which was to see whether, saving all questions in the 
first instance, we might not, through a preliminary meeting of 
plenipotentiaries, get the conduct of the business with a general 
acquiescence into the hands of the six Powers, with their auxiliary 
Council for German affairs. 

The assembling of such a preliminary meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries is certainly by no means free from objection. You will 
find this subject investigated in a further memorandum, prepared 
by Baron Humboldt, who assists Prince Hardenberg*; but the 
substitute he proposes has its awkwardness, as it too broadly and 
ostensibly assumes the right to do what may be generally 
acquiesced in, if not offensively announced, but which the secon- 
dary Powers may protest against, if recorded to their humiliation 
in the face of Europe. 

The question remains open till the French and Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries join us. Perhaps the most prudent course may be 
between the two propositions, and that the declaration of the six 
Powers should not contain any public avowal of what they mean 
in point of form to do; but that it should state reasons why the 
Congress should not be constituted till the plenipotentiaries, after 
their assembly at Vienna, have had full opportunity for confiden- 
tial intercourse, and till there is a prospect that by such 
communications (without saying of what nature) some projet of 
general arrangement may be devised, more likely than anything 
that could now be hazarded, to meet the sentiments and provide 
for the interests of all concerned. 

I have endeavoured, as much as possible, to effect a coinci- 
dence of sentiment between the French and Allied Ministers, and 
I hope I have in a considerable degree succeeded; but, whatever 
may be their differences with each other, the three Continental 
Courts seem to feel equal jealousy of admitting France either to 
arbitrate between them or to assume any leading influence in the 
arrangements consequent upon the peace... . . 


1 See Appendices IT and IV. 
2 See Appendix ITI. 
*See Appendices V and VI. 
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APPENDIX II 


MEMORANDUM UPON THE MEASURES TO BE 
ADOPTED PREPARATORY TO THE MEETING OF THE 
CONGRESS IN FORM FOR THE DESPATCH OF 
BUSINESS, VIENNA, SEPTEMBER 1814! 


It appears clear, upon the first assembling of a body so 
numerous as the plenipotentiaries deputed to the Congress of 
Vienna, that no effectual progress can be made in business till 
some plan of European settlement can be prepared and ready to 
be submitted for their consideration, and, further, till the form 
to be given to the Congress, and the manner in which the business 
is to be conducted, shall have been previously considered and 
reported upon. 

{t is equally clear that such plan or report cannot at once 
originate advantageously with any individual plenipotentiary, un- 
aided by the councils and suggestions of others, and that it can 
still less be expected to originate in the body at large. If so, it 
follows that a limited number of plenipotentiaries must be charged 
to prepare and bring forward the same. 

The Powers most competent to frame for consideration a projet 
of European settlement, at once likely to meet the views and 
interests of the several States, are evidently those who have borne 
the principal share in the Councils and conduct of the war, and 
in the formation of the several treaties, which by the first secret 
article of the Treaty of Puris are recognised and declared to con- 
stitute the basis of the intended arrangement. 

With this view it is proposed that the plenipotentiaries of 
Russia, Austria, France, Great Britain, Spain, and Prussia should 
charge themselves with this preparatory duty, and that until they 
shall be prepared to report upon the same the other plenipoten- 
tiaries deputed to Congress will, by temporary adjournments, 
suspend all further proceedings towards opening, in form, the said 
Congress. 

That, in the aid of the above general Commission, a special 
Commission, composed of the plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wirttemberg, and Hanover be appointed for the con- 
sideration of German affairs. 

That to these Commissions should be referred all communica- 
tions which may be addressed to Congress, and, in order the better 
to enable them to meet the general wishes, that the several pleni- 


'F.O. Continent Archives 8. The English draft in Castle- 
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potentiaries not forming a part of the Commissions should be 
invited to a free and confidential communication of their senti- 
ments to the same. 

That the said Commissioners shall invite the other plenipoten- 
tiaries, as soon as their report is ready for discussion, to assemble 
and deliberate upon the same, first determining as to the form and 
mode in which the Congress shall constitute itself for despatch of 
business. In which consideration it will be requisite to decide 
what Powers shall be admitted to sit and deliberate in the Con- 
gress and what Powers shall only be permitted to appear before the 
Congress to seek restitution of territories of which they have been 
dispossessed during the war, or for the confirmation of titles to 
possessions [of] which, being acquired during the war, the 
sovereignty has not as yet been regularly ceded upon a peace by 
the lawful sovereigns. 

It is conceived that no doubt can exist as to the indispensable 
necessity of a preliminary proceeding of this nature. The six 
Powers in Europe most considerable in population and weight have 
been suggested for the reasons above stated, as, upon the whole. 
the most competent to execute this duty. 

Were the number of six to be materially extended the business 
of such a Commission must be proportionately retarded, and were 
any addition to be made a selection, in some measure invidious, 
would become necessary, unless an entire class of Powers of 
nearly equal dimensions should be included, to which there 
appears the strongest objection. 

It is proposed that the above six Powers should be charged ad 
interim with arranging the police necessary for the Congress, and 
with the organization of a bureau for the receipt and preservation 
of papers and for the giving copies of the same to the plenipoten 
tiaries who may require them. 


APPENDIX III 
TWO PROJETS OF CASTLEREAGH ON THE METHOD OF 
OPENING CONGRESS, VIENNA, SEPTEMBER 1814! 
I 


‘ : A notice to be published in the Court Gazette of 
Vienna, desiring the several plenipotentiaries now at Vienna to 
assemble at the ....ccsccssseseesseceeee. ON Ghee. ee. cteceb aces scosiate 
to consider of the measures proper to be adopted preparatory to 


17°.0. Continent 7. The English draft is in F.O. Continent 
Archives No. 8. Article XXXII of the treaty was to be quoted at 
the beginning of the document, 
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the formal opening of the said Congress for the despatch of 
business, in conformity to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris.' 

A list of the persons presenting themselves for admission to 
the said meeting, to be taken on their entrance, describing on the 
part of what sovereign or State they allege to be charged with 
full powers, and no person to be admitted who does not claim to 
be so authorised. 

When the meeting is assembled the Austrian Minister to 
announce to the persons there presenting themselves as pleni- 
potentiaries the arrangements made by command of the Emperor 
His Master for the accommodation of the intended Congress, the 
local assigned for its sittings, the guard of honour and the officers 
to be in attendance upon it, and that the emplacement so assigned 
for the assembling of Congress would be considered by His 
Imperial Majesty as possessing all the privileges, &c., attached to 
an ambassadorial residence, with the police thereof subject to 
the direction of the Congress itself. 

The said Minister, or any other selected for that purpose, may 
then call the attention of the meeting to the situation in which 
they find themselves, and to the necessity of taking some measures 
preparatory to the meeting of Congress, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining with more precision than is set forth upon the face of the 
article above referred to the nature and functions of the proposed 
Congress, and also of bringing before the Congress when regularly 
constituted the business on which they are called to deliberate, in 
such a form as may best admit of deliberation and of a final 
decision. : 

He may state that this subject having occupied the attention 
of certain of the plenipotentiaries then present, a memorandum 
had been prepared for the consideration of the meetings, which he 
might then desire leave to read. 

The memorandum in question, being previously approved by 
the six Powers, it would be for them to communicate it privately 
and confidentially to [such of?] the other plenipotentiaries now at 
Vienna [as they can confide in*], so as to secure their support of 
its contents at the intended meeting. 

The proposition is so reasonable in itself as to render opposition 
from any quarter improbable; it must, at all events, be futile if 
the six Powers and their connections support it. 

The advantage of this mode of proceeding is that you treat 
the plenipotentiaries as a body with early and becoming respect. 
You keep the power by concert and management in your own 


1F.0. Continent 7 has: ‘‘ and also to secure the means of 
bringing before them the business, etc.’’ 

2 Not in F.O. Continent 7. 
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hands, but without openly assuming authority to their exclusion. 
You obtain a sort of sanction from them for what you are deter- 
mined at all events to do, which they cannot well withhold, and 
which cannot, in the mode it is taken, embarrass your march; 
and you entitle yourselves, without disrespect to them, to meet 
together for despatch of business for an indefinite time to their 
exclusion, having at the same time the option to confer with any of 
the plenipotentiaries separately upon the points in which they are 
more immediately interested. 

The further advantage is that, as you meet informally in the 
first instance as plenipotentiaries and not as a Congress, nothing 
is prejudged and nothing admitted till the leading Powers have 
had full time to weigh all questions well and to understand each 
other. It is quite impossible this measure can meet with any 
serious opposition. 

If such a temper should exist in any of the plenipotentiaries, 
it is better it should be compelled to show itself openly, in order 
that it may be met and suppressed at the outset. 


0 


Should the preliminary form of proceeding be approved, it 
remains to adjust the course of business to be observed in the 
Commission of Six. 

As the happy result of the Congress will depend on the spirit 
of justice, moderation, and accommodation which shall really sub- 
sist among the leading Powers towards each other, it is submitted 
that all definitions which seem at the outset to draw a distinction 
between them should be avoided. That the four Powers which 
have hitherto acted together should, upon the first meeting, 
endeavour to impress the two others with a conviction that they 
desire to act cordially and confidentially with them for the 
common interest, and anything marking a different sentiment can 
only be justified by some attempt on the part of the latter to 
disturb the course of policy on which the Allies were agreed, and 
which they still consider themselves as confederated to carry into 
execution. : 

That they should confer with the French and Spanish Ministers 
on the nature and division of the business, and the order in which 
it is most convenient that the questions should be taken for de- 
liberation; and, as having been the parties to originate the several 
treaties which are recognised as the basis of the proposed arrange- 
ments, and to conduct down to the period of the peace the 
Councils growing out of them, the four Powers should declare their 
intention of bringing forward for the consideration of their col- 
leagues such propositions on the questions in succession as appear 
to them best calculated to satisfy the spirit and provisions of their 
treaties. 
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This, without bearing the character of offence or distrust, will 
secure to them an initiative which neither France nor Spain can 
complain of. In order to put into form these several propositions, 
they must meet apart, and such meeting will afford them a 
facility for concert without appearing to act upon a principle of 
dictation. When they bring forward their propositions they will 
hear the arguments of their colleagues, and if a separate recon- 
sideration is necessary it can always be secured by any individual 
member, without putting forward any offensive reason for the 
postponement. The good sense of the proceeding will establish 
its own purposes as we advance, the understanding being honestly 
to tranquillise Europe, and by every reasonable and becoming 
sacrifice to preserve the concert between the four Owes which 
has hitherto saved Europe. 


APPENDIX IV 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S PROJET FOR THE REGULATIONS 
OF THE CONGRESS, VIENNA, SEPTEMBER 1814! 


On est convenu dans les conférences précédentes : 

Que la multiplicité des objets rend nécessaire de les diviser, 
et de les traiter séparément ; : 

Que le nombre des Cours qui prennent part au Congrés et la 
situation des choses exigent qu’un petit nombre dirige et gurveille 
la négociation. 

L’application de ces principes demande que la division des 
objets se fasse d’aprés un systéme fixe et général. 

Qu’on éloigne toute idée d’un pouvoir usurpé ou arbitraire que 
Vexclusion de certaines Puissances de la direction de la négocia- 
tion pourrait faire naitre, méme dans la partie la plus impartiale 
du public; qu’on tache, ce qui plus est (sic), de ménager l’amour- 
propre des Puissances et des Princes moins considérables. 

Enfin, qu’on évite que des Puissances qu’on ne peut ni ne 
veut exclure de la direction générale de la négociation ne prennent 
par 14 une part directe & des affaires auxquelles, d’aprés la nature 
des choses, elles ne peuvent point intervenir d’une muanitre 
principale. 

Tl est indispensable aprés cela qu’é l’ouverture du Congras 
méme, on s’explique d’une maniére franche et précise vis-i-vis des 
autres Puissances et & la face de l’Europe, dont les regards atten- 


1 F.O. Continent 7 and F.O. Continent Archives 8. The copies 
of a document of which the French is execrable have been rather 
carelessly made. ‘There is also another Prussian memorandum 
which appears to be a shorter form of this one. 
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tifs sont fixés sur une réunion aussi extraordinaire, sur la nature, 
le but et la forme du Congres. 

C’est de ces considérations que sont nées les idées suivantes, 
qui, en renfermant des propositions sur la forme & donner au 
Congras, pourraient en méme tems faire le fonds de la Déclaration 
qui doit précéder son ouverture, et qui pourraient y entrer, quoique 
seulement en partie et avec de certaines restrictions. 

Le Congrés de Vienne n’est pas un Congres de paix, car la paix 
est faite: il se distingue des Congrés de Minster et d’Osnabriick, 
de Ryswick, d’Utrecht, etc., non seulement par le plus grand 
nombre, ou la plus grande variété des objets, mais aussi par 1a, 
qu’il n’a point du tout un but unique, fixe et déterminé. Le 
Congrés de Vienne n'est point une assemblée délibérante de 
l'Europe. Car |’Europe ne forme pas un ensemble constitution- 
nel, et, pour qu’il pat y avoir une pareille assemblée, la part que 
chaque Puissance devrait y prendre & la décision devrait étre fixée. 
ce qui n’est, ni ne saurait étre le cas. 

Qu’est-ce done que le Congrés de Vienne? Ceci ne peut 
s’expliquer qu’historiquement. La Révolution francaise et le 
régime de Napoléon avaient changé presque toute la face politique 
de l’Europe. La guerre actuelle a mis fin 4 l’un et 4 ]’autre, mais 
les différents rapports politiques des Puissances n’ont été fixés 
qu’en égard 4 la France, et que par le Traité de Paris. Il reste 
encore & compléter cette pacification générale, & remplacer par de 
nouvelles, les institutions que les évenements des dernitres années 
ont renversées et déraciner quelques restes de 1’Usurpation Napo- 
Iéonienne qui menacent d’inquiéter 1’KEurope. Vour parvenir & ce 
but, on a appellé & un méme endroit les Plénipotentiaires de tous 
les Princes et Etats qui, de part et d’autre, ont pris part & la 
guerre. On évite par 14 que les négociations particulitres de 
Puissance & Puissance ne fassent pas naitre des malentendus dan- 
gereux; on s’assure que les arrangemens qui résultent de ces 
négociations ne soyent point contraires & ]’intérét général et leur 
donne plus de force par la sanction, ou du moins la reconnaissance 
commune; on peut enfin convenir de certains arrangemens 
généraux contribuant & la tranquillité ou au bonheur de |’Europe. 
Par une pareille marche on supplée en quelque facon & l’institution 
d’une république Européenne & jamais et par elle-méme impossible. 
Le Congrés de Vienne n’est done pas une négociation seulement, 
pas méme un ensemble de négociations étroitement liées par un 
méme but, mais simplement un complexe de négociations dif- 
férentes qui conduisent 4 autant de traités particuliers et qui n’ont 
d’autre rapport ensemble que 1’intérét général de 1’"Europe. La 
question Européenne se retrouve dans toutes, mais du reste elles 
se sont plus ou moins étrangéres. I] résulte de l& que toutes les 
Puissances qui y interviennent doivents’abandonner mutuellement, 
avec la confiance commandée par la grandeur des circonstances. 
le soin de faire entre elles les arrangemens qui leur semblent con- 
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venables, et de délibérer librement et isolément sur ces objets, 
jusqu’é ce qu’elles viennent & s’accorder sur les mémes principes, 
mais aussi prendre l’engagement de proposer ce dont elles sont 
convenueg aux autres, de demander qu’elles le sanctionnent par 
leur accession aux traités, et d’écouter et de discuter les objections 
qu’elles pourraient leur opposer. D’ot il suit de soi-méme que 
chaque négociation peut étre entamée isolément, que plusieurs 
peuvent marcher de front, mais que toutes doivent rentrer au 
centre pour y étre munies de l’assentiment et de la reconnaissance 
de l'Europe entire rassemblée ici dans les personnes des 
différens Plénipotentiaires. 

D’aprés ce qui vient de se dire ici, il est impossible de déter- 
miner les objets qui peuvent se présenter 4 la discussion. Chaque 
Puissance et chaque jour peut en apporter de nouveaux. 

On ne peut déterminer que le genre de ces objets, et c’est aussi 
le genre seulement qui influe sur la grande question qui doit étre 
décidée ici: 

Par quelles Puissances et dans quelle forme tel ou tel doit 
étre traité? 

Tl y a trois de ces genres d’objets entitrement différens 1’un 
de l’autre : 


I 


La distribution des Provinces qui par suite de la guerre et de 
la Paix de Paris sont devenues disponibles. 

La discussion sur cette distribution et la conclusion des Traités 
qui la régleront appartiennent exclusivement aux Puissances 
coalisées contre la France, qui en ont fait la conquéte. Ce sont 
leurs Plénipotentiaires seuls qui peuvent se réunir aux conférences 
sur cet objet. La France et les Etats neutres en restent exclus. 
Ceux & qui ces conquétes ont premigrement rendu la vie y inter- 
viennent, non comme des juges qui décident, mais comme parties 
qui demandent & étre écoutées et alléguent leurs titres. 

En méme tems la France a un double intérét 4 la décision de 
cet objet. 

Elle a le droit d’y juger la conformité avec le Traité de Paris 
et la question Européenne. Cette dernigre question y intéresse 
tous les Etats neutres; dés que la négociation est parvenue jusqu’au 
moment de la conclusion, la France et ces Etats doivent par 
conséquent en recevoir connaissance et étre écoutées, s’ils trouvent 
a y objecter. 

Les Princes qui ont pris part & la guerre ne peuvent pas non 
plus étre appellés tous simultanément & cette distribution; il y en 
aurait évidemment qu’on aurait également tort d’admettre et 
d’exclure sans distinction. Tl faut done séparer la distribution : 

de la Pologne, 
de l’Allemagne, 
de I'Italie. 
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(1) 

La distribution de la Pologne et la forme qui doit étre donnée 
4 la partie qui deviendra Russe sont du ressort de la Prusse, de 
l’Autriche et de la Russie, les seules Puissances qui peuvent signer 
comme Parties principales le traité qui la réglera. 

L’Angleterre y intervient pour la question Européenne, mais 
elle y intervient aussi d’abord puisque les trois autres Puissances 
sont intéressées & se prévaloir de son intervention. 


(2) 

Quant & la distribution de 1’Allemagne, il faut distinguer entre 
la discussion sur les bases et les principes qui doivent les diriger, 
et sur l’application de ces principes, et le détail qui en résulte. 

Il faut considérer ensuite, qu’outre la question généralement 
Européenne, la distribution de 1’Allemagne intéresse (a) les 
Princes de 1’AHemagne sous le rapport de leurs forces respectives, 
et de leur organisation intérieure. (b) L’Angleterre, par 1’im- 
portance qu’elle doit attacher a fortifier la Hollande, et & empécher 
un agrandissement excessif de la France. La Russie, par l’ex- 
périence qu’elle a faite qu’elle peut étre inquidtée jusques dans son 
sein, si l’Allemagne n’est point indépendante, sans parler des 
autres Etats limitrophes. 

L’Autriche et la Prusse sont dans tous ces rapports 4 la fois 
et ont par conséquent éminemment le droit d’attendre qu’on ait 
égard & leurs propositions. 

Or, la discussion sur les bases et les principes ne peut appar- 
tenir parmi les Puissances appellées en général & cette discussion 
qu’a celles qui peuvent se placer et se maintenir dans un point de 
vue Européen. 

Ces Puissances sont la Prusse, 1!’Autriche, la Russie, et 
l’Angleterre. 

Tl faut en exclure: 

La France, la Hollande, le Dannemarc, la Suisse, puisque, 
quoiqu’ayant un grand intérét & l’objet, ils n’ont, par différentes 
raisons, aucun droit d’y intervenir; 

La Suéde, puisque quoiqu’ayant sans contredit le droit d’inter- 
venir comme Puissance alliée et belligérante, elle n’y a plus aucun 
intérét direct, ayant échangé la Poméranie, et s’étant concentrée 
dans le Nord. 

La Bavitre et le Wurtemberg doivent intervenir & cette dis- 
cussion, puisqu’ils y ont et droit et intérét, mais il ne faut les 
écouter que lorsqu’on sera déj& d’accord, puisqu’ils n’ont point 
de point central hors de la question et ne sauraient jamais la 
juger d’une manitre grande et impartiale. 

Les questions qui se lient & cette discussion sont, pour en citer 
quelques exemples, celle de la Saxe, celle si la Rive gauche du 
Rhin doit appartenir exclusivement & de Grandes Puissances? Si 
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la Belgique et méme toute la Hollande doit faire partie intégrante - 
de l’Allemagne? Si les Princes aggrandis par les Médiatisations 
doivent conserver toutes leurs acquisitions ou si l’on veut leur 
demander des sacrifices? 

Les principes une fois fixés, l’application en détail doit 
appartenir aux Princes Allemands exclusivement, car une bonne 
constitution exige une certaine répartition des forces respectives, 
et la division des cercles demande de certains arrondissemens. 


(3) 

La distribution de l’Italie est étrangére aux Puissances du 
Nord, et & la Prusse. 

Elle est du ressort de l’Autriche, de la Sicile, de l"Espagne, de 
l’Angleterre, comme Puissance maritime éminemment intéressée & 
la situation politique des cdtes de la Méditerranée et ayant une 
possession importante dans cette mer. 

Le Roi de Sardaigne et le Pape y interviennent, comme Etats 
formant des prétentions. 

Le Roi de Naples est par la nature des choses exclu de toute 
part au Congrés, auquel ne peuvent étre admis que des Souverains 
qu’on veut généralement reconnaitre. 

Comme ces trois divisions de la distribution des provinces con- 
quises sont, malgré leur séparation, pourtant, liées par des rapports 
généraux, il est & savoir s'il ne faudrait pas créer pour cette partie 
si importante de la négociation un comité dirigeant général, qui, 
sans entrer dans les négociations particulitres, surveillerait et, 
réglerait l’ensemble. Si l’on he croyait pas trop compliquer la 
chose par 18, la Russie, l’Angleterre, 1’Autriche et la Prusse pour- 
raient seules le former, 

at 


Second genre’ d’objets: Les arrangemens particuliers que 
quelques Puissances peuvent faire entr’elles, et qu’elles soumet- 
tent seulement aux autres pour étre reconnus d’elles. . Ces 
arrangemens peuvent étre de différente nature et il est méme 
impossible de les prévoir & présent. 

Mais il y en a un infiniment important qui appartient 4 cette 
classe. L’organisation intérieure de |’Allemagne, ot une nouvelle 
ligue doit remplacer l’Empire qui a disparu. 

La discussion sur cette affaire intérieure et domestique appar- ~ 
tient exclusivement aux Princes de l1’Allemagne. Méme la Russie 
et l’Angleterre ne voudront point intervenir & une affaire & laquelle 
elles ne peuvent prendre qu’un intérét général, et ob l’intérét 
particulier qu’elles y prendraient naitrait toujours seulement de 
considérations également particuligres, et par conséquent étran- 
geres au bien-étre commun. 

La Hollande, le Dannemare, la Suisse pourraient y étre 
appellés, la premigre pour s’unir en partie ou en entier 4 ]’Alle- 
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magne; le second, y rattacher le Holstein; et la troisisme puis- 
qu’une alliance & perpétuité entre 1’Allemagne et la Suisse serait 
on ne peut pas plus désirable. 


Tir 


Troisisme et dernier genre d’objets, arrangemens communs 
pour le bien de l'Europe. 
Les objets qui se rangent sous cette classe sont les suivans: 


1. Les dissensions intérieures dans la Suisse. Les Puissances 
ne peuvent point permettre une guerre intestine dans le centre de 
l'Europe, et la confédération Helvétique’ elleeméme demandera 
probablement la médiation des Grandes Puissances. Si elle 
s’adresse au Congres, c’est-a-dire & toutes, ou si les Puissances 
sont forcées & se déclarer médiatrices sans sa demande, la dis- 
cussion sur cet objet sera du ressort des Puissances & qui il 
appartient de délibérer sur cette classe d’objets en général.? 

Si la confédération ne s’adresse qu’& quelques-unes des Puis- 
sances, le cas rentre dans la seconde classe des objets: c’est-4-dire 
des arrangemens particuliers faits de gré & gré. Mais aussi alors 
les résultats devront toujours étre soumis & toutes les Puissances 
pour juger de la question Européenne. 

2. Le Royaume de Naples actuel. Les Puissances ne peuvent 
souffrir qu’il continue & exister en Europe un Souverain que quel- 
ques-unegs des plus considérables entr’elles se refusent & recon- 
naitre; on ne saurait souffrir non plus. que Naples et la Sicile 
restent dans une attitude continuellement hostile. 

3. Le séjour de Napoléon & l’Ile d’Elbe, et les individus de 
sa famille. On ne peut plus nier que Napoléon et les individus de 
sa famille inquidtent l’Italie, la Suisse et la France. La Conven- 
tion du 11 février? ne peut pas étre un obstacle & lui assigner 
méme, malgré lui, un autre sort. Car l’Angleterre et la France 
n’y ont accédé que pour certains points qui ne les lient pas envers 
Napoléon, et si l’on veut parler impartialement d’aprdés les 
principes de la justice, les Puissances contractantes n’avaient 
aucunement le droit de placer au sein méme des autres une cause 
et un prétexte de troubles. Quant aux individus de la famille, 
rien n’empéche de les faire aller ob l’on voudra. 

4. L’abolition de la traite des Nagres. 

5. La navigation libre des grandes rividres sur laquelle la dis- 
cussion a été expressément réservée dans le Traité de Paris. 


1 Note by Humboldt: ‘‘ M. le Prince de Metternich a observé 
que d’aprés le Traité de Paris, la France n’a pas le droit d’inter- 
venir, dans les affaires de la Suisse, et je me range entitrement de 
son opinion.’’ 

*The Treaty of Fontainebleau of April 11, 1814, ig meant, 
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6. Le rang entre les Ministres de différentes cours, objet dont 
il a déja été parlé dans les Conférences de Panis. 


La discussion sur les objets de cette classe appartient & toutes 
les Puissances sans exception. 

C’est la question Européenne qui y est principalement, pour 
ne pas dire uniquemeht, agitée. Mais toutes les Puissances ne 
peuvent point délibérer & la fois, ni avec une égalité parfaite; il 
fandrait donc abandonner la discussion sur ce point, et [laisser] la 
fixation des principes aux six Grandes Puissances, l’Angleterte, 
l’Autriche, 1’Espagne, la France, la Prusse et la Russie, qui 
écouteraient aprés les autres, sur les principes qi’ ‘elles auraient 
posés. 

Une réunion telle que le Congrés actuel, mén.e avec la division 
la plus exacte de tous les objets, ne saurait travailler sans étre 
dirigée; le cas se présentera d’ailleurs qu’on s’adressera au Con- 
grés, eb que le Congrds, comme tel, devra répondre & des de- 
mandes. Pour le pouvoir, il faut qu’il ne soit pas simplement un 
étre idéal, pas seulement un complexe d’un grand nombre de 
Plénipotentiaires. 

Tl faut en conséquence au Congres un Comité dirigeant, et ce 
Comité doit etre formé par les mémes Puissances qui décident la 
question éminemment Européenne qui forme la troisitme clasge 
des objets de la négociation. Car le Congrds lui-méme 
est une affaire Européenne et une des plus importantes. 
Ce Comité forme le centre du Congrés; le Congrés n’existe qu’en 
autant que ce Comité s’est constitué: il est terminé lorsqu’il se 
dissout. Toutes les négociations particulidres et les traités qui en 
résultent doivent rentrer dans lui, et c’est lui qui doit les proposer 
& la discussion générale de toutes les Puissances, et y soigner 
leur accession. II doit encore avoir le droit de presser les négocia- 
tions particuliires pour ne pas laisser devenir le Congrés inter- 
minable. 

Comme les négociations particulires doivent étre soumises & 
V’accession et & la reconnoissance de toutes les Puissances Euro- 
péennes, il faut encore déterminer : 


Le nombre des Etats et des Princes qu’on veut admettre, 
comme siégeant dans le Congrés Européen ; 

Le mode de les consulter. 

Tl a déja été observé que les Etats qu’on se refuse de recon- 
naitre, et auprds desquels la continuation de l’existence est mise en 
doute, ne peuvent point entrer dans ce nombre. Ceux qui venant 
d’étre rétablis, ne sont par 14 point encore reconuus généralement, 
sont dans le cas diamétralement opposé. Ils commencent, tandis 
que les sutres finissent. Ils ont un intérét manifeste & cheque 
question Européenne, et leur voix ne saurait étre exclue. 

En ayant égard au degré de forces et a’ indépendance, on ne 
peut admettre aucun Prince de ]’Allemagne qui n’a point des pos- 
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sessions hors de ce pays, 4 l’exception seulement de la Baviare 
(et du Wurtemberg). Les raisons de cette exception tombent 
sous les yeux; d’aprés ces principes il siégerait donc dans ce 
Congrés les seize Etats suivants: le Portugal, l’Espagne, la 
France, l’Angleterre, la Prusse, 1’Autriche, la Bavitre (le Wur- 
temberg), la Hollande, la Suisse, la Sardaigne, le Pape, la Sicile, 
le Dannemare, la Sudde, la Russie. 

La marche trds simple pour chaque objet en particulier serait 
la suivante : 


Qu’il fat discuté jusqu’é la rédaction approuvée et paraphée 
du Traité, entre et par les Puissances qu’il concerne directement; 

Que le Traité fit porté aux Comité dirigeant, discuté et 
paraphé par lui; 

Que ce Comité convoquat les Plénipotentiaires des Etats qui 
resteraient encore & consulter, et que le Traité fit aussi approuvé 
par eux. 


La marche du Congrés lui-méme serait: 

De dresser et publier la déclaration sur sa forme ; 

De convoquer et de constituer le Comité dirigeant qui s’occu- 
perait incessamment, et de ses fonctions comme tel, et des objets 
de la troisitme classe. 


D’établir les conférences sur les objets particuliers, et nom- 
mément: 

1. Celles pour la distribution des Provinces conquises ; 

2. Celles sur l’organisation intérieure de 1’Allemagne. 


(Signé) Humpoupr. 


APPENDIX V 


PROPOSAL OF BARON HUMBOLDT TO PUBLISH A 
DECLARATION, VIENNA, SEPTEMBER 1814! 


La pice approuvée dans la conférence d’hier? forme 1’ouver- 
ture du Congrés pour les Grandes Puissances. Pour l’ouvrir égale- 
ment avec et vis-a-vis de tous les autres Princes et Etats, on peut 
adopter la mode d'une réunion de tous ceux qui prétendent étre 
munis de plein-pouvoirs, ou celui d’une déclaration adressée par 
les six Puissances & tous les autres Gouvernemens et leurs Pléni- 
pctentiaires indistinctement. 
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of Vienu 


Je proposerais de s’en tenir & ce dernier. 

Le premier a l’inconvénient d’agiter dés le premier abord la 
question de l’admission ou de la non-admission de certaines luis- 
sances. Car si l’on appuye fortement sur la circonstance, qu'on 
n’examine dans cette réunion les titres de personne, ceux qui ont 
mauvaise conscience sentiront ce que cela veut dire. Si l’on n’y 
appuye pas, ceux, qui voudraient exclure d’autres, comme la Sicile 
est disposée ainsi contre Naples, les Princes souverains de 1’Alle- 
magne contre les Princes médiatisés, deviendront inquiets eb 
chercheront des éclaircissemens. Or, il est de )’intérét des Puis- 
sances alliées d’éviter cette question jusqu’au moment ot 1’on 
pourra frapper efficacement ceux qui sont & exclure. 

Une réunion ot tout le monde est admis, ob chacun retrouve 
son antagoniste et ob tous sont congédiés sans apprendre bien pré- 
cisément quand leur tour d’agir arrivera, trompera l’espoir qu’il 
vaut mieux de. ne pas réveiller par une invitation personnelle. 

La légitimité du Comité préparatuire enfin n'y gagnerait 
gueres beaucoup. 

Car on dirait toujours qu’il n’avait eu aucun moyen de s’opposer 
dans une Assemblée ot ni le nombre des personnes admises, ni leur 
droit de votes, ni celui de ceux qui n’auraient pas pt paraitre, rien 
enfin n’est fixé. 

Une pareille réunion ne saurait, selon moi, étre bonne, que si 
elle avait le but d’examiner les pouvoirs et le droit de comp raitre 
de chacun; mais c’est précisément ce qu’on ne veut pas. II ne 
faut point se dissimuler que le Congrés actuel est de naturs 4 
rendre également impossible d’inventer et de puiser dans ]’expéri- 
ence du passé une forme entisrement bonne et convenable. 

Mais une declaration imprimée au nom des six plus Grandes 
Puissances de 1’Europe obvie au moins a plusieurs des inconvéniens 
d'une réunion personnelle, 

Elle ne préjuge rien; elle rassure le grand public, qui, confiant 
plus volontiers les intéréts de l'Europe 4 6 qu’é 16 Puissances, est 
tranquille de voir travailler les premiéres entr’elles; elle n’inquidte 
point les Plénipotentiaires, mais leur montre méme que, selon les 
objéts, ils seront appelés successivement & plaider leur cause. 
C’cst dans ce sens que la déclaration devrait étre écrite. Le fonds 
en serait le contenu de la piéce d’hier,' les deux séries d’objets ; les 
deux comités préparatoires; on ferait entrevoir que I’édifice de la 
reconstruction de l'Europe repondra aux’ plans congus par les 
Grandes Puissances alliées dés le commencement de la guerre; on 
8’y arréterait surtout sur le grand but du Congras, le complatement 
de l’ceuvre de la paix; la fixation de grands principes tendra‘t au 
bonheur général de l'Europe; on ne préciserait rien sur la 
marche des affaires en détail, mais, en parlant de la multiplicité 
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des objets et de la nécessité de terminer bientét, on ferait voir 
que chaque objet qui est de nature & le permettre, sera traité pour 
lui seul et entre les Gouvernemens qui y sont intéressés. 

Cette déclaration devrait étre écrite d’un style simple, et plutdt 
raisonné que déclaratoire, pour que, quelque soit l’issue du Con- 
grés, on ne fit pas resté au-dessous de ce qu’on aurait annoncé. 
Immédiatement aprés la publication, le travail serait commencé et 
presque tout le monde serait trop occupé pour glosser ou 
manceuvrer. 

Les six Puissances entreraient en discussion sur des objets 
généraux, dont quelques-uns, comme l’abolition de la traite de 
Negres, exigeraient d’y appeller d’autres Puissances pour étre 
écoutés. 

Les quatre en délibérant sur la distribution des territoires dis- 
ponibles en Allemagne ne pourraient se dispenser d’y admettre 
dans l'occasion, la Hollande, la Bavitre, le Wurtemberg et 
d’autres Princes Allemands, méme le Danemark et la Suédde. 
Le méme cas existerait dans legs discussions sur la Constitution 
de l’Allemagne. La Sardaigne et les autres cours d’Italie auraient 
enfin également bientét leur tour. 

Quant A la légitimité du Comité préparatoire, mon opinion est 
la suivante: L’Europe ne forme qu’un ensemble idéal et la poli- 
tique n’est point astreinte & des normes constitutionnelles. La 
seule mode dont les Puissances Européennes peuvent agir en 
commun est, en conséquence, que les plus grandes conviennent 
entr’elles, et se mettent en avant; que les autres y consentent 
tacitement; qu’on laisse la liberté & chacun parmi ces dernigres 
d’énoncer son opinion contraire, et qu’on prenne méme 1|’engage- 
ment de discuter cet avis avec elle. 

Or, c’est l& exactement ce qui se fait & présent par les six 
Puissances.? , 


APPENDIX VI 


PROJET OF BARON HUMBOLDT: MODE OF PUBLISHING 
THE DECLARATION OF THE OPENING OF CONGRESS?! 


Pour obvier au double inconvénient de faire signer la déclara- 
tion des six Puissances par tous leurs Plénipotentiaires, ou de la 
laisser sans signature, et par 14 sans toute marque d’authenticité, 
on pourrait adopter le mode suivant: 

On dirait & la fin de la déclaration que, pour éviter qu’une 
déclaration qui n‘avait pas pi étre remise individuellement et 
qu'il avait falli publier par la voye de l'impression ne soit point 
falsifiée, on avait résolu de n’émettre aucun exemplaire sans le 
faire vidimer auparavant par un des six Cabinets. 
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Chaque exemplaire porterait pour lors au bas la phrase : 

Pour copie conforme et la signature des Plénipotentiaires d'une 
des six Puissances, 

On regarderait de cette manidre la déclaration comme une pitce 
arrétée et rédigée par tous les six Cabinets en commun, mais 
rendue publique par chacune des six en particulier. On se tirerait 
aussi par 14 de la question embarrassante: dans quel ordre on doit 
placer dans la déclaration méme les six Puissances. Car il serait 
naturel que dans chaque exemplaire la Puissance dont les Pléni- 
potentiaires en auraient attesté l’authenticité parait & la téte des 
autres, puisque cet exemplaire serait regardé comme une pitce 
émise par son Cabinet. Il n’y aurait enfin, en adoptant ce mode, 
aucun inconvénient qu’un des six Cabinets communiquat, s’il le 
jugeait & propos, la déclaration & une puissance qui n’edt pas été 
reconnue par les autres. 


APPENDIX VII 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH’S PROJET FOR THE FORMA- 
TION OF A COMMISSION TO VERIFY STATISTICAI 
CALCULATIONS 


There appearing a great Discordance in the Statistical Calcula- 
tions furnished by the different Cabinets, Lord Castlereagh sug- 
gests that the 5 Principal Powers who take the chief interest in 
the Territorial Arrangements on the side of Germany: viz., 
Austria, Prussia, Great Britain, France, and Russia, or, if it is 
thought better in the first Instance, that the 4 Powers in execution 
of whose Treaties these arrangements are to be made, should each 
appoint 4 Person to verify conjointly these Calculations, and to 
settle by a common accord at what rate of Population the respec- 
tive Possessions should be taken in the Distribution to be made. 

It seems also of pressing importance to have a combined 
statement made of all the disposeable Territories and of all un- 
satisfied Claims upon them, distinguishing those Claims that rest 
upon the Faith of Treaties, &c., from those that rest upon Grounds 
of Conscience and Favor. 

That this Commission should be especially required to report: 

What the Nature of the Engagements are with respect to the 
reconstruction of Austria and Prussia. 

What progress has been made in Execution of the same. 

To what further Possessions that Power lays Claims. 

What Territories can be conveniently assigned in satisfaction 
of the same. 

That a Similar Report be made under their respective Treaties, 
compared with their actual State of Possession for Prussia, 
Hanover, Bavaria, Holland, and Wirtemberg. 
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That a further Report be made distinguishing how the other 
German Powers, whose Territorial Rights were by their Treaties 
at Frankfort less beneficially secured to them than was the Case 
with Bavaria and Wirtemberg, are likely to be affected by any 
arrangement which may be proposed in favor of the six Powers 
specially named. 


APPENDIX VIII 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TREATIES OF 1814 AND 1815 
SUBMITTED BY THE BRITISH PLENIPOTENTIARIES 
AT THE CONFERENCE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
OCTOBER 1818! 


The benign principles of the Alliance of September 26, 1815,’ 
having been either formally or substantially adhered to by all 
Powers, may be considered as constituting the European system 
in matter of political conscience. 

It would, however, be derogatory to this solemn act of the 
Sovereigns to mix its discussion with the ordinary diplomatic 
obligations which bind State to State, and which are alone to be 
looked for in the treaties which have been concluded in the 
accustomed form. 

The present diplomatic position of Europe may be considered 
under two distinct heads: Firstly, the treaties which may be said 
to bind its States collectively; secondly, the treaties which are 
peculiar to particular States. 

Under the first head may be enumerated the Treaty of Peace, 
signed at Paris, May 30, 1814; the Act of the Congress of 
Vienna, signed June 9, 1815; and the Treaty of Peace signed at 
Paris, November 20, 1815. 

These transactions, to which all the States of Europe (with the 
exception of the Porte) are at this day either signing or acceding 
parties, may be considered as the Great Charte, by which the 
territorial system of Europe, unhinged by the events of war and 
revolution, has been again restored to order. The consent of all 
the European States, France included, has not only been given to 
this settlement, but their faith has been solemnly pledged to the 
strict observance of its arrangements. 

These treaties contain some few regulations not strictly terri- 
torial, but it may be asserted that the general character of their 
provisions is of that nature, and that they contain in no case 
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engagements which have been pushed beyond the immediate 
objects which are made matter of regulation in the treaties them- 
selves. 

It is further to be observed that none of these three treaties 
contain any express guarantee, general or special, by which their 
observance is to be enforced, save and except the temporary 
guarantee invended to be assured by Article 5 of the ‘Treaty o. 
1815, which regulates the army of occupation to be left in France. 

There is no doubt that a breach of the covenant by any one 
State is an injury which all the other States may, if they shall 
think fit, either separately or collectively resent, but the treaties 
do not impose, by express stipulation, the doing so as matter of 
positive obligation. 

So solemn 4 pact, on the faithful execution and observance of 
which all nations should feel the strongest interest, may be con- 
sidered as under the protection of a moral guarantee of the highest 
nature; but as those who framed these Acts did not probably see 
how the whole Confederacy could, without the utmost incon- 
venience, be made collectively to enforce the observance of these 
treaties, the execution of this duty seems to have been deliberately 
left to arise out of the circumstances of the time and of the case, 
and the offending State té be brought to reason by such of the 
injured States as might at the moment think fit to charge them- 
selves with the task of defending their own rights thus invaded. 

If this analysis of these treaties be correct, they cannot be said 
to form an alliance in the strict sense of the word. They no doubt 
form the general pact by which all is regulated, which at that 
moment was open in Europe to regulation; but they can hardly be 
stated to give any special or superior security to the parts of the 
Kuropean system thus regulated, as compared with those parts 
which were not affected by these negotiations, upon which, conse- 
quently, those transactions are wholly silent, and which rest for 
their title upon anterior treaties or public acts of equal and 
recognised authority. 

Under the second head, viz., that of treaties which are peculiar 
to particular States, may be enumerated the Treaties of Alliance 
of Chaumont and Paris, as signed by the four Great Allied Powers. 
There was a Treaty of Alliance, deriving its principle from that of 
Chaumont, intermediately signed at Vienna, viz., on March 25, 
1815, by nearly all the Powers; but as the stipulations of this 
treaty are declared to have been satisfied by the Treaty of Peace 
of November 1815, and to have thereby become extinct, it will 
make the statement more clear to omit the further mention of it 
in the present discussion. 

The treaties anterior to that of Chaumont between the same 
Powers may be usefully referred to, as explaining the events 
which first gave birth to this combination between the four prin- 
cipal Powers of Europe, as opposed to France, at a moment when 
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the great mass of those States, who afterwards joined the Allies 
and constituted with them the coalitions which, in the years 1814 
and 1815, operated against France, were yet under the yoke of 
that Power. 

The treaties of Quadruple Alliance concluded at Chaumont and 
Paris may be considered as treaties of alliance in the strictest 
and most enlarged sense of the word. They have a professed 
object; they define the steps to be taken in pursuit of that object, 
and they declare the stipulated force by which that object is to 
be attained and secured. These two treaties form one system, 
consistent in its purpose, but varying in its means. 

The restoration and conservation of Europe against the power 
of France may be stated to be the avowed principle and object 
of both treaties. 

The Treaty of Chaumont, in 1814, aimed at effectuating an 
improvement in the state of Europe as the preliminary condition 
to a peace with France, and at defending, by the force of the 
Alliance, the terms of that peace, if made. The Treaty of Paris, 
in 1815, had only to place the state of things, as established by 
the Treaties of Paris and Vienna, under the protection of the 
Quadruple Alliance. . 

The Treaty of Chaumont gave to this Alliance that character 
of permanence which the deep-rooted nature of the danger 
against which it was intended to provide appeared to require, viz., 
twenty years from’ March 1814, with an eventual continuance. 

This character of permanence was additionally recognised by 
the language of the Paris Treaty,' the whole of the provisions of 
which proceed not only upon the admission of a danger still 
existing, but upon the necessity of keeping alive the precautionary 
arrangements of the treaty, even after the army of occupation 
shall have been withdrawn. 

The Paris Treaty also aimed at specifying with precision, as far 
as possible, the casus federis upon which the contracting parties 
should be bound to furnish their stipulated succours. 

Where that could not be done the object was to provide a mode 
by which the case in doubt might be decided at the time it should 
arise. 

Three distinct cases are provided for in Articles 2 and 3 of the 
treaty. The two first, being cases of fact, are clear and specific; 
the third being a case of a mixed nature, dependent for its just 
solution upon the circumstances of the event which shall be 
alleged to give occasion to it, is left to be decided in concert by 
the Allied Courts when the moment shall arrive. 

In construing the obligations of this treaty, the recital which its 
preamble contains is, no doubt, to be held in view. It serves to 
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show the degree in which the order of things then established in 
France operated as a motive with the Allies in making the treaty, 
and the deep interest they felt in their consolidation as a means 
to the general tranquillity; but as it was not required that France 
should bind herself, in the enacting part of her treaty, to maintain 
inviolate the political order of things then existing, it does not 
appear competent for the Allies to consider an alteration in that 
order of things, whether legally effectuated or brought about by 
indirzct means, as in itself constituting such an infraction of the 
peace as the Allies are entitled to take notice of, independent of 
the consideration of how far that change goes immediately to 
endanger their own repose and safety. 


The principle of guaranteeing to both King and people the 
established order of things was much talked of at the time. By 
some it was contended that a species of guarantee having been 
given to the King by the arrangement for placing an army of occu- 
pation in France, coupled with the instructions to the Duke of 
Wellington for the employment of the troops whilst they should 
remain there, that the Allies should give the nation the same 
security for their liberties by guaranteeing the Charte; but neither 
alternative was adopted and no guarantee was given beyond what 
grew out of the circumstances above alluded to; a guarantee 
which was, in its nature, temporary, and was expressly limited to 
a period not exceeding five years by the provisions contained in 
Article 5 of the general treaty of peace. 


The four Powers, it is true, took further measures of precaution 
in their Treaty of Alliance, signed the same day, as will appcar 
by reference to the Fifth Article; but this article proceeds upon 
the principle that after the army of occupation should be with- 
drawn the Allies could only justify an interference in the affairs of 
a foreign State upon the ground of considering their own safety 
compromised, and that, independently of such a consideration, 
they could not justly claim any right of interference, or in 
prudence charge themselves with the task of redressing violations 
of the internal Constitution of France; in this sense the latter 
part of Article 3 is framed, being the only article in either treaty 
which touches the question. The true point, therefore, for con- 
sideration under this article must always be, Is the safety or 
interest of the Alliance so’ far compromised by the event as to 
justify recurrence to war; or is it a case, if not for actual war, at 
least for defensive precautions; or, finally, is it a case which, 
though more or less to be disapproved or regretted, neither justifies 
the former nor requires the latter alternative? The case admits in 
good sense, as well as according to the words of the treaty, of no 
other solution. It would have been impossible to have proposed 
to France an express article to preserve inviolate the order of 
things as therein established, for no state of things could be 
mote humiliating than that of a State which should be bound to 
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its neighbours to preserve unchanged its internal system, and 
that any fundamental change in it, without their consent first 
had and obtained, should in itself be cause of war. If such a 
principle cannot be maintained for a moment in argument, the 
qualification of it, that the change to be tolerated must be legally 
made, is not less so; for how can foreign States safely be left to 
judge of what is legal in another State, or what degree of intrigue 
or violence shall give to the change the character which is to 
entitle them to interfere? ‘I'he only safe principle is that of the 
law of nations: that no Stute has a right to endanger its neigh- 
bours by its internal proceedings, and that if it does, provided 
they exercise a sound discretion, their right of interference is clear. 
It is this right upon which the latter part of Article 3 expressly 
founds itself, and not upon any covenant supposed to be made by 
France. 

The Allies are presumed to have a common interest in judging 
this question soundly when it arises, if they are of opinion that 
the circumstances of the case, prudentially considered, constitute 
the existence of the danger, against which the article intended to 
provide. Then they are bound to concur in furnishing the stipu- 
lated succours; but till the case arises none of the contracting 
parties are engaged for more, under this branch of the article, than 
an eventual concert and decision. 

Having discussed and endeavoured to state with precision 
what the existing treaties have really done, there will remain 
open to fair discussion the question, Have they done enough, or 
does not much remain yet to be done? No question can be more 
proper for exammation, and no Government more disposed to 
consider it, than that of Great Britain, whenever any clear and 
specific proposition shall be brought forward, always holding in 
view the inconvenience of agitating in time of peace questions 
that presuppose a state of war or disturbance. 

The desire of the Prince Regent always is to act cordially with 
his Allies; but, in doing so, to stand quite clear in the view of his 
own engagements not to be supposed to have taken engagements 
beyond the text and import of the treaties signed. 

The problem of an universal Alliance for the peace and happi- 
ness of the world has always been one of speculation and of hope, 
but it has never yet been reduced to- practice, and if an opinion 
may be hazarded from its difficulty, it never can; but you may in 
practice approach towards it, and perhaps the design has never 
been so far realised as in the last four years. During that event- 
ful period the Quadruple Alliance, formed upon principles 
altogether limited, has had, from the presence of the Sovereigns 
and the unparalleled unity of design with which their Cabinets 
have acted, the power of travelling so far out of the sphere of 
their immediate and primitive obligations, without, at the same 
time, transgressing any of the principles of the law of nations or 
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failing in the delicacy which they owe to the rights of other States, 
as to form more extended alliances, such as that of March 25, 
1815, at Vienna, to interpose their good offices for the settlement 
of differences subsisting between other States, to take the initia- 
tive in watching over the peace of Europe, and finally in securing 
the execution of its treaties in the mode most consonant to the 
convenience of all the parties. 

The idea of an ‘‘ Alliance Solidaire,’’ by which each State 
shall be bound to support the state of succession, government, 
and possession within all other States from violence and attack, 
upon condition of receiving for itself a similar guarantee, must be 
understood as morally implying the previous establishment of 
such a system of general government as may secure and enforce 
upon all kings and nations an internal system of peace and justice. 
Till the mode of constructing such a system shall be devised the 
consequence is inadmissible, as nothing would be more immoral 
or more prejudicial to the character of government generally than 
the idea that their force was collectively to be prostituted to the 
support of established power without any consideration of the 
extent to which it was abused. Till, then, a system of adminis- 
trating Europe by a general alliance of all its States can be 
reduced to some practical form, all notions of general and un 
qualified guarantee must be abandoned, and States must be left 
to rely for their security upon the justice and wisdom of their 
respective systems, aided by such support as other States may 
feel prepared to afford them, and as circumstances may point out 
and justify without out-stepping those principles which are to be 
found in the Jaw of nations as long recognised and practised. 

The beneficial effects which may be expected to be produced 
by the four Allied Powers consulting together, and interposing 
from time to time their good offices, as they have hitherto done, 
for the preservation of peace and order, is considered as equally 
true with respect to five Powers, the introduction of France into 
such a system not rendering it too numerous for convenient 
concert, whilst it must add immensely to the moral weight and 
influence of such a mediating Power. 
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Maps. 


Three historical maps illustrating the territorial changes made 
at the Congress of Vienna have been issued by the War Office in 
connexion with this series, viz.: 

(1) Central and South-Eastern Europe, giving the frontiers 
existing in 1792 and the territories which changed hands in 1815; 
scale 1:4,000,000 (G.8.G.S., 2892; 1918). 

(2) The Partitions of Poland (1772, 1793, 1795), with the 
boundaries of Poland before 1772 and those of Congress Poland as 
fixed by the Congress; scale 1:4,000,000 (G.S.G.S., 2888; 
November, 1918). 

(3) North-East Frontier of France, showing the boundary of 
1792 and the changes made in 1814 and 1815; scale, 1:1,000,000 
(G.8.G.8., 3700; November, 1918). 
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THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN . 
§1. Inrronuctory 


Tue Congress of Berlin can be studied as a point in 
the history of the Eastern Question, or as one of the 
main attempts of the nineteenth century by the Great 
European Powers to settle without a European war 
questions affecting all their interests in dangerously 
different ways. 

The place of the Gonceias in the general history of 
the Eastern Question, and in the particular histories of 
the Balkan nations, has been dealt with elsewhere}. In 
this paper it is proposed, primarily, to consider the 
Congress in its European significance. 
enna, the Cong gress ae Berlin 


to _maintain—so far as See iste tereteatial cae 
quo in the Near East and the balance of power in . 


Europe,-to prevent the outbreak of a war_similar to 
that of 1854.6, “and, at the least deal cotimate, to find 
the greatest common measure of the ambitions of the 
Great Powers. But the manner of its summoning; its 
debates, decisions, antl attendant circumstances; an 
analysis of the parts played by co-operation, jealousy, 
self-seeking, timidity, and a real desire for the welfare 
of civilization, offer examples of interest to any kind 
of Congress or. other form of common action by tle 
Great Powers. 


1 See No. 15 of this series, History of the Eastern Question; No. 17, 
Albania; No. 18, Greece; No. 19,. Montenegro; No. 20, Serbia; 
No. 21, Macedonia; No. 22, Bulgaria; No. 23, Rumania. 
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It is proposed to deal first with the events immedi- 
ately preceding the Congress; then with the sessions of 
the Congress, and its decisions; and finally with the - 
precedents, ericouragements, and warnings that it offers. 


§ 2. EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE CONGRESS 


The outbreak of war between Russi Turke 


in 
1877_was the result-of the far ure of the Parte to carry 
_out reforms in its own government. The defeat of the 
Turks by Russia a century previously had roused the 
Sultan to an attempt to re-organize his army and his 
administration. The military reforms were partially 
successful; but they depended on a centralization, and 
an abolition of religious and national franchises that 
was in itself incompatible with any increase in the 
liberty of the non-Moslem and non-Turkish subjects of 
the Empire. In gpite of a Fah promises of reform 


the oppression_of the € been Se Ne 
bythe complete incwoacity 0 of 1 
Abdul-Aziz. In sel 5 the Christians fe) 


Herze 9 govina _ 


Se ena: oshia and Herzegovina 
ar ne err ear 
heaaniaanaused_thrqughout Gurope. The Sultan, in , 
1875, had followed his usual prattice of drowning any 
demands for a particular reform in a flood of magni- 
loquent promises of general reforms to be granted 
everywhere; he tried to repeat the process in 1876, 
In the meantime various influen ing the 
o direct_action. Chief among these irifluences 
were Orthodox and Pan-Slav sentiments among the 
masses; a feeling among the educated middle class that 
/ & war was necessary in order to bring about a ee 
* tion; a growin rin the government lest Au 
ngary and Gr show ers-to no, 
loéally, the fruits of a complete Turkish catastrop 
the_perso: ambition of Gorchakoff!, t Russian 


1 See below, p. 23. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, to rival the achievements of 
Bismarck; the traditional anti-Turkish and mystic” 
policy. of the Romanalia; and, Tally, the subterranéan 
machinations of Bismarck himself. Great Britain had 
proposed! a Conferenve at Constantinople at which the 
signatories of the Treaty of Paris should consider the 
whole Eastern Question. The Porte, taking advantage — 
of the known unwillingness of England to sanction any 
further revision of the Treaty of Paris, made impossible 
conditions for an armistice with its rebellious subjects. 
The Constantinople Conference opened at the beginning 
of December 1876, and on January 15, 1877, drew up a 
series of reforms. The new Sultan, Abdul-Hamid, who 
had been placed on the throne some four months 
previously, still trusted in the anti-Russian policy of - 
England and the poor condition of the Russian army; 
he refused at the time of the Conference, and subse- 
quently on April 9, to carry out any programme of 
reforms unless he were allowed todo so on his own in- 
itiative, and ostentatiously disgraced his constitutional 
minister, Midhat Pasha. Russia made no attempt to 
draw back; she demanded to know what action the 
Powers proposed to take, and announced her intention 
of acting, if necessary, by herself. 

She felt herself safe in Europe. England_might 
occupy the Straits, but she had no “armée de descente2.” 
France did not wish to oppose a possible ally. Germany 
had expressed herself ready to repay the debt of honour 
incurred in 1866 and_1870*. Official Italy had_been 
won over by Bismarck. Above all, Bismarck’s friendly 
laissez-faire_had_brought about a sécrét agreement 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia. (This agreement, 
which only came to light officially in 1887, was signed on 

a ee 


( 


1 Oct. 5 and Nov. 4, 1876. Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1877, No. 1, 
pp. 390 and 598 (C. 164 ). 
2 Gorchakoff, Memorandum of as 30, 1876, quoted i in Goriainov, 
Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles, p. 
3 Gorchakoff, letter of Mach 20, 1876, quoted in Goriainov, 
« op. cit. p. 316. Cf. a similar promise in a letter of the Emperor 
Williant to the Tsar, op. cit. p. 317. 
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March 18, 1877,.and supplemented a military Conven- 
tion of January 15, 1877. It. was a corollary of the 

' Conference of. Reichstadt of July 1876; and_was of 
capital importance, since, without it, Russia would never 
have gone ta.war. In it. Russia, promised, in.the-exent 
of"any territorial changes-in.the Turkish Empire, to 

‘ permit Austria to occupy.Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
allowed for, the-admission. of the. signatories_of the 
Treaty of Paris into the peace negotiations, in return, 
Austria promised ‘her neutrality, and agreed to allow 
Russia to occupy Southern Bessarabiat. It is character- 
istic of the Austrian diplomacy of the. time that 
Andrassy officially denied to Great Britain, on July 16, 
1877, that any secret engagement existed between 
Austria and Russia. His denial was not altogether 
accepted, and he found it necessary to repeat it on 
January 3, 1878, when he stated his hope that “the 
idea of some mysterious understanding between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia will be finally dismissed from the 
minds of the British Cabinet.” 

At the end of March a final ultimatum was given 
to Turkey by the Powers and was answered by a blunt 
refusal. ‘ F 

\\ On_April--24,-1877, Russia declared war. Great 
Britain, with the other Powers, declared her neutralfty. 
But she expressly added to her-declaration that, in her 
opinion, Russia-was-violating-the-Treaty of Paris and 
the-Protocol-of London (1871), and could not have the 
“concurrence or approval” of Great Britain for any 
such violation of agreements?. 

The Eastern Question had once again brought: the — 
Great Powers to the verge of war. The position of 
Great Britain was clearly defined in a letter of Mr 
(afterwards Sir) A. H. Layard, the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople: “The policy which has hitherto 


1 Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrassy, vol.11. chap. XV.,esp. pp. 890— 
.f 394. Larmeroux, La politique extérieure de V Autriche-Hongrie, vol.1., 
"pp. 42-44 and 60-61. Goriainov, op. cit. chap. xIv. 

2 State Papers, vol. 68, p. 843. 
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made us support Turkey for our own purposes and 
safety, and for no abstract love of Turks or their faith 


-..Was partly based on the belief that Turkey is a _ 


barrier to the ambitious designs of Russia in the East... 
and that the Sultan, the acknowledged (sic) head of the 
Mahomedan faith, is a useful...ally to England, who 
has ‘millions of Mussulmans among her subjects.... 
The Mussulman world, in a struggle for very existence, 
may turn upon England as the principal cause of the 
danger that threatens it.” + 

There was opposition, but a majority in the country 
supported the government, and the fear of the Cossacks 


at Constantinople and an invasion of India was greater ‘« 


than any passionate remembrance of the Bulgarian 
atrocities. Lord Beaconsfield, in a speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet of 1876, gave popular expression to 
the British preparedness for carrying through to the 
end a war in a just cause. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the belief 
of the British Government that, whatever the faults 
of Turkey, Russia was of set policy bent on making 
things worse. Layard wrote in January 1878 that 


_“Russian influence was for evil,’ and arrested the 
progress and improvement which were gradually but‘: 


surely taking place in the condition of both Mussulmans 
and Christians.. The British Ambassador at Vienna 
reported, about the same time, that the notorious 
bashi-bazuks had only been employed to suppress the 
Christian rebellions because pressure from the Russian 
embassy at Constantinople had prevented the use of 
regular troops. 

The European war was avoided, and a long exchange 
of diplomatic notes, ending in the summoning of the 
Congress of Berlin, settled, or, at all events, brought 
about a peaceful adjournment of the burning questions. 
This diplomatic correspondence preceding the Congress 
wis, atgmates Eperianes thar the actual protocols of 
the. Congress in determining the final decisions. Con- 


1 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 15 (C. 1952). 
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gresses were comparatively new and comparatively 
infrequent incidents in the history of the Great Powers, 
while the interchange of notes was part of the usual 
international routine. Hence “le gros de la besogne!” 
was already done when the Congress met, and any. 

e decisions were rather the inevitable e 


governments. 


§ 3. Russranw DieLtomatic ADVANCE 


On May 6, 1877, Lord Derby wrote to the Russian 
Ambassador in London that Great Britain could not 
view with indifference the passing of Constantinople into 
“other hands” and that she regarded the existing regu- 
lations of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles as “wise and 
salutary: there would be serious objection totheir altera- 
tion in any material particular.” To this Gorchakoff 
replied that Russia had no aims at Constantinople; that 
the fate of the city “est une question d’intérét commun 
qui ne peut étre réglée que par une entente générale.” 
As for the Straits—‘“‘il importe 4 la paix et & P’équilibre 
général que cette question soit réglée d’un commun 
accord3,”” C huvaloff, the Russian Ambassador 
af St James’, in presenting this-note to Lord Derby, 
addedthat he was authorized to mention the question 
of peace. He suggested the formation of an_autono- 
mous Bulgaria from the Danube to thé—Balkans and ~ 
asked that Russia should be allowed to regain~the 
Bessarabian territory lost in 18564, But a tew days 
later” Gorchakoff announcéd timat “Russia could not 


1 Times correspondent at Vienna. Times, May 25, 1878. 

2 Parl. Papers, Russia, 1877, No..2. (State Papers, vol. 68, 
p. 867.) 
3 Ibid. (State Papers, vol. 68, p. 868.) 
4 Lord Derby to Lord Loftus, June 8, 9, 1877. Parl. Papers, 
Turkey, 1878, No, 15 (C, 1952). : 
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consider any separation of Bulgaria into two provinces}. 
The Russian_peace proposals—which included an in- 
municated to ayard. e rephie a uggest 

to Turkey the acééptance of such terms would result 

onteitered-treitors want Tulse friends. the war thane 
fore continued. Russia—met—with disasters in July, 
and was forced to accept the assistance of the 
Rumanian army. The campaign then centred round 
the siege of Plevna. Plevna f ecemb 877 
and _the Russian forces advanced towards Constanti- - 
nople. Their cOmmander,the-Grand Duke Nicholas, is 
reported to have said “J’ai lordre de ne m/’arréter 
devant rien, de marcher sur Constantinople, et je 
marcherai”; and again: “Si Dieu le veut, je fixerai sur 
les murs de Tsarigrad l’écu aux armes de la Russie.” 
The Tsar was no less enthusiastic: “Si c’est l’arrét du 
Destin, que le Grand-Duc plante donc la Croix sur 
Sainte-Sophie*.” At the-end _of December the Sultan 
invoked, in vain, the mediation of the Powers. Great 
Britain, however, offer e, an rkey 
accep TRON nT es ea eee 
any me desire ‘gotiate an armistice 
directly ®. oie eatin uate Ge ian council 
was held, at which the moderate councils of Gorcha- 
and the extremism of 

Count Ignatieff (former Trabesedine at Constantinople). 
Ignatieff, with the support of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
cattails proposalsiorthe occupation of Constantinople 


a Se zttlement in the ens interest_of 


that neit tamer Cleat Britainwo. id taleradeniey 
such terms. Since May 1877 conversations had taken 


1 Lord Derby to Lord Loftus, June 14, 1877. Parl. Papers, Turkey, 
1878, No. 15 (C. 1952). 

2 Idem ad eundem, June 13 and 19. Ibid. 

3 Larmeroux, op. cit. vol. T. p. 70. 

4 See Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 2 (C. 1906). 

5 Ibid., and Goriainov, op. cit. p. 359. 
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place between Bonar -Hungary and England. Guustria 

ye { sly _de at_the two Powers sho 

\° Russia, he je a_tlarge aria 

cupation, by any other Power than Turkey, of Bosnia 

and Herzegovina. e did not regard the dislodgement 

of the Russians from Constantinople as a very difficult 


operation. c oul A ustro- Hungarian 
F Msar’s | 


clnica to Bosnia- encores an that d 
furthe er concession ussia annexed any Turkis : 


tory in Asia ; i in any case she objected to the conclusion of 
peace withaut the censentef-tha Powers, Taam: tegeeal 


Council at Vienna Andrassy even went so far as to discuss 
war. Gorchakoft at once re-assured Austria, and_ex- 
pressed the Russian willingness for_aconference.tobée 
summoned to ratify the Russo-Turkish peace, and to 
settle all general questions. ou i ernment 
was as firm as the Austrian. On January 15, 1878, Lord 
A. Loftus, the British Ambassador at St Petersburg, 
presented a note to Gorchakoff to the effect that Great 
Britain considered any Russo-Turkish treaty affecting 
the treaties of 1856 and 1871 to be invalid until it had 
received the consent of the ‘‘Powers who were parties 
to those treaties!.”” The Russian reply (January 25) was, 
formally, satisfactory. “We repeat the assurance that 
we do not intend to settle by ourselves (isolément) 
European questions ‘se rattachant a la paix?.’” On 
January 30 Gorchakoff stated categorically that “ques- 
tions bearing on European interests will be concerted 
with European Powers,” and that the question of the 
Straits was one of those which Russia did not intend 
to settle by herself. On January 29 Great Britain in- 
formed the Powers of her attitude, without mentioning 
the Russian reply of January 254, and, on February 3 


1 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 3 (C. 1923). 2 Thid. 
® Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 5 (C. 1925). 4 Ibid. 
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and 5, Austria issued an invitation to the Powers to 
attend an International Conference at Vienna, in order 
to establish “]’accord de l’Europe sur les modifications 
qu il deviendrait nécessaire d’accorder aux Traités” of 
1856 and 1871}. 

In_the meantime Russia had, by the conclusion of 
an armistice with Turkey on January 24, without 
marching upon Constantinople, lost her chance_ of 
entering the~city; the preliminaries of peace were 
signed a week later_at Adrianople._ According to the 
terms agreed’ upon, the Russian troops were not. to 
advance nearer to Constantinople than a line drawn 
across the peninsula some twenty-five miles from the 
capital, nor were they to enter the Gallipoli peninsula. 
The British Government, which had, as a temporary 
measure before the signing of the armistice, sent its 
fleet into the Dardanelles, now felt unable to trust the 
Russian Government, and ordered Admiral Hornby to 
enter the Sea of Marmara. The official explanation of 
this move was the necessity for protecting British 
subjects in Constantinople. The Russian reply was that, 
in view of the necessity for protecting Russian subjects 
in Constantinople, Russia was obliged to have “en vue 
de faire entrer temporairement une partie de nos 
troupes 4 Constantinople?” (Feb. 11). Great Britain 
pointed out the difference between the proximity of a 
friendly fleet and the entry of hostile troops into a town 
in spite of the terms of an armistice (Feb. 14). The 
Russian Government gave way inasmuch as the Russian 
troops did not enter Constantinople, but encamped at 
San Stefano on its outskirts. 


emmy sara a Te Te 


The main actors who had ees on the stage, so 
far, had been Russia, Turkey, Austria-Hungary and 


1 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 24 (C. 1977). 
2 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 14 (C. 1951). 
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England.’ France had accepted_the invitati 
International Conference on the und ding that 
“le programme des délibérations serait limité et 


défini?,” or in other words—as she definitely stated in 
March—that Eg ot tand iS) ‘not to be discussed. 


chief instrument i 
the anti-Prussian Count Begs: who aa looke th 
favour upon the Conference of Reichstadt in 1876, the 


prelude of the secret agreements of 1877 a and who—in 


spite of his famous indifference concerning the Eastern 
Question—was unwilling tosee Austria debarred from her - 
advance tothe East. Andif Austria knew that she could 
count on the support. of Bismarck, Russia still imagined 
that she could find backing from the same source. On 
November 1, 1876, Bismarck had repeated, though 
in less categorical terms, his promise of the previous 
March that Prussia would repay her acbt Eee 
A fortnight later, in conversation with M. d’Oubril, the 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin, Bismarck remarked that 
he had been able to overcome the difficulties arising 
from the attempts of the Kaiser’s English relations to 
bring about German pressure on the Tsar*. Germany 
had ostentatiously refused to interfere in the dragooning 
of the Hohenzollern prince of Rumania. It seemed 
possible, therefore, to hope that Bismarck would per- 
suade Austria to accept the Russian peace, as she had 
accepted the Russian war. On December 29, 1877, 
Gorchakoff had told the British Ambassador at St 
Petersburg that Russia placed “entire confidence” in 
Austria and Germany, and that. England was ‘quite 


isolated.” The fam ech _o marck in the 
Reichstag_on_February_19, 1878, when he spoke of 


Germany as an “honest broker,” could ] be taken to mean 


1 French Green Book, Affaires d’Orient: an de Berlin, p. 9. 

2 Tbid. p. 14. 

3 See above, p 

4 Letter of Totbril, 12/24 Nov. 1876, quoted in Goriainov, 
op. cit. p. 337. 
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that he would at least use his position to secure a good 
bargain for Russia‘. ia ho fs 
ence both Andrassy and Gorchakoff were willing to 
transfer the scené of the Congress to German territory; 
and an invitation was sent to the Powers to meet at 
. Baden. On March 7 another invitation was sent, not 
merely for a Conference, but, in view of the serious 
questions at issue, for a Congress to be held at 
Berlin, “auquel prendraient part les Premiers Ministres 
- (lettende Minister) des Grandes Puissances?.” To this 
Great Britain replied (March 8-9) that, while she 
agreed to go to Berlin, “it would be desirable to have it 
understood, in the first place, that all questions dealt 
with in the Treaty of Peace between Russia and Turkey 
should be considered as subject to be discussed in the 
Congress, and that no alteration in the condition of 
things previously established by Treaty should be 
acknowledged as valid until it had received the assent 
of the Powers.” On March 13 this declaration was 
made even more clear: “H.M. Government desire to 
state that they must distinctly understand before they 
enter into Congress that every article in the Treaty 
between Russia and Turkey will be placed before the 
Congress, not merely for acceptance, but in order that 
it may be considered what articles require acceptance or 
concurrence by the several Powers, and what do not.” 
It was obvious, befére the signing of the Treaty with 
Turkey, that Russia was unwilling to accept the British 
reservations. On March 12 Gorchakoff said that he 
“could only accept a discussion on those portions of the 
Treaty which afiected European interests.” A week 
later the Russian attitude was again given official 
expression. Russia intended to communicate the terms 
of the Treaty with Turkey to the Powers before the 


x 


1 That this was the interpretation put upon it by Schuvaloff as . 


well as by Gorchakoff is clear from their correspondence at the time 
of the Congress itself. See letter of Schuvaloff of 7/19 June, 1878, 
quoted in Goriainov, op. cit. p. 378. 

2 All quotations in this paragraph are taken from Parl: Papers, 
Turkey, 1878, No. 24 (C. 1977). 
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meeting of the Congress. As for the Congress itself: 
“Le Gouvernement de la Reine, ainsi que les autres 
Grandes Puissances, se réservent au Congrés leur pleine 
liberté d’appréciation et d’action. Cette méme liberté, 
qu'elle ne conteste pas aux autres, la Russie se reven- 
dique pour elle-méme.” By another week it had become 
clear what Russia meant by “liberté d’appréciation et 
daction.”” The Russian Government “laisse aux autres 
Puissances la liberté de soulever au Congrés telles 
questions qu’elles jugeraient 4 propos de discuter, et se 
réserve & lui-méme la liberté d’accepter ou non la 
discussion de ces questions” (March 26). 


/ 
§ 5. {Treaty oF San STEFANO ve 

Meanwhile the Treaty_between Russia and Turkey 
had been signed at San Stefano on March 18" In it 
Russia pushed héf Claims to the Tul. Montenegyo, 
Serbia, and Rumariia were to be recognised as_inde- 
pendent. Bulgaria was to become an” autonomous 
tributary Principality, under a Prince elected by the 
population and confirmed in his position by the Sultan 
“avec assentiment des Puissances”’; the territories of 
the new principality included most of the present Bul- 
garia and nearly all Macedonia, with Pirot, Vranya, 
Uskiib, Okhrida, Monastir, Koritsa, Kastoria, Yenitsa 
and Kavalla. The administration was to be organized 
by a Committee of notables under Russian and Turkish 
supervision. A Russian Commissary_was for two_years 
to supervise the introduction of the new regime, and, 
until thé formation of a Iocal militia had been completed, 


a Russian army of not more than 50,000. men was 


to..occupy the countty” and,” if. nécessary, support 


the Commissary. Russia claimed an indemnity of 


1 The Treaty of San Stefano is given in full in the Appendix to 
History of the Eastern Question, No. 15 of this series. It was 
officially published in Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 22, and in 
State Papers, vol. 69, p. 732. 
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1,410,000,000 roubles; in consideration of the-embhar- 


‘rassed position of the Turkish finances, the greater part 
of the indemnity was to be paid territorially, that is, 
Russia was to receive the Dobruja, and territories in 

i ere: FeaYs dahan, Kars, Batum, and Bayazid. 
She reserved the right to exchange the Dobruja for the 
Bessarabian territory added to Rumania by the Treaty 
of Paris. The future organization of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was to be settled jointly by Turkey, Russia, and 
Austria, on the lines laid down by the Powers at Con- 
stantinople in 1876. 

Russia had, as she somewhat naively acknowledged, 
nothing to conceal. It only remained for her to be 
disappointed. Bismarck would not exert any material 
pressure_upon Austria, Austria_at once protested 
aes the Treaty, in thé knowledge that she was 
sw i '—negatively, at least— 
by Germany: She asked (March 27), confidentially,. 
whether she could secure a loan in Great Britain to 
cover the expenses of mobilization. 

Great Britain had already brought_the Malta and 
Gibraltar-garrisonsip_to full’ strength._Lord Beacons- 
field announced (March 28) the necessity for calling—wp 
the_reserves. Lord Derby now resigned,.and his re- 
signation, though décided by another question’, when 
coupled with Beaconsfield’s firm action, made it clear 
that Great Britain was determined not to give way. 
On_April 1 Lord Salisbury _sent_a_circular® tothe 
Powers giving-the English objections to the Treaty _of 
San Stefano. By the Treaty a strong Slav state was-to 
be” established, “under the~auspices_and_control_ot 
Russia,” with ports on the Black Sea and the Aegean; 
this State was to contain ‘‘a considerable mass of popu- 
lation Greek in race and sympathy,” which Seed with 
alarm the suggested incorporation; a Russian Commis- 
sary was to supervise the reforms in Thessaly and 
Epirus; Constantinople was to be separated from its 


1 See below, p. 17. 
2 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 25 (C. 1989). 
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Greek, Albanian, and Slavonic provinces, and the 
Turkish Government would find in this separation 
“constant difficulty and embarrassment”; the “com- 
pulsory alienation” of Bessarabia from Rumania, and 
the acquisition of Batum, together with the extension 
of Bulgaria, would make Russia “dominant over all 
the vicinity of the Black Sea”; Armenia was to fall 
under Russian influence; the territorial cessions in Kur- 
distan would place the Trebizond-Persia trade at the 
mercy of Russian interference; and the war indemnity 
was “beyond the means of Turkey to discharge.” To 
this virtual ultimatum Gorchakoff replied!.on April 9. 
As his reply dealt with the detailed points in the 
British circular, that is, with the questions raised by the 
Treaty of Stefano, as well as with the character of the 
proposed Congress, it tacitly acknowledged the British 
demand. Gorchakoff remarked that “M. le Marquis de 
Salisbury nous dit ce que le Gouvernement Anglais ne 
veut pas et ne nous dit pas ce qu’il veut.” Great Britain 
continued her warlike preparations; and Russia had to 
make her choice. From the Russian point of view the 
defection of Bismarck left no alternative but surrender. 


§6. AnaLo-Russian AGREEMENT - 


On April 8 Lord Derby in the House of Lords had 
made the reasonable suggestion that the Congress should 
“stand over until the way was smoothed by private and 
separate negotiations between the Powers concerned.” 
Count Schuvaloff, who had been aide-de-camp to the 
Tsar, and exercised a considerableinfluence over him, took 


‘the same view, and on May 8 left Lo rs ers- 
| burg, and travelled via Ber! e took pains to make 
it- clear that his Mission Was self-imposed, and that he 


had no instructions from his government. The result 


of his journey was a settlem: crisis. He returned 
0 L ringing with him two Memoranda, in which 


1 Parl, Pavers, Turkey, 1878, No. 27 (C. 1995). 
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Russia surrendered_on practically every point. The 
terms of the agreement were revealed by a subordinate 
official at the Foreign Office, and appeared in the Globe 
on June 14, But the substantial points had all been 
anticipated and discussed in the Times of June 11 and 
12, and the actual publication of the agreement, in Lord 
Salisbury’s words, did Great Britain “no serious harm.” 
In the copy of the Memoranda published in the Globe 
the Russian signature appeared above the British 
signature. The Russian copy of the documents, there- 
fore, was apparently the source from which the pub- 
lished copy was taken; and it has been suggested 
that Russia brought about the publication in order 
to sow distrust between Great Britain and Austria. 


The_importance of the Memoranda_was great, since 

they contained in miniature most of the decisio. 
made, = rather registered, at Berlin. The first; 
morandum consisted of eleven clauses: Bulgaria 
was to be divided; the northern portion, extending to 
the Balkans, was to be under a prince; the southern 

portion, which was not to reach the 

under a Christian governor, with a large administrative 
autonomy Tike that-of the fais colonies; the Tush 
troops were e ir rs_ of the ‘southern 
rian. e; England as well a to 
Arm ; and the Powers— 


g 
notably England—were to have a voice in the organiza~ 
tion of Epirus, Thessaly, and other Christian provinces 


left under Turkish rule. Russia acknowledged that she 

i i ing the whole war indemnity 
ino tertoial conoesions ugk di-she Wish to obta obtain 
precedence over other creditors of Turkey. Grea ain 
expressed her profound regret at the Russian insistence 
upon the Bessarabian retrocession, but promised not to 
oppose it, since the other signatories of the Treaty of 
Paris would not support her in such action. She also 
promised not to oppose the desire of Russia to keep 
Batum and her Armenian conquests!. In the second 


1 The paragraph in the Memorandum dealing with the annexations 
in Turkey in Asia deserves quotation in full, since it contained a 
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Memorandum Great—Britain reseryed_the—sight to 
discuse-atthe Congress the participation of Eur in 
the organization_of the two Bulgarian provinces, the 
duration and character of the Russian occupation, and 


the namé of the southern province; the navigation of 


', the Danube; and-the ion of the .Straits.>So0-tar 


as these latter Wére concerned, Russia was to insist on 
the maintenance of the status quo. On May 31 a third 
Memorandum was signed in which Russia expressed 
her readiness to come to a secret engagement with, 
Great Britain concerning her promise to restore -Alash-~’ 
kert and Bayazid to Turkey, and to restrict her Asiatic 
conquests to Kars, Batum, and the limits defined in the 
Treaty of San Stefano. 

Great Britain had thus acted independently of 
Austria-Hungary. It must not be forgotten that the 
persistent Austrian refusal to act in open co-operation 
with Great Britain of necessity made the latter Power 
suspicious. Great Britain not only distrusted Andrassy?; 
she was afraid of a rapprochement between Francis 
Joseph and the Tsar over Andrassy’s head. In a secret 
despatch to Sir C. Elliot on June 3; Salisbury gave as 
the reason for the conclusion of the secret agreement 
that ““H.M. Government have never been able, not- 
withstanding the assurances which they have on various 


. occasions received from Count Andrassy, to acquire the 


conviction that Austria might not altogether desert 
them, and they have accordingly been forced to provide 


veiled reference to the Anglo-Turkish agreement that could scarcely 
have escaped the attention and the suspicions of Russia. ‘‘...Le 
Gouvernement de S. M. rie se cache pas qu’il soit probable que de 
graves dangers menagant la tranquillité des populations de la 
Turquie en Asie puissent résulter dans l’avenir de cette extension de 
la frontiére Russe. Mais le Gouvernement de S. M. est d’avis que 
le devoir de sauvegarder l’Empire Ottoman de ce danger, qui 
dorénavant reposera d’une mesure spéciale sur ]’Angleterre, pourra 
s’effectuer sans que |’Europe éprouve les calamités d’une nouvelle 
guerre.”’ (See below, pp. 18-19) i 

2 Beaconsfield, Derby, and Salisbury had all passed unfavourable 
judgments on Andrassy previous to 1877-78. See Wertheimer, 
op. cit. 1. 316. ; 
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against that. contingency.” Salisbury observed that 
there was not, in fact, complete community of interests 
between the Powers. England could not expect help 
from Austria on the quéstion of Turkey in Asia, and 
English public opinion, on the other hand, would not 
tolerate a war on the question of the Serbian and 
Montenegrin frontiers. 

It remained now only to call the formal meeting of 
the Congress. An invitation was accordingly sent out 
by Germany on June 3. This invitation—a draft of 
which had previously been submitted for the approval 
of Great Britain—contained the words “Le Gouverne- 
ment de sa Majesté [i.e. the German Emperor] en 
faisant cette invitation..., entend qu’en l’acceptant le 
Gouvernement. ..consent 4 admettre la libre discussion 
de la totalité du contenu du Traité de San Stefano, et 
qu'il est prét & y participer1.” Bismarck told the 
Count de Saint-Vallier that he thought the sessions 
would only last three days; and Lord Odo Russell 
wrote to-his government that “well-informed” persons 
in Berlin believed that all the business would be settled 
in ten days. 


7h pe Cre nus ConvanOS 

Russia had not only been deluded by Bismarck. A 
further disappointment was in store for her, though she 
had no definite knowledge of it until it was too late for 
her to change her policy. 

The resignation of Lord Derby—apparently on the 
question of Creat Britain's attitude towards the terms 
of the San Stefano Treaty—took place at the end of 
March. Three months later—after the conclusion of the 


Congress—Lord_ Derby announced in the House_of 
Lords that_the principal reason _for_his resignation 
had _been that the Cabinet had decided to occupy the 
island of Cyprys?. e advantage of occupying that 


1 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 33 (C. 2014). | 
2 Times, July 19, 1878. 
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island had long been clear to Lord Beaconsfield, who, 
so early as 1847, had in Tancred registered his view that 
“The English want Cyprus, and they will take it as a 
compensation....The English will not do the business 
of the Turks again for nothing.” The menacing attitude 
of Russia in the early part of 1878 had made this 
acquisition of Cyprus both possible and, from the 
strategic point of view, desirable. On May 30, the day 
on which he signed the first two Russian Memoranda 
with Schuvaloff, Lord Salisbury wrote to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople that there seemed no 
prospect of bringing that portion of the San Stefano 
Treaty dealing with Turkey in Asia “into harmony 
with the interests of the other European Powers, and 
of England in particular!.” The effect of the Turkish 
defeat and the Russian conquests must be towards 
disintegrating the Asiatic dominion of the Porte. This, 
in turn, must affect the Oriental interests of Great 


enough to Asiatic Turkey to prevent any Turther wets 
fa 


0 ression. The island of-Cyprus—was the “most 
available” territory for this purpose. Accordingly the 
administration and occupation of this island were to 
be handed over to Great Britain; the Sultan was to 
bind himself to introduce reforms into the government 
of his Asiatic territories; and England was to defend 
these territories against any act of aggression by Russia. 
In the event of Russia restorin the conquasts. shehad 

ade in Armenia ithe Técent war, the island of Cyprus 
was ia be svacuated by England. dnd the nEreSment to 

ntio 


come—to an end. coeution, in these terms, was 


signed at Constantinople on June 4, 18782. 

The existence of this Convention and of the negotia- 
tions preceding it was kept secret from Russia; but the 
Russian surprise ought not to have been very great. 


1 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 36 (C. 2057). 
2 Ibid. and State Papers, vol. 69, p. 744. Cf. Life of Lord Lyons, 


“vol. m1, pp. 143-4. 
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Abundant indications had appeared in the press and 
elsewhere of what was happening. As early as March 5 
the Times correspondent at St Petersburg wired to his 
newspaper that ‘‘in official circles here it is suspected 
that, in order to counterbalance [an] increase of 
Russian influence in the Black Sea, the British Govern- 
ment may purchase or seize the island of Mitylene and 
establish there a strong naval station.” Inasubsequent * 
message, Gallipoli, Tenedos, Candia, and Crete were sug- 
gested?. The Paris Temps had made a similar though less 
definite forecast®?. On June 17 the Times had a leading 
article on a lecture* by General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, in 
which the lecturer advocated the occupation of Cyprus 
as a point from which we could control a railway to the 
Persian Gulf. It has been shown that the first secret 
Memorandum of. May 30 had left a loophole for such 
an occupation, when it expressed a belief that Great 
Britain could secure the future integrity of Turkey in 
Asia by measures not involving a European war®. 

The Agreement was kept strictly secret until the 
Russian annexation of Batum had been discussed and 
agreed to in the sessions. Waddington and Bismarck 
were then informed of its existence, and it was imme- 
diately laid before Parliament. The British Government 
was uncertain how the news would be taken by the 
Powers. Bismarck was compliant; Austria had her 
own bargain; Russia had by her own action invalidated 
any protest; Italy objected, but was powerless; French 
opinion was hostile, but was quieted by official and 
semi-official pronouncements. 


§ 8. ‘Ausrrian Poticy; ANGLO- nl 
At.the f March 1878, the Tsar, alarmed _at the 
possibility of a combing “British attack, sent 
LL eeeee—” 
1 Times, March 6, 1878. 2 Times, March 16, 1878. 
8 Temps, March 30, 1878. . 
4 Lecture to the United Service Institution, on ‘‘Communication 


with British India under possible contingencies,’ June 14, 1878. 
5 See above, p. 16. ° 
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Ignatieff on a confidential mission to Vienna. The 
choice of Ignatieff was not happy. Ignatieff had 
negotiated the Peace of San Stefano, and was known to 
be entirely in sympathy with the Pan-Slav extremists1. 
In spite of conciliatory speeches to Andrassy, Ignatieff 
showed a complete misunderstanding of the position. 
He told Baron Ring, the Prussian Minister at Vienna, 
that, if his mission were unsuccessful, he could bring 
about Andrassy’s dismissal. The Prussian Minister’s 
reply was that if Ignatieff even mentioned such a 
possibility he would find himself leaving Vienna with a 
gendarme on either side®. But Ignatieff was able to 
return to St Petersburg with a clear idea that Austria 
still held to the terms of her secret agreement of 18773. 

It seems clear that Andrassy, while negotiating with 
England about the possibility of war—he made in April 
another application for an English loan, to enable 
Austria to mobilize without warning—was not confident 
that Great Britain seriously intended war, and put 
little value upon the military assistance that she could 
give’. The journey of Schuvaloff to St Petersburg was 
still more disquieting to Andrassy, especially when it 
was followed by a notable decrease in the concessions 
Russia was willing to make to Austria. It was therefore 
with relief that Andrassy was able to count upon the 
support of Germany, of which he was again assured in 
categorical terms on May 205. 

When the Congress met, Andrassy could be reason- 
ably satisfied. So far from fearing, any longer, the 
defection of England, he had secured the English con- 
sent to his designs. Early in April Count Zichy, the 
Austrian Ambassador at Constantinople, had secretly 


1 Beaconsfield described Ignatieff as ‘‘L’Alexandre Dumas Pére 
de la Diplomatie” (Times correspondent in Berlin, Times, July 4, 
1878). 

2 Wertheimer, op. cit. m1. 94. 

3 See above, p. 4. 

“ See authorities given in Wertheimer, op. cit. 11. 95. 

5 Letter of Karolyi to Andrassy, May 20, 1878. Quoted in Wer- 
theimer, op. cit. m1. 101. . 
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sounded the Porte about an Austrian occupation of 
Bosnia; and on April 24 Count Beust, at this time 
the Austrian Ambassador in London, had sent to 
the British Foreign Office a long memorandum to the 
effect that, even in the Turkish interest, it was desirable 
that Bosnia and Herzegovina should be annexed to 
Austria. In the British reply (May 4) Lord Salisbury 
remarked on the sudden change in the Austro-Hun- 
garian point of view, but said that, in the event of a 
general Anglo-Austrian agreement, Great Britain would 
offer no objection to the Austrian plan. Count Andrassy 


then denied that the occupation of Bosnia had been 
agreed upon with Russia. eee a 
stringent_character, was now made to the Porte 


FA : H a 
Austria should occ Bosnia and Herzegovina upo 


mee ee 

Austria could be certain of German support?. France 
had protested, privately, to Great Eitan « against the 
high-handedness and the bad example of the Austrian 
method of action, but had no interested objection to 
the annexations in themselves. Italy objected to the 


annexations in themselves, but was unwilling to stand 
isolated in Europe, and had no desire to see Russia as 


a Mediterranean Power. Qn_April 3, 1878, Count 
Beust had offered_to sign a Convention for common 
aon root Britain er a very considerable 
discussion, Great Britain authorized her Ambassador at | 
Vienna to conclude such a Convention “it wes signed on | 
June 6. It is significant that the British Government / 
finally gave its assent after Bismarck had warned 
England that Austria was afraid of being isolated by an 


Anglo-Russian agreement. Ju_the agreement Great 
Bri ive her support to an ition 


1 Ristié, Diplomatische Geschichte Serbiens, 1875-78, 1. pp. 251-2, 
says that Bismarck was the original source of the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
annexation proposals. See also Wertheimer, op. cit. 11. 123, foot- 


pote 3. 
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introduced_into_the Congress by Austria_concerning 
Basnia. In spite of Austrian pressure Great Britain 
would not make the same promise for Herzegovina. But 
the British support, once given, was complete, and the 
proposal for the occupation and administration of the 
’ two provinces by Austria wasintroducedintothe Congress 
by Lord Salisbury. Bismarck had seen to it that the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina question should not be introduced 
until after the most difficult question of Bulgaria had 
been settled}. There was then less time left for a dis- 
cussion about Bosnia and Herzegovina, and no inclina- 
tion on the part of the Great Powers to endanger the 
work already accomplished by disagreement on a minor 
question. Finally, by a secret agreement with Turkey, 
Austria saved the dignity of the Sultan by sagan 
occupation as a provisional-measure,-end-egreeing that 
the Sultan’s ultimate rights of sovereignty should be 
reserved; the two Powers were to meet after the 
Congress to decide the details-efthe-occupation= ~ 


§9. THe PLENIPOTENTIARIES® 


The representatives at the Congress were for Great 
Britain, Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Odo Russell; for Russia, Prince Gorchakoff, Count 
Schuvaloff, and M. d’Oubril; for Austria, Count 
Andrassy, Count Karolyi, and Baron Haymerle; for 
France, M. Waddington, Count de Saint-Vallier, and 
M. Desprez; for Italy, Count Corti and Count de 
Launay; for Germany, Prince Bismarck, Prince Hohen- 
lohe, and Herr von Bilow; for Turkey, Alexander 
Caratheodory Pasha, Mehemed Ali Pasha, and Sadoul- 


1 See below, p. 29. 2 Larmeroux, op. cit. 1. 160. 

3 The official picture of the Congress by Werner is of particular 
interest since the painter received numerous directions from 
Bismarck. A good reproduction of this picture is given in Hanotaux, 


Histoire de la France Contemporaine, 1v. 290. > 
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lah Bey. The personalities of the British representatives 
need no description here. It may be mentioned, in 
passing, that Lord Odo Russell, the British Ambassador 
in Berlin, had by his charm of manner and open house 
made himself extremely popular in Berlin; and that he 
had been the British representative sent to the German 
headquarters at Versailles in 1871. 

Reference has already been made! to Gorchakoff’s 
desire to rival Bismarck, and to the manner in which 
his triumph was prevented largely by the defection of 
the Bismarck upon whom he counted for the repay- 
ment of a debt. Gorchakoff thus took part in the 
Congress with feelings of personal, as well as of patriotic, 
resentment, which his failing health and old age made 
it at times difficult to restrain®. Bismarck, as little 
willing to spare old age as anything else, remarked upon 
his “colére sénile” and his “‘caprices de vieille femme?.” 
But old as he was, Gorchakoff remained the clever, 
politically-leared ¢ diplomat, with an eighteenth century 
grace of manner; and the physical weakness that kept 
him, or was the pretext for keeping him, from attending 
all the sessions of the Congress did not prevent him 
from making eloquent and persuasive speeches on 
particular occasions, nor from taking a subtle and 
effective revenge on his enemies, personal and national, 
at the end of the Congress4. Count Schuvaloff has also 
been mentioned above® as a personal friend of the Tsar, . 
and more in his confidence than Gorchakoff. According 
to Bismarck®, Gorchakoff knewthatthe Tsar did not wish 
him to represent Russia at the Congress. At all events, 
the .third Russian representative, M. d’Oubril, was, 
from the Russian point of view, of great’ value in” 
bridging the difference of manner—to put it at its 


1 See p. 2. 

2 On aes occasion in a fit of petulance he threw his paperknife 
into the centre of the table. 

8 De Moiiy, Souvenirs d’un diplomate, p. ea 
_ 4 See below, p. 36. 5 See p. 1 

6 Bismarck, Recollections, trans. by A. J. ae 1. 233, 
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mildest—that sometimes separated his two more illus- 
trious countrymen}. 

The French representatives were well chosen; they 
had the difficult task of representing their country at a 
Congress held in Berlin under the presidency of Bismarck, 
only a few years after the Franco-Prussian war, and in 
which France had to play a part far less important than 
she had played at the arrangement of the Eastern 
Question in 1856. M. Waddington was not a profes- 
sional diplomatist, but he knew the points at issue, and 
his judgment was good. His friend and colleague the 
Count de Saint-Vallier was a man of exceptional bril- 
liance, resisting courageously the attacks of an incurable 
disease. Saint-Vallier’s opposition to Napoleon’s war 
policy in 1870, and the tact with which he had acted while 
attached as diplomatic agent to the German army of 
occupation in France,.made his position less difficult 
with regard to Bismarck and Germany. 

Of the chief Austrian representative, Count Andrassy, 
an observer has written, “Ses yeux, noirs et passionnés, 

. son visage un peu fatigué par une vie tumultueuse, 
ses uniformes écarlates, surchargés de torsades d’or 
donnaient moins |’impression d’un négociateur que celle 
d’un artiste ardent ou d’un capitaine héroique®.” He re- 
presented the new Magyar preponderance in the Empire 
(he had narrowly escaped hanging in the troubles of 
1848); but he owed his elevation to Bismarck’s dislike 
of Beust, and his very adventurousness and willingness 
to leave the traditional path of Austrian foreign policy 
established his position at the Congress in which 
Bismarck was doing his best to see that this traditional 
path was left. His colleagues, Count Karolyi and Baron 
Haymerle represented, the one the social éclat, the 


1 Andrassy records that he was taken aside during one of the 
sessions of the Congress first by Gorchakoff, and then by Schuvaloff, 
each of them remarking that he would favour the Austrian occupation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, though his colleagues held the opposite 
view. (Wertheimer, op. cit. m1. 131.) Hohenlohe also mentions a 
serious disagreement between the two Russians. (Memoirs, 1. 215.) 

2 De Moiiy, op. cit. p. 102. 
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other the technical erudition and experience necessary 
for their Empire’s success. 

Bismarck, both as President of the Congress and as 
chief of the German representatives, showed himself 
apparently in a new light. He was crowning in peace 
the success he had achieved in war. From his point of 
view he could afford to be tactful; he had set the 
Austrian machine in motion, and since all his less 
creditable actions were done before the Congress met, 
he could claim to be disinterested_and_indifferent. 
Before and during the Congress he went out of his way 
to show friendship to the French representatives; and 
his caustic tongue—though it played with freedom 
outside the Congress—was directed, in the actual course 
of the sessions, mainly at the Turkish delegates, one 
of whom he disliked personally. Turkey had not been—— 
happy in her choice. Her first representative, Cara- 
theodory, was Greek by race and religion; but the 
motives for his choice were too obvious. Turkey thought 
that a Christian would be more acceptable to the other 
Powers, and at the same time had no wish that a 
prominent Mahommedan should be compromised in a 
negotiation that was obviously not destined to bring 
glory to Islam. But the Christian Powers knew equally 
well that a “rayah” would never have any permanent 
weight in Turkish affairs, and that a Mahommedan 
Government could easily repudiate a Christian’s oath. 
The second Turkish representative, Mehemed Ali, was 
born a Prussian—a “gamin de Berlin” in Bismarck’s 
words; he had deserted from the Prussian army and ab- 
jured the Christian faith. Whatever his personal worth, 
he was scarcely fitted for a place among such high digni- 
taries; and Bismarck, who was persistently rude to him 
throughout the meetings of the Congress, showed his 
spite in the words, “Me voila obligé de placer, comme 
je le fais pour tous les plénipotentiaires, un factionnaire 
allemand & la porte d’un déserteur et d’un renégat1.” 

The German people and government gave to the 


1 De Moity, op. cit. p. 108. It should be noted that Hohenlohe 
criticizes Bismarck’s manner more severely than does De Moiiy. 
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members of the Congress a reception befitting the 
dignity of a meeting of the Prime Ministers of Europe. 
In the summer of a Berlin season the traditional social 
splendour of the Congress of Vienna was emulated, 
though on a less imposing scale. Diplomatically, the 
work of the Congress was narrowly restricted, and in 
itself scarcely needed such a gathering of great men. 
But instinctively it was hoped that, the great men 
being officially brought together, something might now 
be done—by a renewed collective manifestation of the 
Concert of Europe—to stabilise the relations of its 
component Powers. 


§ 10. InstRucTIoNS TO BRITISH PLENIPOTENTIARIES 


In the instructions given to the British Plenipoten- 
tiariés two preliminary points were to be mentioned 
before the Treaty of San Stefano came up for discus- 
. sion. The first of these was the “anomalous” position 
of the Russian armies, a position “full of practical 
hazard1.” The British representatives were, if necessary, 
to promise that a withdrawal of the British naval force 
would be simultaneous with the retirement of the 
Russian army. The second point concerned the repre- 
sentation of Governments not signatories of the Treaty 
of Paris. Great Britain desired to press for the 
admission of Greece and favoured the admission of 
Rumania and Serbia. 

In the discussion of the Treaty of San Stefano, Great 
Britain had no vital interest in the frontiers of Serbia 
and Montenegro, and the arrangements to be made 
with respect to Bosnia and Herzegovina ; on these points 
her representatives were to “support any legitimate 
proposals tending to benefit and strengthen the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy,” but opposition to the terms of 
San Stefano was not, on these points, to be pushed “so 
far as to break up the Congress.”” The proposed Russian 


1 This and the subsequent quotations in this section are taken 
from Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 39.(C. 2083), (Mr Cross to Same 
Plenipotentiaries, and Lord Salisbury to Lord Odo Russell). 
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annexations in Asia were to be resisted, though little 
support or success in such resistance was probable. Inthe 
event of failure to move Russia, H.M. Government would 
“acquaint her representative” with the plan adopted. 
England wished to protest against the retrocession of 
Bessarabia as a violation of international law, but she 
could not alone attempt to restrain this retrocession by 
forcel. The Powers would not allow Russia exclusive 
right of consultation concerning the administrative 
institutions of Bulgaria, Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete. 
Great Britain was to support the Greek claims in 
respect to “some of these provinces.” The province of 
Bulgaria was not to extend south of the Balkans; and 
while ‘every necessary safeguard” was to be provided 
“for the good government of the population” of the 
province south of the Balkans, the political and 
military authority of the Sultan was to be secured, and 
Turkish forces were to continue to occupy the Balkan 
passes. The Greek populations in the larger Bulgaria 
were to be preserved from absorption by the Slavs. 
Salonika and Kavalla were to be “kept at a distance 
from the jurisdiction of any State likely to fall under 
the influence of Russia.” The numbers of the Russian 
army of occupation and its length of stay were to be > 
reduced. Great Britain’s position as a creditor of Turkey 
was not to be affected by the Russo-Turkish indemnity, 
and the indemnity itself was not to be paid in territory. 
The status quo of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
was to be maintained. 

A comparison of these instructions with the actual 
terms of the Treaty? will make clear how little was left 
to be decided in the Congress, and what little change 
was made in the course of the sessions, in spite of a 
month of discussions, and the interplay of so many 
brilliant personalities. 


1 See above, p. 15, and below, p. 32. 
2 See below, pp. 33-35. 
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§ 11. Tus PROCEDURE oF THE ConaREss! 


The Congress met in the central hall of the Radziwill 
Palace, Bismarck’s great house in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
The Plenipotentiaries sat at a horseshoe-shaped table 
to the right and left of the President in the alphabetical 
order of their nationalities. At each end of the table sat 
the secretaries. At the far end of the hall was a table for 
the books, documents, and maps for the use of the 
Plenipotentiaries. 

After the customary politenesses, and the election of 
Bismarck as President, Herr von Radowitz, German 
Minister at Athens, was chosen as secretary to the 
Congress, with four assistants, one of whom, the Count 
de Moiiy, was French, while three were Germans— 
Herr Busch, Baron Holstein, and Count Bismarck. The 
direction of the Archives was also entrusted to a 
German, Herr Bucher. 

The President then announced, formally, the task of 
the Congress. The stipulations of the Treaty of San 
Stefano “sont en plusieurs points de nature & modifier 
Pétat des choses tel qu’il se trouve fixé par les conven- 
tions européennes antérieures, et c’est pour soumettre 
lceuvre de San Stefano a la libre discussion des Cabinets 
signataires des Traités de 1856 et 1871, que nous nous 
trouvons réunis. II s’agit d’assurer, d’un commun ac- 
cord, et sur la base des nouvelles garanties, la paix dont 
P Europe a tant besoin.” 

Bismarck then made certain suggestions concerning 
procedure. All propositions and documents destined to 
appear in the protocols should be drawn up in writing, 
and read by those members of the Congress who had 


1 In this section all quotations and summaries of speeches are 
taken from the actual protocols of the Congress, and the Treaties of 
San Stefano and Berlin, unless otherwise stated. The Protocols are 
given in full in Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 39 (C. 2083), and in 
State Papers, vol. 69, pp. 862-1078. The Treaty of Berlin appears 
in Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 38 (C. 2081), and State Papers, 
vol. 69, pp. 749-768. The Treaty of Berlin has been published in an 
Appendix to No. 15 of this series, History of the Eastern Question. 
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initiated their introduction. As for the order of work, 
it seemed best not to keep to the order of paragraphs in 
the Russo-Turkish Treaty, but to deal with questions 
according to their importance, beginning with Bulgaria?. 
At the fifth meeting Bismarck said, even more definitely: 
“On doit terminer d’abord les questions qui peuvent 
amener un désaccord entre les Cabinets.” Bismarck 
thought that a certain interval should elapse before the 
second meeting, in order that the Plenipotentiaries 
should have “le temps d’échanger leurs idées.” He 
assumed that the deliberations would be kept secret. 
Later on in this first session, after an unexpected 
encounter between the British and Russian representa- 
tives, he suggested that notice should be given at the 
preceding session of any proposal to be initiated at the 
meetings of the Congress. Further, while regarding it as 
an axiom that the minority should not be bound to. 
accept the decision of a majority, it seemed expedient 
that a majority decision should, in non-vital questions 
of procedure, be taken as valid, whenever a minority 
did not register a formal protest. During the second 
session it was proposed that—to save time—the tradi- 
tional reading of the previous protocol should be 
abandoned and printed copies of the text should be 
distributed before the meeting of the Congress; this 
printed text should be considered as approved, unless 
any modifications were suggested. 

In the sessions this rule of unanimity of decision 
where demanded, though technically adhered to, was 
stretched very considerably in the case of Turkey. 
The Turkish proposal to adjourn the discussion of the 
Bulgarian question was met by a remark from Bismarck 
that it was not in the interests of the Porte to create _ 
difficulties in the progress of the discussions; and the 
equally legitimate refusal of the Turkish representatives, 
on the ground that they were bound by their instruc- 
tions from Constantinople, to accept the settlement 
proposed for Bosnia and Herzegovina was dealt with 
in a still more cavalier way. Bismarck announced his 

1 See above, p. 22. 
o2 
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certainty that the Turkish Government would send 
fresh instructions; “le Protocole reste ouvert pour les 
recevoir.”’ 

Throughout the sessions Bismarck emphasized the 
need for working quickly. In the session of June 25 
he announced that his health would not permit him to 
attend many more meetings of the Congress; and he 
always alleged a desire to hasten the work of the Congress 
when he proposed that any disputed questions should be 
settled by special meetings outside the Congress, or by 
subsequent committees. Thus at the second session he 
proposed, in order to secure a general agreement about 
the form of government of Bulgaria, “réunions parti- 
culiéres et intimes entre les Représentants des Puissances 
directement intéressées, réunions qu’il reeommande sans 
se croire en droit de les convoquer.” 

A second method adopted to settle difficult points) 
without lengthy and discordant debates in the sessions 
was to hand over the question to one of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries not directly concerned. Thus M. Waddington was 
asked to draw up a clause embodying a compromise 
between the British and Russian views on a Bulgarian 


~ frontier question, and Count Corti agreed to try and 


bring about an agreement between Russia and Austria 
on the constitution of the provisional government for 
Bulgaria. . 

In dealing with questions of detail, where the general 
principles had been laid down by the Congress, different 
methods were adopted. Thus a committee was formed, 
consisting of one Plenipotentiary for each Power, to 
draw up the terms of a treaty (based upon the decisions 
of the Congress) to modify that of San Stefano. A 
similar committee was formed to define in detail the 
Serbian frontier. This committee also dealt with the 
Montenegrin frontier; and on the motion of Count 
Schuvaloff, the exact delimitation of the Bulgarian 
frontier was assigned to it. On the latter question the 
delimitation committee was unable to agree. The point 
of difference was referred back to the Congress. Bis- 
marck then proposed that the Congress should decide 
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the question at issue by a majority vote. After a 
discussion, a compromise was reached on the main 
difference, and the questions of detail were again left to 
the committee, there also to be decided by a majority 
vote. The actual decision was made by a majority of 
five against two. 

The committee of delimitation was also asked to 
decide, again by a majority vote, on disputed points 
connected with the Asiatic frontier. Agreement in the 
committee was obtained when fresh instructions to the 
British and Russian members arrived from their respec- 
tive governments. Owing to its ignorance of the ground, 
and to the lack of maps, the actual demarcation of the 
frontier in question was left by the committee to a 
Military Commission which was to be composed of a 
Russian, a Turkish, and a British officer. 

Yet another method was adopted in order to secure 
an agreement between Austria and Russia on disputed 
points concerning the Danube. The sessions of the 
Congress were suspended for half an hour while one. 
Austrian, one Russian, and one other Plenipotentiary 
conferred together, and came to an understanding. 

The interests of individuals and of the smaller nations 
were affected by the work of the Congress. Individuals 
made known their interests by petitions; a résumé of 
such of these petitions as were properly attested and of 
a “certain intérét politique” was presented to the 
members of the Congress; and the rule that no subject 
was to be discussed at the sessions unless formally 
introduced by one of the Plenipotentiaries, was held to 
apply to the petitions. 

The interests of the smaller nations demanded a more 
extensive treatment. The smaller nations chiefly con- 
cerned, Rumania and Greece, though not represented 
directly at the Congress, had powerful friends who 
wished to use them at least as checks against the 
aggrandizement of the Slavs. So far as Greece was 
concerned, there was a general feeling that the interests 
of European peace as well as of Greece itself might be 
served by a “rectification of frontiers.” It was agreed 
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therefore that a representative of the Greek kingdom 
should be admitted “& exposer les observations de la 
Gréce, lorsqu’il s’agira de fixer le sort des Provinces 
limitrophes du Royaume, et qui pourra étre appelé dans 
le Congrés toutes les fois que les Plénipotentiaires le 
jugérent opportun.” Two representatives—the Greek 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the Greek Minister at 
Berlin—were admitted during the ninth session of the 
Congress, and, from the places usually occupied by the 
secretaries, read a guarded statement of their case, and 
withdrew. 

The position of Rumania was less fortunate, since, 
although she had played an important part in the 
Russo-Turkish war, Russia persisted in the adoption 
of a course of action hostile to- Rumanian sentiment, 
as well as opposed to previous treaty stipulations. It 
was therefore with great unwillingness that Russia 
agreed to the motion of Lord Salisbury and Count Corti 
that the Rumanian delegates—who had petitioned to 
.be heard—should be admitted even to state their case. 
Bismarck took up his usual attitude: “(il) hésite & 
penser qu’il soit bon d’accroitre les difficultés de la 
tache pacifique dévolue 4 la haute Assemblée,” in 
introducing elements that “ne semblent pas de nature & 
faciliter la bonne entente.”” ‘The two Rumanian dele- 
gates were admitted ; but, in the words of an eyewitness 
of the scene, “ils avaient l’air fort triste l’un et autre, 
et n’accomplissaient assurément leur mission que par 
devoir et sans aucune espérance1.” Lord Salisbury 
wrote to his Government that the delegates were 
inaudible. Scarcely had they left the Congress when 
the Russian proposals were accepted, and the requests 
of the Rumanian delegates completely ignored. 


naa §.12. (fuer DECISIONS 0. Coneruss? 
cee ae 
_The Treaty of San Stefano had threatened the peace 
of_Hurope_by—a_one-sided_settlement-of the Hastern 


1 De Moiy, op. cit. p. 131. 
2 See above, footnote to p. 28. 
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uestion. The Congress of i cure the 
peace of Europe a_settlement_as_fa: i 
the interest of all concerned. It is necess: e 
to examine first the de ngress upon the 


points @ é@ in the East ar 
ese i ; o secure and maintain the e 
of Et! - 
é Bulgari on occupied five out_of the 
eighteen i nty- 


t sixty-four clauses of the Trea; in. 
he terms of the Anglo- orandum became 


the basis for the terms of the Treaty. e principality » : 
of garia_was confined to the area between Serbia, ym 
the Danube, the Dobruja, and the Balkans, with the £ 


Sanjak of Sofia. ‘Tre ares south of the—Balkans—and 
between the Vilayet of Adrianople and the Pashalik of 
Seres was to he onganized into a privileged province tp 
beknown.as Hastét Rum! a—under the direct political 
and military contro! of the Sultan, bu S- 
tr autonomy and_a Christian Go = 1. 

e latter was e 
Porte and with the consent of the Powers. Internal 
or $ to bé maintained in Eastern Rumelia a 
native gendarmerie and a local militia. e Porte 
could garrison the frontier with regular troops (i.e. not 


with bashi-bazuks or Circassians). A European Com- 


mission was, with the Porte, to settle the organisation ° 


of the province. 


The principality of Bulgaria was to_be autonomous 
i vernment and only tributary to the Turkish: 
jas to be elected by the population, 


n 

suzerain ; the Prince was to e ion, 
and his election con € Porte with the assent 
of the Powers. The assembly of notables at Tirnovo 
was, before the election of the Prince, to draw up a form 


of government. In_the election of the assembly the 
Turkish, Rumanian, Greek and other elements of the 

opulation wére e given a fair weight. Liberty of 
belief d the equality of religions before th ere 


efinitely enjoined. Until the form of government had 


been drawn up, and for not more than six months, a 


A 
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ussian Commissary supervised by 
C tt] 


i > a astern 
Rumelia i ing é 
freaty- = =—SOesti<‘“i‘; ; 3ST 


__,, Msintenegro was recognised as independent, and given 
an accession of territory, including Antivari, but she 
, could have neither warships nor war flag, and her new 
” coast line was to be policed by Austria. As in the case 
of Bulgaria, Serbia, and Rumania, recognition of inde- 
pendence was made contingent upon the establishment 

of full religious liberty. 
Serbia was given independence_and an increase of 
territory, but the chances of a greater Serbia seemed 


indefinitely postponed when the Turkish provinces o ¥ 
Bosnia and Herze ovina were. put.under the provision 

ministration of gore were ou ander eae sven Auta wesallowed 
to establish routes and garrisons in the Sanjak of No 
Bazar. 


~ Rumania ‘was_recognised_as_independent, with the 


provision that (he —parhione—ot—Bosecabis Raa 
in restored_to in 
exchange for the Dobruja. 

Ty Crease War Grouaed an offer of mediation of the 


Powers, if Turkey showed herself unwilling to accept 
the rectifications of frontier suggested by the Congress. 
On the Danube the European Commission was main- 
tained; its authority was to extend from the mouth of 
the river to Galatz, and it was to elaborate, with dele- 
gates from the riverain states, rules for the navigation 
of the river as far as the Iron Gates; from the Iron 
Gates to Galatz no fortifications or ships of war— 
except light police and customs boats—were allowed. 
The works of improvement at the Iron Gates were to 
be carried out by Austria to whom the other riverain 


states were bound to give any assistance required of 
them. 


In Asia, Arda ite rs were to be ceded 
to Russia; Batum was to become a free port. 
mee 
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Finally the Sultan promised to maintain the principle 
of valigietie Tbsety ain -oepunticy-of-seligtomy pete tlie 
law throughout the Ottoman Dominions. Phe rights of 

Trance Ww cially reserved, and the stat of the 
Holy Places was maintained. 

The Treaties of Paris (1856) and London (1871), in so 
far as they remained unmodified by the new Treaty, 


were maintained. 
No guarantee was given to the Treaty}. 


\ > 
4 § 1 ). LNCONSISTENCIES IN THE DECISION: 


Bismarck remarked during one of the sessions that 
“Le Congrés ne peut faire qu’une ceuvre humaine, 
sujette, comme toute autre, aux fluctuations des événe- 
ments.”’ The work was indeed intensely human in its 


inconsistencies. In_accordance with the wish of the 
population Bulgaria was made ante Sn _sadapenserth 
principality; against the wish of Mie population 1 population the 
aigtet of Tas er umelia an acedonl ft 
under of ste na and Tare mae 


together with a de facto independence of the princi ality 


coul LS ae rae 

subjec government of alien race. It had 
been objected to the Treaty of Nan Stefano that the 
greater Bulgaria created by it excluded the Sultan from 
any land routes to his other European dominions; the 
greater Bulgaria was now abolished, but a considerable 
portion of the Sultan’s European dominions was taken 
away from him. Russia, while giving assent to the 
majority of population principle as “rational,” “equit- 


able,” and “practical,” deliberately took Southern 

sarabia from Rumania, in spite of this principle, and 

in in spite of the wishes of its ates yell a of the 
hale Rumanian people eople. With the lesson of the fouting the lesson of the flouti 

of Ree y the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 


1 See below, p. 36. 
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still clear in the memory, the Powers created for the 
Bulgarians a precisely similar temptation to break trea- 
ties. The Greeks were half encouraged, half discouraged 
in their ideas of Pan-Hellenism, and, at the same time, 
promised an increase of territory of great value; a pro- 
mise that—especially in the circumstances in which it 
was given—could only give them a desire for more 
and a shrewd understanding how it could be got. ~“- 
Finally the Treaty that was to secure, so far as was 
humanly possible, the peace of Europe had itself no 
guarantee. The Powers were afraid to commit them- 
selves to any pledge by which they might by malevolence, 
_.design, or accident, become involved in war. “Comme 
si la logique et la vérité devaient. avoir le dernier mot, 
ce cénacle allait étre mis au pied du mur et révéler 
combien son appareil souverain cachait de timidité et. 
de. doute1.” Russia, who, as victor, felt the weight of 
most of the restrictive clauses of the Treaty éven more 
than the vanquished Turkey, saw clearly her advantage 
in weakening its moral effect by asking the Powers for 
a guarantee, with a foreknowledge of their refusal. In 
the solemn speech in which he introduced his proposal 
Gorchakoff had no small revenge upon Bismarck, 
Andrassy, and Beaconsfield for his humiliation. The 
question of a guarantee was discussed in the following 
session. One of those present at the discussion says of 
Gorchakoff: “Son visage fin demeurait immobile, mais 
je lisais dans ses yeux la curiosité discréte et maligne 
...2.” Bismarck, as President, should first have asked 
the opinion of his colleagues, but he decided to cut the 
knot himself, and at once replied as the representative 
of Germany. He thought that, while the Congress had 
no intention of letting its decisions be flouted, it could 
not “a lavance. ..paraitre supposer que des résolutions 
prises solennellement par toute l’ Europe unie ne seraient 
pas exécutées. I] faudrait attendre une infraction pour 
s’en préoccuper.”” Russia, however, insisted in bringing 
forward a definite motion. Great Britain adopted 


1 De Moiiy, op. cit. p. 142. 2 Ibid. p. 148. 
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‘Bismarck’s point of view, Salisbury said that he knew 
of no more solemn or binding sanction than the signa- 
ture of his government and the Russian motion was lost. 


§ 14.\ Errects OF THE DECISIONS UPON Eieanay 
( DES eee 


a 


The reason for all this inconsistency, and for the 
cavalier treatment of the smaller nations, has already 
been given. ‘Lhe Congress was the alternative to a war 
inwhich at least three of the Great Powéts would have 
been_involved, and, fairly to appreciate its work, the 
evils that it averted must be kept in mind. The 
Congress succeeded in postponing war for a generation, 
and the Plenipotentiaries, nearly all of them old men, 
cannot be held responsible for what was left undone 
during the next thirty years. It has been mentioned 
above that the settlement of so serious a crisis by other 
means than that of war was in itself almost an innova- 
tion, and marked an advance in international reason- 
ableness since the wars of the eighteenth century. If 
the main crisis were settled, the Plenipotentiaries could 
content themselves with a hope that minor inconsisten- 
cies would be resolved at a later and less stormy time. 
It was from these motives that the Powers acquiesced, 
for example, in the Russian re-occupation of Southern 
Bessarabia. Bismarck actually said that “lceuvre du 
Congrés ne saurait, & son avis, étre durable, si un senti- 
ment de dignité blessée subsistait dans la politique & 
venir d’un grand Empire; et quelle que soit sa sym- 
pathie pour l’Etat de Roumanie....” 
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passage for her ships of war through the Straits. She’ 
had not obtained the Greater Bulgaria that she desired; 
the Slavs of Bosnia and ‘Herzegovina had been handed 
oyer to Ajistrig, and Austria had been pished-torwesd 
towards Salonika. Russié “had scarcely secured the 
ameéhoration of the lot of the Christians still under 
Ottoman rule. And if, in Asia, she had obtained =e 
important adyantages,_ 
the British occupation of Cyprus. She had thus fought 
her war more or less in vain. we hee 
For these fiumiliations she was herself, in the main, 
responsible. While following a tortuous policy with 
regard to Austria, and distrusting her profoundly}, she 
had expected that Austria would allow herself first to 
be deceived and then to be cheated of her bargain. 
While aiming at control in the Aegean and in Asia 
Minor, she had suspected that Great Britain would 
take practical measures to safeguard her interests?; 
yet in the Russian plans no allowance seems to have 
been made for the Anglo-Turkish convention. Russia 
had shown complete ingratitude to Rumania for her 
share in the war with Turkey; and yet she imagined, 
in spite, again, of plain warning of a more trustworthy 
character? than the smooth words of Bismarck, that 
the latter would allow German policy to be deflected 
from its course, in order to repay to Russia the debt of 
honour. Further, the Russian counsels were at once 
autocratic and divided. Before the Congress Gorchakoff 
had opposed Ignatieff ; and the latter, for.example, knew 


1 Gorchakoff had written to Novikoff, the Russian Ambassador at 
Vienna, in 1876, ‘‘Ce n’est pas d’hier que je suis arrivé & la conviction 
que nous ne devons compter que sur nous-mémes, tout en conservant 
Vapparence de croire aux protestations qu’on nous prodigue. C’est le 
cas en partie & Berlin, mais surtout & Vienne.”’ Quoted in Goriainov, 
op. cit. p. 331. 

2 See above, p. 19. ‘ 

3 After the Gastein interviews of 1871, Schweinitz, the German 
Ambassador at Vienna, had told Novikoff ‘Nous avons intérét & 
maintenir son (i.e. Austria’s) intégrité, plus nécessaire, selon nous, & 
l’équilibre européen que celle méme de l’empire ottoman.” Quoted 
in Goriainov, op. cit. p. 304. 
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nothing of the Austro-Russian convention of March 
1877 until he was actually going to negotiate the Treaty 
of San Stefano; during the Congress Gorchakoff and 
Shuvaloff did not work well together!. 

It might have been possible for Russia to have kept 
thé ainvere Trisndehip of Bulgaria. The reduction and 
division-of thé Greater Bulgaria in spite of Russian 
opposition should have made this friendship stronger. 
But Russia had not the necessary political lightness of 
touch.—The Russian treatment of Rumarita-was-not 


such as to encourage the friendship of a neig 
small_nation, and the behaviour of the Russian civil 
and_ military functignatiés turing the time—of the 
occupation was not such as to make them popular’. | 
An cpascver of the occupation® remarked “les Russes | 
ne s’exprimaient a leur (i.e. the Bulgarians) égard : 
qu’avec beaucoup de mauvais vouloir et de mépris, bien 
que la prudence politique leur imposat le devoir d’en 
parler avec plus de réserve.”” The Russians even praised 
Turkey, to show their antipathy for Bulgaria. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas is said to have remarked of the 
Bulgarians: “Ce sont des brutes‘.”” The dislike was 
mutual; and the same observer gives the Bulgarian 
reasons. Their reserve “tenait moins 4 un manque de 
reconnaissance qu’a la crainte de perdre leur nationalité 
et leur indépendance, qu’ils croyaient menacées.”” They 
had said: ‘La Russie va nous délivrer des Turcs; mais 
PEurope ne lui permettra pas de nous absorber.” 


a Great Britain had avoided war and had conjured away 
“Y the nightmare of the Cossacks at Constantinople, but 
she had acquiesced in the establishment of the Austrjans 


1 See above, pp. 23 and 24. 

2 It is interesting to notice that the Balkan country—Montenegro 
—which remained pro-Russian for the greatest length of time is the 
country which has never had any Russian officials of occupation. 

8 Quoted by d’Avril, Congrés de Berlin, pp. 375-6, from the 
Bulletin de Vaeuvre des Ecoles @’Orient, Nov. 1879. 

4 Wertheimer, op. cit. m1. 103. 

5 The part played by anti-Russian feeling in the subsequent history 
of Bulgaria is too well known to need mention here. 
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(with Bismarck behind them).on the road_to Salonika 
and the East. On the principle of settling one crisis at 
a time she had been successful; but, clever as he was, 
Beaconsfield had been outwitted by Andrassy, when 
he _allowed.. Salisbury 

Austria. should occupyand administer Bosnia and aa 
Herzegovina. The Austro-German policy of an east- 
ward expansion had not yet created a critical situation ; 
but the policy existed, and neither the British Govern- 
ment nor the parliamentary opposition realised its 
importance. 

It is doubtful whether the British insistence upon the 
reduction in size of Bulgaria was really politic. Russia, 
as has been shown, could have been trusted to make 
herself as unpopular in Bulgaria as she had become 
in Rumania. British consent to the larger Bulgaria 
would have made Great Britain popular; and Lord 
Derby at the time pointed out the obvious fact that 
while the smaller Bulgaria was “absolutely inacces- 
sible to Great Britain” the “larger Bulgaria reaching 
to the sea would be much more independent of 
Russian” and much more open to British influence. 
With regard to the British acquisition of Cyprus it 
must be borne in mind that Austria and Russia had 
made secret agreements relative to the partitioning 
of Turkish territory without consulting Turkey or 
Great Britain; that Russia had herself made an agree- 
ment with Great Britain that was secret from Austria, 
and Austria had made one that was secret from Russia; 
and that Russian opinion had—previous to the 
meeting of the Congress—imagined that Great Britain 
would adopt some measure to balance any Russian 
acquisitions. 

The policy of occupation was criticized by Lord 
Granville in the House of Lords on the ground that 
Cyprus was no nearer the Dardanelles than Malta; that 
it was not of great use for the defence of the route to 
India; and that it was of no use for the defence of the 


1 Lord Derby, House of Lords, July 18, 1878. 
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Asiatic frontier of Turkey. On the other hand Lord 
Derby stated during the course of the debate that 
the “principal object” of the acquisition of the island 
was its importance relative to the “Euphrates valley 
railway1,” and neither Lord Granville nor any of the 
critics realised the full meaning of this fact, nor the 
possibilities of the railway.’ 

The taking of the island from Turkey could not but 
It had-been clear that the British support of Turkey 
was actuated by British interests rather than Turkish; 


but it was now clear also that Turkey could not regard 
her territorial integrity as menaced any less by Great 
wis ean ran cme ae 


which emnany. was soon to become e 


i life or money, she had establishe 
herself, with the consent of the Powers, in Bosnia i 
Herzegovina, and secured the control of a corridor 
Teadingto the Aegean. She had_obtained_a_yirtual 
control over the port of Montenegro. Her rival in the 
Balkans had bes involve Int &- costly war, and had 
been deprived, in a European Congress, of those fruits 
of her victories that would have endangered Austrian 
ambitions. 

The events of the last five years have made it difficult 
to see anything but ultimate disaster in these Austro- 
Hungarian victories; even before the effects of An- 
drassy’s policy had begun to work themselves out, 
it was clear how grave a burden Austria had added 
to her many embarrassments. The actual occupation 
of the two provinces was a military task lasting more 
than two months, and, when it was completed, Austria 
had only increased by more than a million the number 
of her unassimilated Slav subjects. To obtain this 
dubious advantage she had put herself under the control 


1 See above, p. 19. 
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of Prussia-Germany, and had made reconciliation with 
Russia difficult. She had created a Jugo-Slavia irredenta, 
and done all that was possible to throw Serbia and 
Montenegro into the arms of Russia. The magnitude 
and the locality of the Austrian success made Italy— 
who had obtained nothing from the Congress—less 
ready to forget her own irredentist claims. 

If the great period of modern Germany can be identi- 


fied with the career of Bismarck, then, by the Congress 
of Berlin, German power had Teached i zenith. For 
drassy was, on a long view, only playing Bismarck’s 

a. ope 


game. stria had now definite 


Prussian_he upport her in the castwrand ad vaneet 
and in this advance the dangers and dif ies were to 
be met by Austria, while the fruits of success were to 
be shared by Germany. 


n the choice between Russia and Austria, it was 
insta pte that Clermang-ShOeMd choose -Anattiae Bet 
the manner of her rejection of the oné, and the methods 
by which she supported her choice of the other Power 
were not inevitable, and in her action Germany had not 
chosen the path leading to her own safety. Her internal 
situation was not altogether satisfactory—Bismarck 
had not defeated Catholic and socialist opposition; 
and_by an abandon nent of Russia, poses had oe 


which she so ual eared rom ene rooulte of 
which—worked out on her own logic—she has not been 
able to escape. 

d Italy had won nothing defini m_ the 


Congress; but_the subsequent French occupation of ~ 
Tunis, as a corollary 6 octupatiorof Cyprus, 


was bou i erests between 

ne ly. ct came only three years 
after the Congress, and resulted in the adherence of 
Italy to the Austro-German alliance. 
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§ 15. \THE EXECUTION OF THE TREATY \ 
—a Siew ee 

The general execution of the Treaty of Berlin, and the 
results therefrom, belong to the subsequent history of 
Europe. It is possible here only to touch upon the more 
or less immediate breaches of the Treaty. 

The terms of the Treaty itself were not always clear. 
Thus, according to Article xx, the Porte was to 
introduce into the Cretan Réglement Organique of 1878, 
“modifications qui seraient jugées équitables.” But 
it was not said whether the Porte, or Russia, or the 
Powers, or the Cretans were to decide upon the equity 
of any proposed modifications. This lack of clearness 
was however of minor importance, because Turkey 
violated not only the modifications but the Réglement 
itself, and Cretan nationalist sentiment was too strong 
to be damped down by promises of reforms, genuine or 
spurious. In 1885, 1889, and again in 1896, there were 
revolts in Crete. The troubles of 1896 resulted in the 
Greco-Turkish war of 1897, the intervention of the 
Powers, and, in 1898, the virtual independence of Crete 
under a High Commissioner. 

Where the terms of the Treaty were in themselves 
clear, they were violated in some cases_because the 
demanded historical or geographical impossibilities, and 
in other cases~because Of thé plain unwillingness of 
those concerned either to make the sacrifices demanded 
of them or to keep:their ambitions within the limits 
assigned by the Treaty. The division of Bulgaria was 
both an historical and a geographicatt ity. It 
is Temarkable that the Bulgarians waited so Tong as 
seven years before following the precedent given by their 
Rumanian neighbours of a direct defiance of the Powers. 
In_1885 the union of Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria 
was proclaimed at Philippopolis. England had, by this 
time, learnt greater wisdom, and supported the tion. 
Russia, who now realised the fullmeasure of her Self- 
achieved unpopularity, desired a weak Bulgaria, but had 
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once more to submit to the decisions of Europe; and a 
Conference of the ambassadors of the Powers at Con- 
stantinople ‘allowed the Prince-of Bulgaria to become 
Governor-Genéral of Eastern Rumelia. 

‘The attempts to satisfy the Montenegrins demanded 
geographical impossibilities. Gusinye and Plava had 
been granted to Montenegro, but the Mahommedan 
Albanians who inhabited them refused to allow the 
annexation. A compromise proposed in 1880 by Count 
Corti restored a portion of their territory to the Ma- 
hommedans, at the expense of the Albanian Catholics. 
The result was to strengthen the alliance of Catholics . 
and Mahommedans, already begun in the Albanian 
League (1879). In June. 1880 a Conference of the 
Powers at Berlin decided to abandon Count Corti’s 
proposal and to give to Montenegro Dulcigno, which was 
Mussulman, and a strip of sea-coast as far as the Boyana. 
To secure ‘the acceptance of these demands by the 
Mussulman Albanians and the Porte, it was necessary 
for the Powers to organize a naval demonstration off 
Dulcigno, and to threaten to seize the customs house 
at Smyrna. : 

The Congress had left Greece to settle with Turkey 
her proposed “territorial readjustments”; the Powers 
could intervene in the case of a disagreement. The 
disagreement followed as a matter of course; a European 
Conference at Berlin in 1880 drew a frontier line which 
Turkey formally refused to accept; and though in 1882 
a new: frontier was agreed upon it was clear that the 
settlement was not final, and that the intransigeance 
of both parties could only result in war. 

ee most ominous violations of the Treaty by open 

/ flouting of its terms were in the Turkish treatment o 
Macedonia-and_Armenia, and in ha Austrian imeatment 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Porte was ordered to 
apply to-Maceconta; and the other parts of Turkey in 
Europe for which no special organization had been pro- 
vided, the Cretan Réglement adapted for local needs. 
“La Sublime Porte chargera des commissions spéciales, 
au sein desquelles l’élément indigéne sera largement 


weeewe Sse sre 
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représenté, d’élaborer les détails de ces nouveaux régle- 
ments dans chaque province.” Only after two years did 
the Porte take any action; and then it drew up, on its 
own initiative, a scheme of organization, which it sub- 


mitted to the local commissions. However the scheme C», 
was not officially promulgated; /Tefo, were again 


brought forward in 1896, but the Greco-Turkish war of 
1897 afforded a convenient pretext for their postpone- 
ment. The Macedonian question was thus left open; 
the dire consequences are but too well known. 

In the Berlin Treaty, and in the Anglo-Turkish agree- 
ment of June 4, Turkey had promised to carry out 
reforms in Armenia. The reforms were not introduced ; 
and Great Britain, who, by the terms of her occupation 
of Cyprus, had incurred responsibility for their intro- 
duction! was not near enough to exercise any local 
supervision. The terrible results of the Turkish neglect 
of duty are, again, well known. 

The ambitions—and, in part, the fears—of Austria 
were too great to allow her to keep her promise that 
the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina-would_be a 
temporary “mestire de police.” The introduction of 
conscription in-t882-was~the beginning of a compléte 
subjection of the Slav interests in the provinces to the 
Imperial bureaucratic system, and foreshadowed the 


definite annexation of 1908. 


§ 16. ConTEMPORARY BRITISH OPINION OF THE 
CoNnGRESS 


Of the various European countries, Great Britain most 


openly rejoiced at the achievements of the Congress. 


Russia and Turkey could not be expected to show any 
enthusiasm; the Italian press was hostile to England on 
the question of Cyprus and to Austria on the control of 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Montenegrin littoral; the 
French press was more moderate in language, approved 


1 The Anglo-Russian Memoranda had stated that England as well 
as Russia was to guarantee the Armenian reforms. See above, p. 15. 
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of the Congress as a whole, but disapproved of the 
Anglo-Turkish agreement. Andrassy said that he was 
received on his return from Berlin with a welcome of 
“Katzenmusik!,” 

The British people gave their representatives a 
triumphant reception, and the enthusiasm of London 
was reflected throughout the country. The attitude of 
educated opinion may be summed up in four quotations, 
the first of which is from a despatch sent from Berlin 
by Lord Salisbury, and accompanying the official version 
ot the Treaty; the second from a leading article of the 
Times; the third from a speech of Mr Gladstone in the 
House of Commons; and the fourth from a speech of 
Lord Derby in the House of Lords: 

“Whether use will be made of this—probably the 
last—opportunity which has thus been obtained for 
Turkey by the interposition of the Powers of Europe, 
and of England in particular, or whether it is to be 
thrown away, will depend on the sincerity with which 
Turkish statesmen now address themselves to the duty 
of good government and the task of reform.” (Salis- 
bury?.) 

“We may remember that it is just two and twenty . 
years since a settlement of the Eastern Question, far 
less promising than the present one, was made. If the 
arrangements of 1856 have endured so long, we may 
trust that the arrangements of 1878 will be at least 
equally vital. If so, the Eastern Question, solved or 
unsolved, will at least have been pushed on safely 
through the present century. The next century, if it is 
not satisfied with what has been done, may take the 
matter up afresh and deal with it in its own way.” 
(Times®.) 

“Taking the whole of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin together, I most thankfully and joyfully acknow- 
ledge that great results have been achieved in the 
diminution of human misery, and towards the establish- 


1 Wertheimer, op. cit. m1. 141. 
2 Parl. Papers, Turkey, 1878, No. 38 (C. 2081). 
5 Times, second leading article of July 15, 1878. 
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ment of human happiness and prosperity.” (Glad- 
stone?.) 

“T hold this Treaty of Berlin to be so far good that 
it is infinitely better than war....The most it seems to 
me that can be urged in its favour is that, as Sir Philip 
Francis said of the Peace of Amiens, ‘ Although nobody 
is proud of it, everybody is glad of it.’” (Derby2.) 

1 House of Commons, July 30, 1878, quoted in Morley, Life of 


Gladstone, 11. 576. , ‘ 
2 House of Lords, July 18, 1878, quoted in Times of July 19, 1878. 
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NOTE BY TRANSLATOR 


For the better understanding of the theories and 
projects of territorial expansion which are advanced 
in the following German utterances it seems desirable 
to say that the terms world-policy (Weltpolitik), 
world-power (Weltmacht), world-domination or world- 
rule (Weltherrschaft), and Imperialism are used very 
loosely by Pan-German writers and other represen- 
tatives of a spirited foreign policy. This fact no doubt 
explains, in part, a certain confusion of ideas which 
is found in much English literature devoted to the 
exposition of German political designs. 

It is probable that in advocating the pursuance of 
“‘world-policy ’’ the more thoughtful of German writers 
and politicians merely claim for their country equality 
of opportunity of colonial expansion and an equal 
voice in the settlement of general world-problems, 
territorial and otherwise; and that “ world-power ” 
usually connotes to their minds no more than would 
be implied by the words “world-wide influence,’’ 
political influence being here presupposed. Much of the 
literature of Imperialism and Pan-Germanism, how- 
ever, openly avows AERTS and even spoliatory aims, 
and even points to the creation of a literal German 
world-domination as the rightful goal of national 
policy. 

The sense in which the foregoing terms are used by 
the more moderate Imperialists is indicated in the 
following passage, taken from Weltpolitik, Imperial- 
ismus, und Kolonialpolitik (1908), by the late Dr. Ernst 
Hasse, one of the founders of the Pan-Germanist 
League : 

The possibilities of and endeavours at expansion are expressed 
in the forms of world-economy, world-policy, world-power, 
exclusive dominion (Alleinherrachaft), imperialism and coloniza- 
tion. These expressions are unfortunately often regarded as 
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identical, and yet they are not only different but connote different 
ideas... .. World-economy in the concrete can exist without 
world-policy, and world-policy can promote world-economy without 
leading to world-power. World Empires and World States can 
exist without world-supremacy being aimed at. Great States do 
not need to be World States, and an Imperium is not bound to lead 
to world-supremacy. If the word ‘‘ world ’’ is common to most of 
these expressions and conceptions, the suggestion of megalomania 
is not [necessarily] contained therein, as many politico-economical 
people and political parties try to make out, but it is simply 4 
question of the progress of the relations of one part of the earth to 
the collective relations of the entire inhabited earth which we 
usually call ‘‘ world ’’ (pp. 2, 8). 


Certain utterances of Dr. Hasse quoted in the fol- 
lowing pages show that this writer, in practice, held 
extreme views on the question of German territorial 
expansion. 
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GERMAN OPINION ON NATIONAL 
POLICY PRIOR TO JULY 1914 


i. AGGRESSIVE DESIGNS OF GERMANY IN 
EUROPE 


“Why should we seek transoceanic possessions which 
could not become colonies, properly so called, instead 
of turning our attention to our old and true colonies 
which are within reach but have been lost to us— 
Livonia, for example—or promise to be lost, like the 
settlements which Germany possesses in Hungary and 
Transylvania? If we could at first recover only 
Livonia, it would be worth more to-us than a dozen 
Samoan Islands. If it is a question of obtaining 
fulcra for our world commerce, nothing would be more 
essential than to gain the mouths of our two principal 
rivers, the Rhine and the Danube.” 

Gustav Adolf Constantin Frantz, Die Welt- 
politik unter besonderer Bezugnahme auf 
Deutschland (1882-83), vol. II, pp. 92, &c. 


iii AGGRESSION, POLICY OF 


(a) Moltke against 


‘The strength of Germany consists in the homo- 
geneity of its population. e have within our fron- 
tiers subjects of the Empire who are not of German 
nationality, That is the historical result of centuries 
of struggles, campaigns, and treaties of peace, of 
victories and defeats; for the frontiers of a great State 
cannot be constructed according to scientific principles. 
These un-German subjects of ours have fought side by 
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side with Germans with equal bravery; but that not 
all their interests are identical with ours we in this 
House have been forced to hear oftener than can be 
pleasant for us. Why should we now be so foolish as 
to weaken ourselves by extensions of territory? I 
think Germany’s tendency to peace lies so open to all 
eyes, and is so based in necessity, that the whole world 
must be convinced of it.’’ 


Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, speech in 
the Imperial Diet, April 24, 1877. 


(b) Bismarck against 


‘Every Great Power which, going beyond the sphere 
of its interests, seeks to exert pressure on the policy of 
other countries, and to direct affairs lying outside the 
sphere which God has assigned to it, is carrying on a 
policy of power and not of interest; it works for pres- 
tige. We shall not do that. If Oriental crises arise 
we shall wait to see what position the Powers more in- 
terested than we take up before adopting a policy of 


our own.” 
ae Bismarck, February 6, 1888. 


* There is nothing that we want to conquer, nothing 
that we wish to gain. We are satisfied with what we 
have; and it is a slander to attribute to us lust of 
conquest or of expansion of any kind.” 


Bismarck, February 9, 1876. 


“My ideal has always been, after having cemented 
our unity . . . within the necessary territorial limits, 
to win the confidence, not only of the Great Powers, but 
the States of minor importance, and to convince them 
that Germany, after having repaired the wrongs done 
to her, and worked for unity, has only honest and 
pacific intentions.” 


Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman 
(1898), vol. II, pp. 266, 267. 
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“You may call the convention of London revolu- 
tionary . . . . the Vienna treaties were ten times more 
so... . itis only by European treaties that European 
law is established: If, however, you want to apply the 
standard of morality and justice to these latter they 
must well-nigh all be abolished.’’ 

Bismarck, in letter to Count Goltz, December 
24, 1863, quoted in Bismarck: The Map ~ 
and the Statesman (1898), vol. 1I, p. 7. 


iii, AGGRESSION, PRUSSIAN 
“The ethnographical composition of Prussia is not 
advantageous; in order that a truly healthy State life 
may develop in Prussia, other States of Germanic 
stock must be added to it, in order to form the natural 
middle term between the Rhenish provinces and 
Pomerania. Grave reasons of self-preservation have 
led that State unceasingly into the path of territorial 
extensions.’’ 

H. von Treitschke, Bundesstaat und Einheits- 
staat, in Historische und politische 

Aufséitze (1864), vol. II, p. 202. 


iv. ALIEN NATIONALITIES, GERMANY’S 
TREATMENT OF 

“We have taken the territories of the Imperial 
Provinces [Alsace and Lorraine] by bloody struggles. 
because we knew they had been stolen from us; but 
to-day, after 33 years, we preserve towards the Alsace- 
Lorrainers the attitude of the gaoler who first tightens 
the prisoner’s chains, then loosens them, in order to see 
whether ke still struggles.” 

Friedrich Lange, Reines Deutschthum 
(1904), p. 205. 

“As to the Poles and the Francillons [of Alsace] we 
might say to them with a good conscience, what would 
be a frivolous and culpable irony in the case of our 
own compatriots: ‘If you are not satisfied in the 
German Empire, sell your shops and land to the 
Government, which will, speedily find German buyers 
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who will take them; shake the dust from your feet, and 
seek another country.’ ” 


Friedrich Lange, Reines Deutschthum (1904), 
p. 207. 


v. ALSACE’, GERMANY AND 


‘ “Strassburg is the key to the house; I must have 
it... . I know very well that the Alsatians do not 
want to have anything to do with us; it will be a 
great burden for us, but we cannot help taking them.”’ 


Bismarck, in interview with Jules Favre, 
September 21, 1870. 


vi. ALSACE-LORRAINE 


(a) Strassburg and Metz alone demanded at first in 
1870 , 


“Our conditions of peace must be entirely directed 
towards making difficult for France the next attack 
upon the German and particularly the hitherto 
defenceless South German frontier, by removing back 
this frontier and therewith the jumping-off place for 
French attacks, and endeavouring to bring into the 
power of Germany as a defensive bulwark the 
fortresses with which France threatens us.”’ 


Circular letter of Bismarck, from Rheims. 
September 13, 1870, quoted in Ludwig 
Halm, Fiirst Bismarck, sein politisches 
Leben und Werken, vol. II, p. 126. 


“So long as France remains in possession of Strass- 
burg and Metz, its offensive will be strategically 
stronger than our defensive in regard to the entire 
South and also the North of Germany left of the 
Rhine. In the possession of France, Strassburg is an 
ever-open sally-port against South Germany. In 


1 See also iv (p. 8). 
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German possession, on the other hand, Strassburg and 
Metz will gain a defensive character.” 


Ditto, from Meaux, September 16, 1870. 
Ibid., p. 127. 


(b) Alsace-Lorraine, Neutralization of 


“ Another alternative would have been to create [of 
Alsace and Lorraine] a neutral State like Belgium and 
Switzerland. There would then have been established 
a chain of neutral States from the North Sea to the 
Swiss Alps, which would certainly have made it im- 
possible for us to attack France by land, since we are 
accustomed to respect treaties and neutralities, and 
since we should be divided from Framce by this inter- 
vening area; but France would not have been prevented 
from carrying out the plan, which she entertained but 
did not execute in the late war, of sending troops to 
land on our coasts or landing troops in the territory 
of allies, and marching against us. France would have 
secured a protecting girdle against us; but we should 
not have been covered at sea so long as our navy was 
not equal to that of France. This, however, is only a 
secondary objection to neutralization. The primary 
one is that neutrality is only tenable when the popula- 
tion cdncerned is determined to preserve an indepen- 
dent neutral attitude and to defend its neutrality by 
arms in case of need. That Belgium and Switzerland 
were prepared to do: certainly neither of them had any 
need to do it against us: but their neutrality has been 
respected by both belligerents; both of these States 
wished to remain independent and neutral. But this 
presupposition would not have been realized in the case 
of a neutralized Alsace and Lorraine in the immediate 
future. . . . Neutrality would have been only injurious 
for us, while for France it would have been an advan- 
tageous make-believe.” 


Bismarck, in the Imperial Diet, May 2, 1871. 


“ The time for neutral States is past. The French 
Government might agree to it, but not even that would 
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suffice to ward off war. We should no longer be able 
to threaten France by land, while France would be able 
to attack us by sea.” 
Bismarck, to Signor Crispi, May, 1889, 
quoted in Memoirs of Francesco Crispi 
(1912-14). 


vii, ASIATIC TURKEY, GERMANY AND 


“A good part of the future of Germany is in Asiatic 
Turkey, provided that we succeed in maintaining 
there, as far as is necessary, the integrity of the 
Ottoman dominion. Our political attitude in regard 
to Turkey is’ distinguished from that of all other 
European Powers in that in all sincerity we do not 
ask for ourselves any particle of Turkish territory, 
whether in Asia or Africa; we simply desire . 
to possess in Turkey an outlet and a source of supply 
of raw materials for our industry, without wishing to 
assert, as regards other nations with which we are in 
competition, any other right than that of the uncon- 
ditionally open door.” 

Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Deutschland unter den 
Weltvolkern (1908), pp. 315, 317. 


“What we should aim at and what we may require 
in Asiatic Turkey is not a domain for our emigration, 
but a large sphere for German commerce in the zone 
commanded by the railway system of Anatolia, Syria, 
and: Mesopotamia.” : 

Tbid., p. 323. 


viii. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, GERMAN RELA. 
TIONS WITH AND DESIGNS AGAINST 


“Whoever wishes to preserve Austria should dis- 
cover for her a task worth attempting. A hundred 
Beusts and Andrassys do not suffice to assure her a 
place in history. Let her propose an aim desired by 
universal history, and that aim, with the irresistible 
and urgent will which she devotes to its accomplish- 
ment, will be her life. There is no. other task for 
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Austria than to serve as a colony of Germany. The 
peoples in the vast Empire are all, excepting the 
Germans and Southern Slavs, politically worthless: 
they are only material for German new formations. 
. The Southern Slavs one may exempt from attempts at 

germanization. .... All the other non-German races 
of the Danubian Empire—including especially the 
Magyars—are only a burden for Europe ; the sooner they 
disappear, the better for them and for us..... The 
task of Austrian policy is simply to attract all German 
wanderers and to settle them thickly, first of all on the 
frontiers of the State... .. The Bukovina may join 
hands with Saxon Siebenbiirgen; Istria must be 
secured as the starting-point for German trade on the 
Adriatic and to Africa; the Jablunka must only hear 
German, and the tide must flow thence southwards, 
until nothing is left of the miserable little nationalities 
of the Imperial State.” 


Dr. Paul Anton dé Lagarde,Ueber die gegen- 
wartige Lage des deutschen Reichs (1876), 
p. 23. 


“ Austria has need of a ruling race, and only the 
Germans are capable of ruling in that country.” 


Dr. Paul Anton de Lagarde, Die néchsten 
Pflichten deutscher Politik, in Deutsche 
Schriften (1886 ed.), p. 509. 


“Tt has been said, ‘If Austria had not existed it 
would have been necessary to invent her.’ Well, I 
would like to see to-day the man who would deliber- 
ately invent such a political monstrosity as the Austro- 
Hungarian Monprsly without immediately afterwards 
committing suicide from disgust at his bungling. It 
is not a State, and still less is it a bulwark of 
Germanism against Slavism. Formerly, it may have 

assed for that, but since the diplomacy of Taaffe has 

m in the ascendant, Austria has become a bastion 
of the Slays; and far from being a bulwark of 
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Germanism it is the greatest danger. that.threatens us 
at the present time.” ar ete A ‘ 
Friedrich Lange, Reines Deutschthum (1904), 
pp. 209, 210. ae Sp its We 

“It is necessary that our German brethren of - 
Austria should become again the masters in that house 
which adjoins ours, for our victories on the French 
fields of battle have been their victories also, and they 
are more qualified for order, for moral and intellectual 
work in their Austrian country than any of the other 
nationalities which now poison their existence. But 
as the Austrian Government seems to forget completely 
any kind of duty and gratitude towards its German 
peoples, it is necessary that our Government; as the 
authorised mandatory of germanism, should energeti 
cally remind its crafty neighbour of its duties, and in 
the event of its being unwilling to listen, should break 
off friendship and alliance with it.... The Danubian 
monarchy would be certain of disintegration if we 
withdrew from it our support.” 

Friedrich Lange, Reines  Deutschthum 
(1904), pp. 213, 215. 

“Imagine the disappearance of Austria from the 
surface of Europe; then we should be isolated with 
Italy between France and Russia, the two strongest 
military Powers after Germany; and we should in all 
probability be continually in the position of one against 
two, or alternately dependent upon one or the other. 
But it will not be so. Austria cannot be imagined as 
non-existent; a State like Austria does not disappear. 
If Austria is left in the lurch, as at Villafranca, she 
will merely be estranged and disposed to offer her hand 
to any antagonist of an unreliable friend.”’ 


Bismarck, in the Imperial Diet, February 6, 1888. 


ix, AUTOCRACY’, GERMAN, AND FOREIGN 
POLICY are 
“The unrestricted power (of the Crown) over the 
army simply implies that a relic of the absolute State 
1See also xxxi (p. 32)'and xxxv (p. 35). 
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still remains; and naturally its influence extends 
beyond the army.” 


Deputy Schrader, in the Reichstag, March 18, 
1909. 


“Professions that the German nation is peaceably 
minded make no impression in Great Britain, since 
the English answer us, ‘ We are glad to believe it, but 
the German nation does not make national policy. Its 
policy is made in a quarter which is absolute, irrespon- 
sible, and incalculable; and for that reason we attach 
merely a platonic and never a practical value to the 
national professions of peace.’ What answer are we to 
make to that ? Unfortunately, it is a fact that on the 
main question, whether there is to be war or peace, 
neither the Reichstag nor the German nation has a 
word to say.”’ 


Frankfurter Zeitung, January 5, 1912. 


“According to the constitution, the rights over 
peace and war, the right to choose his Ministers, and 
the entire executive power belong to the King. You, 
on the other hand, claim that in foreign affairs the 
King shall follow not his own intentions but yours, and 
that even in the choice of the measures necessary to 
protect the rights and the honour of the country he 
shall adopt your ideas; in plain language, you wish 
to make the right of the Crown in regard to questions 
of peace and war dependent upon your vote.”’ 


Bismarck, in the Prussian Lower House, 
January 22, 1864. 


x. BAGHDAD RAILWAY, A MENACE TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


“Even at the beginning of the century people spoke 
publicly [in Germany] of the line in an altogether 
anticipatory spirit of triumph, as menacing to India 

[3271] C 
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and facilitating a Turkish invasion of Egypt.. It was 
said that a German naval port was to be established 
on the Persian Gulf, and that Germany’s superfluous 
population was to be settled in Mesopotamia. In this 
respect serious mistakes, for which there was no neces- 
sity, were committed by us. The more quietly the 
Baghdad Railway was built the better it would have 
been. That it would be possible, after the construc- 
tion of the railway system, to make Turkey a dangerous 
menace to Egypt and India was, of course, true; but 
we should not have said it so long as Great Britain 
possessed the power to obstruct and delay the railway.” 
Count E. C. E. L. zu Reventlow, Deutschlands 
auswdrtige Politik, 1888-1914 (1915), 

p. 340. : 


xi. BALANCE OF POWER, GERMANY AND 
THE 


“The principle of the balance of power in Europe, 
which has, since the Congress of Vienna, led an almost 
sacrosanct but entirely unjustifiable existence, must be 
entirely disregarded. ... We must endeavour to 
attain our merited position at the head of a federation 
of Central European States, and thus reduce the 
imaginary European equilibrium, in one way or 
another, to its true value, and correspondingly increase 
our own power.”’ 

General von Bernhardi, Germany and the 
Next War (1911), pp. 108-110. 


xiii BELGIAN NEUTRALITY, GERMANY AND 
“Belgian neutrality is defined by international 
treaties, and these treaties Germany will maintain.”’ 
Herr von Jagow, in the Budget Committee of 
the Imperial Diet, April 29, 1913. 


“T and all Germany follow with friendly sympathy 
the astounding success which has fallen to the rest- 
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lessly active Belgian nation in every department of 
trade and industry... ... May happiness and blessing 
flow forth from your Majesty’s Government upon your 
royal house and your people! That is the deepest 
wish of my heart.’’ 


Emperor William IT, at Brussels, October 25, 
1910. 


xiii, CENTRAL EUROPE, A MENACE TO 
FRANCE 

“Tt cannot be desirable for France that a superior 
Power should arise in Germany,-such as would exis: 
if all Germany were united under Austrian leader- 
ship—an empire of 75,000,000, an Austria extending 
to the Rhine. Even a France extending to the Rhine 
would form no adequate counterpoise. It is for France, 
which wishes to live in peace with Germany, an advan- 
tage if Austria forms no part of this Germany.”’ 


_ « Bismarck, in the Prussian Diet, December 20. 
1866. o ; 


xiv. CIVILIZATION BY THE SWORD 


“We Germans have a far greater and more urgent 
duty towards civilization to perform than the Great 
Asiatic Power [Japan]. We, like the Japanese, can 
only fulfil it by the sword.” : : ; 


General von Bernhardi,. Germany and the 
Neat War (1911), p. 258. 


“Our people must learn to see that the maintenance 
of peace never can or may be the goal of a policy. The 
policy of a great State has positive aims. tt will 
endeavour to attain these by pacific measures so long 
as that is possible and profitable.” 

ea: ’ _Ibid., p. 87. 
[3271] C2 
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xv. GERMAN COLONIES 


(a) German Ambitions in Africa 


“It is foolish for the English to be suspicious that 
we wish to conquer South Africa or Australia, to 
colonize Mesopotamia, or to plant the German flag in 
Brazil. Germany’s possessions in Africa, however, 
are capable of large expansion, and this expansion will 
take place in an opportune and perhaps very near 
future. We wish to rob no one unjustly with violence, 
but, as matters are, one need not to be a prophet to be 
able to predict that the final readjustment amongst the 
African colonial Powers lies ahead, and that it will be 
our task to create a considerably larger ‘ African 
Germany ’ than we possess to-day.’’ 


Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt (1912), p. 134. 


(b) Colonies by Conquest 


“ In all times the right of conquest by war has been 
admitted. It may be that a growing people cannot win 
colonies from uncivilized races, and yet the State wishes 
to retain the surplus population which the Mother 
Country can no longer feed. Then the only course left 
is to acquire the necessary territory by war. Thus the 
instinct of self-preservation leads inevitably to war 
and the conquest of foreign soil. It is not the possessor 
but the victor who then has the right.”’ 

General von Bernhardi, Germany and the 

Next War (1911), p. 22. 


“ A progressive nation like ours needs more territory, 
and if it cannot be obtained by peaceable means it must 
be obtained by war. It is the object of the Wehrverein 
to create this sentiment.’ 

Lieutenant-General von Wrochem, in a lec- 
ture reported by the Danziger Neueste 
Nachrichten, March 6, 1913. 
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(c) Colonies, Lead on their Value 
South-West Africa—‘ Who would have dared to 
advise the Fatherland to os and retain this pro- 
tectorate had he been able to foresee the sacrifices which 
would be entailed? ’’ 
Ex-Governor von Leutwein, Elf Jahre Gouver- 
neur in Siid-West Afrika (1906), p. 548. 


“IT make the confession that, in my opinion, the 
whole of [German] South-West Africa will not be able 
to support more than 40,000 to 50,000 people, and that 
the four hundred million marks which Germany has 
expended on the suppression of the revolt represents 
many times the acival salts of the colony.”’ 

Nikolaus von Nettelbladt (colonial authority), 
quoted in Kolonien und Kolonialpolitik 
(Staatsbiirger-Bibliothek, 1909), p. 13. 


“German South-West Africa is in the main a land 
of oases... .. It is obvious that such a territory can 
have but a very limited value for agriculture and cattle 
breeding.”’ 

Dr. Carl Peters, in Deutsche Monatschafte 
(November, 1905). 


See also disparaging judgments upon this colony by 
Major H. von Frangois, ex-Governor, in his book Nama 
und Damara, and by ex-Governor von Lindequist. 


‘ 


(d) Treatment of Native Populations 
“Apart from South-West Africa, where we solved 
the native problem by destroying tribal life and creat- 
ing a scarcity of labour, we are only just now beginning 
to understand native administration.” 
Professor Moritz Bonn, of Munich, at Royal 
Colonial Institute, January 13, 1914. 


“Leniency to the blacks is cruelty to the whites.’’ 
Germany should “apply to the natives the treatment 
which the Boers have always applied to the Kaffirs.”’ 
“The mass of the natives constitute a permanent 
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menace to security, because an unbounded hatred of 
the whites lies in the hearts of these people, a hatred 
which no baptismal water will exorcise and no educa- 
tion eradicate, so long as the rulers of the country 
continue to be whites.’ 
Professor Dr. Karl Dove, in Deutsch-Sid- 
West A frika (1918), p. 195. 


“Tt is hard to say the words, but 30 years after 
the proclamation’ of a German protectorate over 
Cameroon, the hygienic conditions amongst the natives 
are in a large part of the colony worse than they were 
aforetime, and the population is decreasing instead of 
increasing.” : 

; Dr. Paul Rohrbach, in the Frankfurter 

ee Zeitung, May, 1913. 

“Unless the Colonial Secretary succeeds in remedy- 
ing these’ evils pioved labour, frauds upon the natives 
ill-treatment of labourers on the plantations, &c.], I 
shall no longer be ready to vote money for the colonies. 
Plantations which are fertilized by the blood of the 
natives are a curse for the German Empire, and have 
no right to exist at all.’’ 

M. Erzberger, in the Reichstag, March 7, 
1914. 


(e) No use for the Samoan Islands 


“What do the Samoan Islands represent in com- 
parison [with New Zealand]? Would they perchance 
be important as a naval base? But is our shipping 
trade in that sea so large that we feel the need of such 
support? It might be true for the United States, .. . 
but the Samoan Islands are altogether out of our tracks. 


the game would be worth the candle.” - 
‘Gustav Adolf Constantin Frantz, Die Welt- 
- - politik unter besonderer Bezugnahme: auf 
Deutschland (1882-83), vol. 11, p. 89. 
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xvi. COLONIZATION, GERMANY AND 


“It would be best for Germany provisionally to 
erase from its mind all projects of oversea colonization. 
That Germany has a large emigration seems to be the 
fundamental justification for colonization. ... . But 
emigration alone is not enough. I question whether our 
emigrants are the sort of people for whom itis 
necessary to create new settlements in distant and still 
uncultivated countries. American experience is not in 
their favour, for it is rare that German emigrants 
venture there into the virgin forest unless American 
squatters have first prepared the way for them. ... . 
I will add that it is usual to exaggerate greatly the 
importance of transoceanic colonies for the material 
prosperity of the home country. One forgets to take 
into account the indirect loss entailed by the founda- 
tion and maintenance of colonies.’’ 

Gustav Adolf Constantin Frantz, Die Welt- 
politik unter besonderer Bezuagnahme auf 
Deutschland (1882-83), vol. II, p. 92. 


“ Gerniany at present not only has no surplus popula- 
tion, and in consequence requires no ‘outlets,’ but it 
suffers from the lack of labour force. England herself 
offers the proof that a country can be far more densely 
populated than Germany, with siniultanéously an 
inconsiderable emigration, and nevertheless can remain 
at the summit of economic prosperity and political 
power, so long as it is in a position to keep open for its 
industry and trade a sure and lasting entrance to the 
world’s markets both for buying and selling. It is 
that and nothing else that we need, and if we have a 
navy able to protect us against the danger of the 
destruction of our trade, we need neither in the present 
nor in the future, as now conceivable, any sort of ‘ out- 
lets.’ We give the assurance in the most definite and 
sincere manner that conquests in any part of the world 
lie outside the sphere of our aims and wishes.’’ d 


‘Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt (1912), pp. 204-205...” 
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xvii. CONSTANTINOPLE, RUSSIA AND 


““I believe that it would be advantageous for 
Germany if the Russians in one way or another, 
physically or diplomatically, were to establish them- 
selves at Constantinople, and had to defend that posi- 
tion. We should then cease to be in the condition of 
being hounded on by England, and occasionally also 
by Austria, and exploited by them to check Russian 
lust after the Bosphorus, and we should be able to wait 
and see if Austria were attacked and thereby our casus 
belli arose... .. As regards England, the position 
of modern Russia might perhaps be considered as 
improved if it ruled Constantinople; but as regards 
Austria and Germany, Russia would be less dangerous 
as long as it remained in Constantinople. It would 
no longer be possible for Prussia to blunder as it did in 
1855, and to play ourselves out and hazard our stake for 
Austria, England, and France, in order to earn a 
humiliating admission to the Congress and a mention. 
honorable as a European Power.” 


Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman 
(1898), vol. II, pp. 285-286. 


xviii. DENMARK, AND ARTICLE V OF 
THE TREATY OF PRAGUE 


‘Only His Majesty the Emperor of Austria has the 
right to require of us the execution of the Treaty of 
Prague—to what extent the treaty itself does not 
definitely say, for it leaves the Prussian Government a 
latitude in the matter ; it allows it to act according tc 
guy and the interests of the Prussian State.” ... . 
“The Treaty of Peace does not speak of ‘ the northern 
district of Schleswig,’ so dividing Schleswig into two 
parts; it does not speak of ‘a district delimited by 
language’; the expression used’ is ‘the northern 
districts.’ .... . 

“Before steps can be taken to execute this pro- 
vision, it will be necessary to negotiate with the Danish 
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Government as to whether, to what extent, and on what 
conditions, it wishes the retrocession. If this retro- 
cession involves the transference of German inhabitants 
who declare that they wish to remain German, we 
must safeguard the fate of these Germans either by 
reserving enclaves, or by concluding with Denmark a 
treaty for the precise observance of which we should 
have to require other sureties than those which formerly 
afforded to the Germans of Schleswig imperfect 
protection.”’ 


Bismarck, in the Prussian Lower House, 
March 18, 1867. 


“T regard the domination of Germans over reluctant 
nations—or I would rather say the co-existence of 
Germans in a commonwealth with such nations— 
which struggle to free themselves from the association, 
as inexpedient, though it is necessary. In Posen it is 
necessary, as a glance at the map will show. ... . In 
Schleswig the difficulty lies for us, not in the cession to 
Denmark of Danes who wish to be Danish, not in our 
refusal to give to Denmark what is Danish, but in the 
mixture of the population, so that we cannot give Danes 
to Denmark without giving her Germans as well. If 
all the Danes lived in a strip of territory adjacent to 
the Danish frontier, I should regard it as bad policy 
not to solve the difficulty with a stroke of the pen by 
giving back the purely Danish district to Denmark.” 


Bismarck, in the Prussian Lower House, 
September 24, 1867. 

Note.—The article was annulled by a convention concluded 

between Germany and Austria on October 11, 1878, just after the 


Berlin Congress, in which Bismarck favoured Austria rather than 
Russia. 


xix. ENCIRCLEMENT OF GERMANY, THEORY 
OF 


“In my speeches in the Reichstag, I made it quite 
clear that Germany was resolved to oe her 
alliance with Austria at any cost. The German sword 
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had been thrown into the scale of European decision, 
directly in support of our Austro-Hungarian ally, 
indirectly for the preservation of European peace, and, 
above all, for the sake of German credit and the main- 
tenance of our position in the world. It would now be 
made manifest whether Germany really had been check- 
mated by the policy of isolation, and whether the 
Powers that had been drawn into the circle of anti- 
German policy would find it consistent with their vital 
interests in Europe to take up a hostile attitude 
towards the German Empire and its allies. The course 
of the Bosnian crisis, in point of fact, made an end of 
the policy of isolation. No Power was willing to 
subordinate its own European interests to the inter- 
national interests of foreigners, or to sacrifice itself 
for others. The group of Powers whose influence had 
been so much over-estimated at Algeciras fell to pieces 
when faced with the tough problems of Continental 
policy. Italy sided with her allies, France awaited 
events and assumed an attitude not unfriendly to 
Germany, and the Emperor Nicholas gave the world a 
new proof of his wisdom and his love of peace by decid- 
ing on a friendly settlement of the existing difficulties. 
The ingenious isolation of Germany, for some time the 
terror of timid souls, proved to be a diplomatic illusion 
devoid of political actuality. The fundamental error 
in the calculations had been this, that they had not set 
down at its full value as a factor in the situation the 
importance of the German Empire as a Great Power of 


Europe.” 
Prince von Bilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
pp. 53-54. 
xx. ENGLAND 


(a) German Relations with England 


“Doubtless German and English economic interests 
do clash here and there in the world. . But in the course 
of her great world-policy, England has hardly found 
any Great Power bar’ her way less often than the 
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German Empire. This fact has not escaped the 
English, in spite of their anxiety about the German 
Navy. Germany and England are propably the only 
two Great European Powers who have never shed a 
drop of each other’s blood. There has been friction 
and tension between them, but never war. Happily in 
England, too, the conviction is gaining ground that 
England, by continually opposing Germany, and by 
over-doing the anti-German policy, only injures hess 
Finally, this greatest of commercial nations knows very 
well what excellent customers Germany and England 
are of each other, and how grievously British industrial 
life would feel the loss of German custom. If, on the 
one hand, there are many opposing interests in 
Germany and England, on the other they have very 
vital interests in common.”’ 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 

pp. 91-92. ; 

“Our relations with England require particularly 
firm and steady handling. We desire amicable and 
even cordial relations with England, but we are not 
afraid of hostile ones. Official Germany and the nation 
itself must model their behaviour accordingly. A 
policy of running after England is as pointless as a 
policy of offensiveness. The English people, politically 
the maturest of the nations, would not be turned aside 
from any course they had once recognised as profitable 
by the warmest protestations of friendship; and in 
friendly acts that were not obviously inspired by 
interest they would see only a confession of our weak- 
ness. On the other hand, a proud and courageous 
nation like the English is not to be intimidated by 
threats, whether open or veiled.” 

Ernie on Bilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
p. 94. 


(b) Germany compared politically with England 


“We Germans must admit that our insight, our feel- 
ing of responsibility, and ourreadiness to make 
personal sacrifices for the advancement of the national 
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idea in the world are still but little developed, and in 
moral and material value are insignificant when com- 
pared with the corresponding English achievements.’’ 
Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt (1912), p. 58. 


“In England every disturbance of public order is 
‘ruthlessly suppressed; but chicanery, which interferes 
with the liberty and comfort of the individual, is 
avoided with scrupulous care. Ill-grace on the part of 
the State, so common in Germany, is almost unknown in 
England. But the Englishman is such a good subject 
of the State, in no small degree, because the State gives 
him such liberty in his private life. The limits of State 
control, which in our country are still ill-defined, are 
perfectly definite in England.”’ 


Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
p. 207. 


(c) German Demands upon England 


“ England must give us a completely free hand in 
European affairs, and acquiesce in advance in an 
extension of Germany’s power on the Continent whic 
may be effected either through a Central European 
Federation or a war with France. It must not seek to 
harass us diplomatically in the development of our 
colonial policy so far as this is not at England’s cost. 
It must agree to any change in the ownership of North 
African colonies in favour of Italy and Germany. It 
must pledge itself not to impede Austria in asserting 
its interests in the Balkans, nor to get in the way of 
Germany’s economic endeavours in Near Asia, and not 
to oppose the extension of Germany’s naval power and 
the acquisition of coaling stations by the German 
Empire.”’ 

General von Bernhardi in Die Post, Decem- 
ber 23, 1912. 


“During the Boer War, which strained the forces of 
the British Empire to the uttermost, and led England 
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into great difficulties, there seemed to be an opportunity 
of dealing the secret opponent of our international 
policy a shrewd blow.”’ 


Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
p. 31 


(d) The British Empire 


“ The English Empire, as the creation of the English 
national idea, and as the feeder and disseminator of 
this idea in the world, is something so great that it can- 
not be spoken of otherwise than with the highest 
admiration.”’ 

Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt (1912), p. 56. 


(e) The English as Colonial Administrators 


“You may take up what attitude you will towards 
the English, but one thing cannot be denied, that they 
are the most experienced and successful colonial nation 
of the earth.” 

Professor Georg Wegener (Berlin), Das heutige 
Indien (1911), p. 6. 


“ Nothing could more fittingly characterize the often- 
praised active and enterprising spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon race than the history of individual British 
colonies. .. . Aneloquent example ... . is thecolony 
of Singapore... .. From a small, poverty-stricken 
Malay village, a dreaded haunt of pirates, the colony 
has become, in the space of scarcely a quarter of a 
century, the chief station on the great, much-travelled 
toute between Europe and Eastern Asia, and has also 
become a trade emporium in which the ships of all sea- 
faring nations meet.” 

Consul O. Lohan, in Zeitschrift fiir Kolonial- 
politik, October 1912, p. 722. 
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(f) British Rule in India — - te 
“ In foreign circles, especially in recent times, Britis! 

rule in India has frequently been characterized as im- 
plying the tyrannical exhaustion of the Indian people. 
There could be no greater mistake. He, who knows 
the history of India, who knows the conditions which 
prevailed aforetime in the country, which was continu- 
ally raided and plundered by the robber hordes of the 
Mahrattas, Afghans, Sikhs, Goorkhas, and Pindaris— 
conditions infinitely worse than those in Germany 
during the Thirty Years’ War, or in the Netherlands 
during the War of Liberation with Spain—will not be 
able to deny that the rule of the English in India has 
brought for the majority of the people all the advan- 

tages of peace and security for life and property.” 
M. von Brandt, Englische Kolonialpolitik 

und Kolonialverwaltung (1906), p. 29. 
“The English hegemony in India is all the more 
worthy of admiration since it is exercised with such an 

amazingly small display of power.’’ 
Professor Georg Wegener (Berlin), Das 
heutige Indien (1911), p. 28. 


“A still further explanation of England’s dominant 
position in India is without doubt her quite excep- 
tional genius for administration, which is peculiar to 
the English as it once was to the Romans. . Their com- 
mercial talent is not their greatest gift; in this they 
have rivals, but in their constructive capacity for 
organization and administration they are unrivalled.’’ 

Ibid., p. 31. 

“Tf the country [India] were overtaken to-day by 
that improbable disaster, the termination of the upright 
and beneficent British rule, the arbitrary domination 
of Mohammedans over the Hindus would be restored 
to-morrow.” : : 

Professor Richard Garbe (Tiibingen), Indien. 
a9 der englischen Herrschaft (1891). 
p. 64. 
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(g) Great Britajn in Egypt 


_“ Perhaps the Germans will say, ‘Weil, yes, Australia 
has had fair treatment from the English Government 
.... but what have you to say concerning Egypt. for 
example?’ That question will spring from the blind, 
ignorant belief which seems to possess a great many 
German brains, that England seized Egypt merely with 
the object of exploiting all her vast natural resources 
for the benefit of the English. The plain fact is, of 
course, that English rule in Egypt brought with it first 
those moral and material advantages which are testified 
to by Germans in the case of India. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the greatness of the adminis- 
trative ability and organizing genius which have been 
shown by Englishmen in their task of rescuing Egypt 
from the chaos into which her incompetent Turkish 
rulers had brought her.” 

Eduard Bernstein (Member of the Imperial 
Diet), Die englische Gefahr und das 
deutsche Volk (1911), p. 36. 


“The Earl of Cromer . . . has made out of this 
‘poverty-stricken, debt-laden land (Egypt), as well as out 
of the desolate Soudan, a prosperous empire with con- 
siderable budget surpluses every year. . . . The foun- 
dation of his success is lowness of taxation. .. . This 
policy has been followed for more than twenty years in 
. Egypt, with the result that the returns have shown an 
uncommon increase.” ; : . 

M. von Brandt, Englische Kolonialpolitik und 

Kolonialverwaltung (1906), pp. 44-46. 


" xxi, ENGLISH CHARACTER AN 
CIVILIZATION 


“No reproach is oftener made against the English 
character than that of hypocrisy. It is regarded as 
hypocrisy that the Englishman, whenever foreign 
territories are brought under England’s control, repre- 
sents such-a proceeding as identical with the extension 
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of civilization, and regards Anglo-Saxon culture as 
the most perfect form of human civilization. That it is 
the most perfect, the other great civilized nations will 
dispute; but who can deny that it represents the most 
powerful, most concentrated, and most effective type 
ever evolved since the time of the Roman Empire? 
Where is to-day the achievement that can be compared 
with that of the English nation in its political and 
cultural influence upon the rest of mankind? ’’ 

Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in 

der Welt (1912), p. 55. 


“Such a steady consciousness of national civilization 
exists to-day among the English people. The English- 
man is deeply imbued with the idea of the superiority 
of Anglo-Saxon culture. He certainly disapproves at 
times if other nations make more or less energetic 
propaganda for their own culture, but he seldom raises 
the question whether England might not be justified in 
taking such proceedings herself. He is convinced that 
English rule, with the consequent anglicizing, is a 
blessing, and he bases his right to expansion and con- 
quest on his sense of the superiority of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization and Anglo-Saxon institutions. The grand 
fabric of the British Empire, the greatest the world 
has seen since the Roman Empire, for which no 
sacrifice of life or property was ever refused, was and 
is supported by the steadfast consciousness and firm 
intention on the part of English people of being bearers ° 
of a higher civilization to every spot where English 
power extends. The belief of the English in the supe- 
riority of their own intellectual, moral, religious, legal, 
and economic life is the vital force in English national 
policy.”’ 4 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
pp. 247-8. 


xxii. ENGLISH POLITICAL MORALITY 
“ The English have attained the highest condition of 


political morality of all nations, since with them public 
institutions promote most perfectly the fertilization of 
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all individual forces'in the service of the commen- 
wealth,-and it can be said least of all of them that 
separate groups of the nation use these institutions for 
their private convenience and enrichment.” 


Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt (1912), p. 112. 


“Tt would be foolish to dismiss English policy with 
.the hackneyed phrase ‘ perfide Albion.’ In reality this 
supposed treachery is nothing but a sound and justifi- - 
able egoism, which, together with other great qualities 
of the English people, other nations would do well to 
imitate.”’ v3 
: Prince von Bilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
p. 23. 


xxiii. FRANCE 
(a) Germany’ s Attitude towards France 


_. “ The irreconcilability of France is a factor that we 
must reckon with in our political calculations. It 
‘seems to me weakness to entertain the hope of a real 
and sincere reconciliation with France, so long as we 
-have no intention of giving up Alsace-Lorraine.- And 
. there is no such intention in Germany... . 
: “Also, as: regards France, we must not hope too 
much from attentions and amenities, the small change 
of international intercourse. In saying this we do 
, homage to the proud patriotism of a great nation. The 
resentment against Germany lies too. deep in the hearts 
of the French for us to be able te overcome it by cheap 
expressions of friendship. France was never so hard 
hit, not even after the catastrophic defeats of 1812-15, 
as by the war of 1870-71. In France there is no 
comprehension of the fact that what seems to them 
“the brutal severity of a conqueror was really a matter 
‘of ‘national necessity to us Germans. Perhaps in 
course of time the French nation will grow reconciled 
to the decisions of the Peace of Frankfurt, when it 
realizes that they were and are irrevocable. But so 
‘Jong‘as Ffanice thinks she pérceives a possibility of 
[3271] 'D 
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winning back Alsace-Lorraine, either by her own un- 
aided efforts or with the help of others, so long will 
she consider the existing arrangement provisional and 
not final. 

“ The French have the right to claim understanding 
for this feeling, with which the majority of the people 
are deeply imbued. It is a proof of a lively sense of 
honour, if a nation suffers so keenly from a single 
injury to its pride that the desire for retribution 
* becomes the ruling passion of the people.” 

Prince von Bulow, Imperial Germany (1914), 

pp. 71-72. 


“The policy of revenge is supported by the un- 
shakable belief of the French in the indestructibility 
of the vital power of France. -This belief is based on 
all the experiences of French history. No nation has 
ever recovered so quickly as the French from the effects 
of national disasters; none has ever so easily regained 
its elasticity, self-confidence, and energy after grievous 
disappointments and apparently crushing defeats. 
More than once France appeared to be finally overcome 
by her enemies abroad, and so shattered by chaotic 
conditions at home, that Europe believed she had ceased 
to be dangerous. But always within a very short time 
the French nation confronted Europe in all its old 
gira dae or even with added might, and was able again 
to take up the struggle for European supremacy, to 
threaten the balance of power once more. The rise 
and fall of this nation has always astonished the 
States of Europe anew.”’ 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
pp. 73-74, 
(b) Territorial Results of Defeat in War by France 

“ France is infinitely stronger than she has ever been 
before. We have conquered her once, but that is not 
to say that we shall do so again. If we were beaten 
and the enemy entered Berlin victoriously, as we 
entered Paris, if we were obliged to accept her con- 
ditions, what would those conditions be? I do not 
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speak of indemnity, though in that respect the French 
would not show to us the consideration which we 
showed to them. 

“We should be face to face with the same French 
whose domination we endured from 1807 to 1813, and 
who, as they said themselves, ‘ bled us white’ (nous ont 
saigné & blanc). Returning to the idea of taking the 
Rhine as frontier, the largest possible part of the Rhine 
territory would be taken from us. I do not believe 
that France would be satisfied with Alsace-Lorraine; 
an alterum tantum lower down the river would be 
exacted. And even that would not be sufficient; above 
all things they would wish to re-establish the kingdom 
of Hanover. Without doubt we should also be obliged 
to cede Schleswig to Denmark. It would be difficult 
to impose upon us hard and vexatious conditions on the 
subject of. Poland, so long as there was no entente 
between France and Russia, and that entente seems to 
me remote for France. But France might undertake 
a guarantee for the rights which the King of Prussia 
should be required to accord to his Polish subjects. . . . 
In its influence upon the destiny of France the war of 
1870 would prove to have been child’s: play as com- 
pared with a war which broke out in 1890 or some 
later year. On both sides the wish would be the same: 
each would wish to saigner son ennemi a blanc.”’ 


Bismarck, in the Imperial Diet, January 11, 
1887. ; 
(c) France, to be settled with first 
“In one way or another we must square our account 
with France if we wish for a free hand in our inter 
national policy. This is the first and foremost con- 
dition of a sound German policy; and since the hostility 
of France cannot be removed by peaceful overtures, the 
matter must be settled by force of arms. France must 
be so completely crushed that she can never again come 
across our path.” 
General von Bernhardi, Germany and the 
Neat War (1911), p. 106. 
[3271] D2 
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“Let it be the task of our diplomacy so to shuffle the 
cards that we may be attacked by France, for then 
there would be a reasonable prospect that Russia would 
for a time remain neutral.” 

Ibid., p. 280. 


xxiv. GERMANY 
(a) Political Immaturity of Germans 


“Qur passion for logic amounts to fanaticism, and 
wherever an intellectual formula or a system has been 
found for anything, we insist with obstinate perse- 
verance on fitting realities into the system. A German 
rarely applies the methods of modern science to 
politics; he mostly employs those of the old speculative 
philosophers. He does not attach importance to con- 
fronting Nature with open eyes and to observing what 
has happened, what is happening, and therefore what 
can and necessarily will happen again in the future. 
Rather, he grows intent upon finding out how things 
ought to have developed, and what they ought to have 
been like, for everything to harmonize with nice logic, 
and for the system to come into its own.”’ 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
pp. 129-130. 


(b) “ Germany for the Germans ’”’ 


“Germany for the Germans! It is necessary to 
reserve to the subjects of the Empire the right to 
acquire German soil. We need an Imperial] law to 
prohibit foreigners from acquiring real estate in the 
German Empire. ... On: the other hand, it is not 
necessary to disguise the fact that the possibility of 
German subjects acquiring estate in foreign countries 
is in the highest degree desirable.’’ [He would allow 
foreigners to acquire property in Germany in excep- 
tional cases in virtue of treaties of reciprocity. ] 

Dr. Ernst Hasse. Das deutsche: Reich als 
Nationalstaat (1905), p. 74. 
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xxv. GREATER GERMANY 
(a) Moltke’s View 
“ What sensible man would not wish that the enor- 
mous expenditure in Europe for military purposes 
should be directed towards peaceable objects? But 
international negotiations, such as have been recom- 
mended, will never lead to that result. If this end is 
to be achieved, I see only one possibility, and it is that 
in the heart of Europe there shall be created a Power 
which, without itself being one of conquest, shall be so 
strong that it will be able to forbid its neighbours to 
enter upon war. Hence I believe that, if this beneficent 
work is ever to be achieved, it will proceed from 
Germany.” 
Field-Marshal Count von Moltke,in the North 
German Diet, June ‘15, 1868. 


(b) Prince Biilow’s View 


“Tf the English speak of a Greater Britain, the 
French of a New France, and if the Russians advance 
in Asia, we, too, have a right to a Greater Germany. I 
do not understand by that that we wish to make con- 
quests, but that we claim to develop our commerce 
peaceably and multiply its bases. We cannot tolerate 
and will not tolerate that matters are settled over the 
head of Germany. .... In the course of the coming 
century Germany will be either.‘ hammer or anvil.’ ”’ 


Prince von Biilow, speech in the Reichstag on a 
Navy Bill, December 11, 1899. 


xxvi. HOLLAND, GERMANY AND 


“The German coast, of the North Sea is ruined by 
‘shoals.'. . . This Germany with its miserable coast 
was once the greatest sea-power in the world; and, 
please God,:it will be again. .... In the matter of 
rivers, Germany, to which nature has in so many things 
been a step-mother, is very fortunate, if it only realizes 
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its destiny and some day takes entire possession of its 
river. Our Rhine is the king of rivers. . ... Yet, by 
our own fault, the most useful part of it has passed 
into foreign hands, and it is the unalterable aim of 
German policy to regain the mouth of the river. A 
purely political union is not necessary, since the Dutch 
have become an independent nation, but an economic 
union is indispensable. And we are greatly to be pitied 
when we dare not say openly that the inclusion of 
Holland in our Customs Union is as necessary for us 
as our daily bread.”’ 

H. von Treitschke, Politik (1897-1901), vol. I, 

pp. 216, 218. 


xxvii, LEGALITY, GERMAN SENSE OF 


“ Germany is not the country for a coup d’état. No 
people in the world has such a strong sense of law as 
the Germans. Nowhere does the infringement of law, 
whether of common law or of public equity, produce 
such passionate resentment as in Germany, nor is there 
any nation which finds it so hard to forget such a 
breach as we do.”’ 


Pane ee Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
p. 181. 


xxviii, LORRAINE, FRENCH INFLUENCE IN 


“In the western marches of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Lorraine alone matters from the point of view of 
colonization. In Alsace the language frontier is 
almost identical with the frontier of the Empire, 
whereas, as is known, that is not the, case with 
Lorraine.”’ 

Dr. Ernst Hasse, Die Besiedelung des 

deutschen Volksbodens (1905), p. 142. 
_ “It appears certain that Metz was partially German 
in language and nationality until the twelfth century; 
it is certain that Metz and its vicinity bore a French 
character at the time of their reunion with the Empire. 
With what rapidity that has been changed! Not only 
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has the population of the city been in large part 
germanized, but the external aspect of the country has 
already taken a German cachet, and in the north of the 
province a flourishing industry has led, with the 
growth of new localities and the development of the 
old, to a rapid influx of German immigration.’ 

Karl Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte (1891- 

1909), pp. 402, 412. 


xxix. MILITARIST REGIME, THE 


“Choose any place in Baden, or Wirttemberg, or 
Bavaria, and let the lieutenants and. their colonel con- 
' duct themselves there as they did in Zabern, and you 
would see what would happen. . . . When our soldiers 
go to Alsace with the idea that they are entering an 
enemy country, and when the officers presume to pla 
a political réle and even to decide whether blood shall 
flow or not, the country sees in the army not a ‘ people’s 
army,’ but a foreign element.”’ : 

Dr. F. Naumann, in the Reichstag, January 
23, 1914. 


“The Imperial Chancellor cannot console himself 
with the fact that this is a single case. It is of no 
consequence whether the Zabern regime shall be 
abolished a little sooner or later—it is a question of 
the spirit which is reflected by the whole proceeding.”’ 

Prof. Dr. H. Paasche, in the Reichstag, 
December 11, 1913. 


xxx. MOROCCO AGREEMENT, THE 


“The two Powers disposed arrogantly of a great 
and most important field of colonial interests, without 
even deigning to take the German Empire into con- 
sideration. It was clearly an attempt on the pee of 
the Western Powers to lay claim to the right of decision 
in matters of international policy.” 

iain von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
p. 80. : 
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xxxii NAVAL RIVALRY, ANGLO-GERMAN 


“So long as Germany and England continue on 
strained terms there can be no quiet’ for Europe. We 
have uttered our warning against the policy of inflated 
armaments, but we have not been believed. Now we 
see the result in increased distrust abroad. The 
English naval estimates are determined in. Germany. 
Germany and England must come to a more intimate 
relationship and friendship. Millions think like 
myself, and are glad that this is said here; but, alas, 
no one believes us in England. There they say that 
the German people have no control over war; they know 
nothing of the game which their rulers are carrying 
on.”’ 

P. Scheidemann, in the Reichstag, March 
15, 1910. d 


“The English naval expenditure is the result of our 
German big navy policy. The English Government has 
seriously proposed the limitation of armaments since 
1908, but all the time the German Government has 
refused to consider it.’’ 


Dr. E. H. R. David, in the Reichstag, 
March 16, 1910. i ete 


“The agitation for new naval armaments which: is 
conducted under the banner of patriotism, is the most 
effective means of making impossible for ever a 
sensible understanding with England.”’ 


Frankfurter Zeitung, November 18, 1911. 


“We have at last come to see that the protection of 
our commerce and the defence of our shores cannot 
possibly be the only object of such a navy, but that it. 
like the land army, is an instrument for carrying out 
the political ends of the State and supporting its 
justifiable ambitions. .. . i 

“Tt is an erroneous idea that our navy exists merely 
for defence and must be built with that end in view. 
It is intended to serve our political needs:;. . . 
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“A war with England is probably that which we 
shall first have to fight out by sea.’’ 


General von Bernhardi, Germany and the 
Neat War (1911), pp. 228, 229. 


“Never yet has a German statesman or politician, 
our Press, or any thinking man in Germany expressed 
or suggested the idea that we wished to build a navy 
as large as the English, or even as the sea power which 
England maintains in the home waters.” 


Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt (1912), p. 196. 


xxxli. NEAR EAST, THE, GERMANY’S 
INTEREST IN 

“The question whether vessels of war shall be able 
to sail through the Dardanelles in peace time I do not 
regard as unimportant, but it is not so important that 
the world should be set in conflagration because of 
it. . . . The principal German interest in the East is 
that the waterways, both of the Straits and of the 
Danube, from the Black Sea upwards, shall remain 
free as heretofore.’’ 


Bismarck, in the Reichstag, February 19, 
1878. ; 


xxxiii. PACIFIST MOVEMENT, THE 

“We Germans. ought not to be blinded by pacifist 
endeavours. It is evident that tribunals of arbitra- 
tion would take as their basis the existing conditions 
of right and possession. For a State which is trying 
to raise itself, which has not yet its rightful power, 
which has an imperious need to extend its colonial 
power, and which can realise such extension only at 
the expense of others, these treaties of arbitration 
constitute a danger, since it is in their nature to pre- 
vent any displacement of power.”’ ei 
° General, von Bernhardi, Vom heutigen 

Krieg (1911), pp. 11, 12. 
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xxxiv. PARLIAMENTARY REGIME, NEED FOR 


“We on the Left are altogether in favour of the 
parliamentary regime, by which we mean that the 
Reichstag cannot for ever remain in a position of 
subordination. . . . The problem is to change the im- 
potency of the Reichstag into some sort of power.’’ 

Dr. F. Naumann, in the Reichstag, January, 
1912. 


“Germany did not look to Prussia’s Liberalism, but 
_to her power. Prussia must concentrate her power 
until the favourable moment—which several times 
already had: been allowed to pass—for her frontiers 
were unfavourable to a healthy body politic... . The 
great questions of the time will decided not by 
speeches and resolutions of majorities—that was the 
mistake of 1848 and 1849—but by blood and iron.”’ 


Bismarck, in the Budget Committee of the 
Prussian Diet, September 30, 1862. 


“ Absolutism would be the ideal form of government 
for a European political structure were not the King 
and his officials even as other men are to whom it is 
not given to reign with superhuman wisdom, insight, 
and justice. The most experienced and well-meaning 
absolute rulers are subject to human imperfections, 
such as over-estimation of their own wisdom, the in- 
fluence and eloquence of favourites, not to mention 
petticoat influence, legitimate and __ illegitimate. 
Monarchy and the most ideal monarch, if in his 
idealism he is not to be a common danger, stand in 
need of criticism; the thorns of criticism set him right 
when he runs the risk of losing his way. Joseph II 
is a warning example of this. 

“Criticism can only be exercised through the 
medium of a free Press and Parliaments in the modern 
sense of the term... . 

“The possibility of establishing Ministers in power 
who possess adequate qualifications must always be 
granted in the constitutional organism; but also the 
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possibility. of maintaining in office Ministers who 
satisfy these requirements in face of occasional votes 
of an adverse majority and of the influence of Courts 
and camarillas.’’ 


Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman 
(1898), vol. II, pp. 66-67. 


“The present, which is full of grave and great 
political tasks, and which has, by means of Parlia- 
ments, given the people a share in State affairs, 
demands a political generation. It is not the duty of 
the Government in the present time to concede new 
rights to Parliament, but to rouse the political interest 
of all classes of the nation by means of a vigorous and 
determined national policy, great in its aims and 
energetic in the means it employs.”’ 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
pp. 289-290. 


xxxv. PEACE 
(a) Emperor William II and Peace 


““When I addressed Sir Joseph Savory from this 
same place sixteen years ago, I said my aim is above 
all the maintenance of peace. History, I venture to 
hope, will do me the justice that I have pursued this 
aim unswervingly ever since. The main prop and 
base for the peace of the world is the maintenance of 
good relations between our two countries, and I shall 
further strengthen them as far as lies in my power. 
The German nation’s wishes coincide with mine.”’ 

Emperor William IT, in the London Guild- 
hall, November 18, 1907. (The Times, 
November 14.) 


"(b) “ German Empire is Peace ”’ 


“ Powerful Governments are a guarantee of peace. 
But popular passions, the ambitions of party leaders, 
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public opinion misled by writings or speeches, are so 
many elements which get the better of the will of 
Governments. . . . If in this political tension there is a 
State capable of working for the maintenance of peace 
it is Germany—Germany which is not directly 
interested in the questions which excite the other 
Powers, which has proved since the institution of the 
Empire that she has no desire to attack any of her 
neighbours, unless she is obliged... . . We have not 
the warlike instinct. We have no need of a war, we 
are of the States called by Metternich ‘ Etats saturés.’ 
.... We wish for nothing that it is necessary to 
acquire by the sword.” 

Bismarck, in the Reichstag, January 11, 1887. 


‘Peace is the greatest blessing for Germany, and I 
do not believe that a German Emperor will ever cast 
a glance at the map with Napoleonic lust of conquest.’’ 

Bismarck, in an address to a delegation of 
students at Friedrichsruh, May 22, 1890. 


xxxvi. POLAND 
(a) Future of Poland 

“The deputy [Herr von Jadzewski] says ‘ We wish 
for the fe tablistitiont of the kingdom of Poland, not 
by war, but by the pressure of public opinion.’ But, 
gentlemen, that is absolutely impossible. The tearing 
away of provinces from the Prussian State, as it stands 
to-day under the guarantee of the Empire, is only 
possible by war, or by.one other measure, equally 
violent, revolution. The choice is. between these two. 
.... The re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
the tearing from Prussia of her Polish-speaking pro- 
vinces, is possible only if Prussia wages an unsuccessful 

war.” 
Bismarck, in the Imperial Diet, March 16, 

1885. 


“The establishment of the kingdom of Poland, the 
retrocession of North Schleswig to Denmark, the re- 
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establishment of the kingdom of Hanover in its old 
extent, and the renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine are 
ends which are attainable only after a great defeat. of 
Germany in war, only after the kingdom of Prussia 
has again been comparatively destroyed.”’ 

Tid. 


® « The Poles and many of their German friends 
speak of a Congress Poland as a buffer State. I do not 
know how this stage is to be reached without the sub- 
version of all existing European arrangements. But 
even supposing that it were possible to create an 
enlarged Duchy of Warsaw without excessive contu- 
sions, what would be the result ? It would be a thorn 
in the side of Austria, and would mean the destruction 
of our new, and, as I hope, permanent alliance with 
Austria. And even if a kingdom of Poland were 
created under an Austrian regime—that is naturally 
only a Utopia—it would be a misfortune. It is my 
political conviction that, though Russia as a neighbour 
is often inconvenient and dangerous for us, it is not so 
much so as a Poland would be.’’ | 


Bismarck, at Varzin, to a deputation from 
’ the province of West Prussia, September 
23, 1894. 


©) “Every success for the Polish national movement is 
a defeat for Prussia, and we cannot fight against this 
element by simple justice, but only according to the 
tules of war. The Polish question cannot be judged 
‘with impartiality, but only with hostility.’’ 
Bismarck in a letter to Count Bernstorff in 
* 1861. 


.(b) Prussian Argument against the Restoration 
of Poland 


“The territory of the former republic of Poland—I 
abstract frém it Livonia, which was ceded to Sweden 
by the peace of 1660, and the territory on the other side 
of the Dnieper, with the town of Kieff, ceded to Russia 
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by the peace of Andrussoff—is to-day [1867] inhabited 
by about 24 million people, among hots are 74 million 
Poles, of whom 1} million are dispersed in remote dis- 
tricts among other races which wish nothing in the 
world less than to return to Polish rule. . . . In the 
name of these 64 [74] million Poles you demand over 
24 million people, and that in a tone and with a feeling 
that suggest that it is the deepest and unworthiest 
tyranny and humiliation that you are not able to have 
these people again in your power and to tyrannize over 
them as was unhappily the case for centuries, aye, for 
half a millennium.’ 

Bismarck, in the Prussian Lower House. 

March 18, 1867. 


“We possess Posen with the same rights as Silesia 
[to the Poles]. If you challenge the right of conquest 
you have not read your history; or rather, I believe 
you have read it, but you are careful to be silent about 
Ith hen The previous speaker has called the partition 
of Poland a crime. Gentlemen, it was no greater 
crime than the partition of Russia which you carried 
out in the fourteenth century when you had the power. 
Read your hearts and confess to yourselves that you 
committed the crime of annexation a hundred times 
when you were sufficiently powerful to do it.”’ 

Bismarck, in the Prussian Lower Houee. 
March 18, 1867. 


“The annexation by the Prussian State of our 
eastern provinces, Posen and’ West Prussia, would not 
and could not have come to pass if the Polish Republic 
of Nobles had been a State capable of continued exist- 
ence. When their incorporation in the German 
dominion of the Prussian State took place, the effect 
was that of a belated, political requisition of rights 
which the German inhabitants of West Prussia and 
Posen had created long before by their civilizing 
achievements. Quite apart from the fact that if 
Prussia had not placed the Germans in Poland under 
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German rule, they would have fallen under the 
dominion of Russia.” 
Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
pp. 249-250. 
(c) No Concessions to Polish Nationality 

“Tf the attempt to extend Polish nationality had not 
been met by the Government with a determined effort 
to extend German nationality, things in Posen and 
- West Prussia to-day would have been much the same as 
in Galicia. It is quite comprehensible that the 
Austrian monarchy, which is not a State based on the 
foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of home 
and foreign policy, renounced all further attempts to 

ermanize the Crown Land of Galicia since the 
seventies, and has responded in the most lavish 
manner to Polish wishes. Prussia is the support of the 
German Empire and of the national idea, is the 
German national State par excellence, and cannot 
grant such concessions without being false to her past, 
her traditions, and her German mission.”’ 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914). 

pp. 273-4. 

“Tt is wrong, in the fight dictated by reasons of 
State against the propaganda for the re-establishment 
of a greater Poland, to hurt our Polish fellow-citizens 
who fought so bravely under the Prussian standards 
in the wars of 1866 and 1870. Because we prize our 
own nationality so highly, we must respect the Pole, 
and sympathize with the toyelty with which he clings 
to his national memories. But this respect and sym- 
pathy stop short of the point where the desire and 
ambition of the aforesaid propaganda begin, these 
being to jeopardize the Prussian monarchy and to 
attack its unity and solidarity. No consideration for 
the Polish people must hinder us from doing all we can 
to maintain and strengthen German nationality in the 
former Polish domains. Nobody dreams of wishing to 
thrust our Poles outside the borders of the Prussian 
kingdom, .... But it is the duty and the right of the 
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Prussian Government to see. that the Germans do-not 
get driven out of the East of Germany by the Poles.’’ - 
Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 

pp. 257-8. See eee ne 


xxxvii. PRUSSIA 
(a) The Stumbling-Block to Political Progress 


“The entire political contention of the present, the 
struggle against privileges, the Constitutional question. 
the German question itself, are all in the last resort 
only questions of Prussian internal politics, and the 
ultimate difficulty of their solution depends primarily 
ou the position taken up towards them by the Prussian 
royal house.’’ 


Gustav Freytag, Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit (1859-67), vol. IV, p. 486 


“Tf the Empire is governed without reference to 
Prussia, ill-will towards the Empire will grow in that 
country. If Prussia is governed without reference to 
the Empire, then there is the danger that mistrust and 
dislike of the leading State will gain ground in non- 
Prussian Germany. It has always been disastrous for 
Prussia if necessary reforms, instead of being under- 
taken in time, were stubbornly refused until at last, by 
force of circumstances, they had to be granted in an 
extreme form. The art of governing in our country 
will always have to be directed ‘chiefly towards main- 
taining the harmony between Germany and Prussia in 
the spirit as well as in the letter.”’ ee 

Erle von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914). 
p. 196 


(b) The Prussian State 
“Tt is quite true that in many-cases in non-Prussian 
Germany, owing to other political traditions, con- 
ceptions of State rule and freedom prevail that are 
fundamentally different from those that have sprung 
from the soil of Prussian traditions. This distinction 
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is found, not only in party differences, but in the 
parties themselves. In the South of Germany there is 
a tendency to slacken the reins of political power 
below, in Prussia a tendency to tighten them from 
above: in the former case a conception of. political 
life more from the intellectual Siaucipoint in the latter 
more from the standpoint of the State. Each of them is 
the result of historical growth, and is justified in its 
peculiarity. The Prussian does wrong if he refuses to 

' see anything but destructive democracy in the political 
life of South Germany; the South German is equally 
wrong if he exclaims in horror at the antiquated 
politics of Prussian State life.”’ 


Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
283. 


“ German intellectual fn which the whole world has 
learned to admire, and which even the first Napoleon 
respected, is the work of the Southern and Western 
German domains, achieved under the protection of her 
Princes, small States, and free cities. German intellect 
was developed in the West’ and the South, the German 
State in Prussia The Princes of the West. were the 
patrons of German culture; the Hohenzollerns were the 
political teachers and task-masters.”’ 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914), 
pp. 280-1 
(c) Prussia, Created by Conquest 

'“ The territories which later formed the nucleus of 
the modern Prussian monarchy were gained by 
colonization and conquest.”’ 

G. A. C. Frantz, Der Féderalismus (1880). 


ix Léquilibre has been completely destroyed. Is not 
Prussia’s sword to-day the sceptre of Europe?” 

Field-Marshal Count von Roon (letter from Rheims. 

September 1870), quoted in Denkwiirdigkeiten. 

“ The war of 1866 was entered on, not as a defensive 

measure, to meet a threat against the existence of 

Prussia, nor in obedience to public opinion and the 
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voice of the people; it was a struggle long foreseen and 
calmly prepare for, recognised as a necessity by the 
[Prussian] Cabinet, not for territorial aggrandizement. 
or materia! advantage, but for an ideal end— the estab- 
lishment of power. 
Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, The Franco- 
German War of 1870-71 (1893), p. 417. 


xxxviil. RUSSIA? 
(a) German Designs against Russia 

“ 1f it be desired that the military power of the new 
German Empire should have a substantial and durable 
result, and produce a salutary transformation in the 
organization of Europe, it should press Russia back to 
the frontiers which she has already over-stepped to the 
great detriment of Germany,and by so doing has become 
a menace to Western civilization. But then would at 
once be raised the question, what should become of the 
territories which Russia would be compelled to cede to 
us? First, as to the north-east, for it is there that it 
would be necessary to direct our principal attack. 

In existing circumstances it would not be a very diffi- 
cult matter for Prussia to wrest Poland from Russia. 
The difficulty would rather be to decide what should 
thereafter be the position of Poland. There would be 
only one solution: it would be necessary to make Poland 
a dependency of Prussia.” 

Gustav Adolf Constantin Fronts, Der 
; Féderalismus (1880). 

“We want nothing from the hasiadé we have Poles 
enough, as they have, and they can have no use for 
either Konigsberg or Posen. We are, therefore, in the 
position—for a Great Power so desirable—that we do 
not covet each other’s goods, and that neither of us 
possesses what appears desirable to the other—a rare 
thing in politics.”’ 

Bismarck, in an address to a deputation at 
Friedrichsruh, April 10, 1895. 
1See also xvii (p. 16). 
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(b).German Government and Russian Army Discipline 


During the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, the Sultan 
appealed in July to the German Emperor and the 
. Powers to move the Czar to put a stop to the acts oi 
cruelty alleged to have been perpetrated against the 
defenceless Mohammedan population by the Russian 
army. The German Government declined to take 
action, on the ground that ‘the discipline of the 
Russian “Army and the character of the [Russian] 
people have a high reputation.’ On the other hand 
the German Government on receiving in August reports 
of acts of cruelty committed by Turkish troops against 
Russian wounded and captured soldiers in contraven 
tion of the Geneva Convention of 1864, promptly made 
representations to the Porte, and invited the othe1 
European Powers to do the same. 


xxxix. SMALL NATIONS, MENACE TO 


‘The majestic march of German affairs, the unity ot 
our Empire from the North Sea to the Lake of Con- 
stance, and the complete organization of that unity will 
not allow themselves to be obstructed by the scoldings 
of little ples, who cannot forget the splendour of 
the past dee 


H. von Treitschke, Historische und politische 
Aufsatze (1869), vol. II, pp. 542, &c. 


“The globe is divided without intermission amongst 
the strong and the powerful. The little nations dis 
appear. They must be dissolved in the large nations 
which adjoin them.” : 

Dr. Ernst Hasse, Grenzpolitik (1906), p. 16' 


xl. TREATIES, OBSERVANCE OF 


“No Great Power can permanently adhere to the 
letter of a treaty which is in conflict with the interests 
of its own people; it must ultimately declare quite 
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openly ‘The times have changed, I can no longer 
recognise it,’ and it must justify its action in so doing 
to its own people and the other treaty Powers. No 
Great Power will agree to lead its people to destruction 
owing to adherence to the letter of a treaty concluded 
in different circumstances.” 


Bismarck, in the Reichstag, February 6, 1888. 


“All contracts between Great States cease to be un- 
conditionally binding as soon as they are tested by ‘ the 
struggle for existence.’ No great nation will ever be 
induced to sacrifice its existence on the altar of fidelity 
to contract when it is compelled to choose between the 
two. The maxim ‘ultra posse nemo obligatur’ holds 
good in spite of all treaty formulas whatsoever, nor can 
any treaty guarantee the degree of zeal and the amount 
of force that will be devoted to the discharge of obliga- 
tions when the private interest of those who lie under 
them no longer reinforces the text and its earliest inter- 
pretation.” 

Bismarck: The Man and. the Statesman 
(1898), vol. IT, p. 270. 


xli. TRIPLE ALLIANCE, POLICY OF THE. 


“ Tt is no part of the policy of the German Empire to 
lend her subjects, to expend her blood and treasure, for 
the purpose of realizing the vege sof a neighbour 
Power. In the interest of the European political’ 
equilibrium the maintenance of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy as a strong independent Great Power is for 
Germany an object for which she might in case of need 
stake her own peace with a good conscience. But 
Vienna should abstain from going outside this security, 
and deducing from the alliance claims which it was not 
concluded to support.” 


Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman 
(1898), vol. II, pp. 273-4. 


“Our principal concern is to keep the peace between 
our two imperial neighbours. We shall be able to 
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assure the future of the fourth great. dynasty in Italy 
in proportion as we succeed in maintaining | the unity 
of the three Empire States, and in either bridling the 
ambition of our two neighbours on the east, or satis- 
fying it by an entente cordiale with both. Both are 
for us indispensable elements in the European political 
equilibrium ; the lack of either would be our peril; but 
the maintenance of monarchical Government in Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, and in Rome as dependent upon 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, is for us in Germany a 
problem which coincides with the maintenance of our 
own State regime. 

Bismarck: The Man and° the Statesman 

(1898), vol. II, pp. 271-272. 


xlii, TRIPLE ENTENTE, ‘THE 


“The political leadership of this triple union has, at 
decisive moments, mostly been in thé hands of England, 
and up till now England, like Russia, has refused to 
serve the cause of French revenge. She has been 
guided mainly by her own interests. -English leader- 
ship has sometimes made our life difficult, but just as 
often it has had a soothing and sobering effect: on 
France, and has done excellent aoe for oe preserva- 
tion of peace in Europe.’ 

Prince von Biilow, Imperial pease! (1914), 
p. 90. 

“Tt is the aim of French policy, by means ‘of alliances 
and friendships, to restore the alance between France 
and her German neighbour, or even, if possible, to turn 
the scales in her own favour. To this end France has 
had to renounce a part of her own free initiative, and 
has become more dependent than formerly on foreign 
Powers. The French, of course, are very well aware of 
this. The fact that the hypersensitive national pride 
of the French acquiesces in this, shows what is the pre- 
dominant desire of the people. It is hardly possible 
to imagine any international situation whic yas 
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induce France to change fundamentally the policy 
inspired by the memory of 1870.” 
Prince von Biilow, Imperiai Germany (1914), 
pp. 87-88. 


xliii TURKEY, GERMANY’S ALLY 

‘Turkey is our natural ally..... ‘Turkey is the 
only Power which can threaten England's position in 
Egypt, and thus menace the short sea route and the land 
communications to India. We ought to spare nu 
sacrifices to secure that country as an ally for the 
eventuality of a war with England or Russia. Turkey's 
interests are ours.” 

General von Bernhardi, Germany and the 
Next War (1911), p. 101. 

“We have carefully cultivated good relations with 
Turkey and Islam, especially since the journey to the 
East undertaken by our Emperor and Empress. These 
relations are not of a sentimental nature, for the con- 
tinued existence of Turkey serves our interest from the 
industrial, military, and political points of view. 
Industrially and financially, Turkey offered us a rich 
and fertile field of activity, to which Rodbertus and 
Friedrich List had already drawn attention, and which 
we have cultivated with much profit. In the undesired 
but possible event of a general European war, the 
military strength of Turkey might be exerted in our 
favour. For our Austrian ally, Turkey was the most 
convenient neighbour possible.”’ 

i Prince von Bilow. Imperial Germany (1914). 
pp. 62-63. 


xliv. “Vi VICTIS.” THE DOCTRINE OF 
{Speaking of the German States which fought 
against Prussia in 1886]: “They went to war with 
open eyes; they were determined to take Prussian 
provinces if they had conquered. They have, therefore. 
no right afterwards to be surprised that war should 
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have the serious results which it has, and to assume the 
tone of grievance against us because of the results.”’ 
Bismarck, in the Prussian Diet; March 11, 
1867. 


If we, contrary to the expectations of our enemies, 
escaped the threatened danger of destruction, and as 
victors had the right to regulate the after-war condi- 
tions, it cannot be called an unjust conquest if, after 
having been compelled to take up the sword, we now 
think entirely of our future security.” 

Bismarck, in the Prussian Upper House, 
February 13, 1869. 


xlv. WAR 
(a) Laudation of War 


“War is not only a practical but a theoretical 
necessity, a requirement of logic. The conception of the 
State implies the conception of war, for the essence of 
the State is power. The State is the nation organized 
as a sovereign Power... . . A State which renounces 
war, which at once submits to an international tribunal, 
renounces its sovereign power—that is, itself. Who- 
ever dreams of a perpetual peace seeks something not 
only unrealizable, but absurd.’’ 

H. von Treitschke, Das konstitutionelle 
Konigtum in Deutschland, in Historische 
und politische Aufsatze, vol. III, pp. 469, 
ée, 


“It is precisely political idealism that demands war, 
while materialism shrinks from it. What a moral 
perversity it is to wish to strike militarism out of the 
heart of man! . . . . In war nations show of what they 
are capable, not only in the way of physical strength, 
but also in moral, and to some extent intellectual 
strength. 

H. von Treitschke, Politik (1897-1901), vol. I, 
pp. 72, d&c., and vol. Il, p. 364. 
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' “ Among the workers there is spreading a theory of 
the absolute blessedness of peace, which is a scandal to 
. the intelligence and moral energy of our age.”’ 
H. von Treitschke, Historische und politische 
Aufsdtze, vol. I, p. 782... 


(b) Ways and Means of War 


-“Tn-a war of this sort,’ when it becomes a matter 
of life and death, one does not look at the weapons that 
one seizes, nor the value of what one destroys in using 
them; one is guided at the moment by-no other thought 
than the issue of the war, and the preservation of one’s 
external independence; the settling of affairs and 
reparation of the damage has to take place after the 
peace.” 

‘Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman 
(1898), vol. II, p. 64. 


' (c) Prevention of War, not Germany’s Business 


“The previous speaker has said that Germany had 
the authority—let us say, instead, the power—to pre- 
vent the [Russo-Turkish] war. I do not doubt it. It 
would, however, have been a great act of folly—not to 
use a stronger and more usual expression—if we had 
done it. Several attempts of the kind have been made 
in modern history, and those who have in this way pre- 
vented others from fighting, who have offered peace 
with a quos ego, have never been thanked for so doing.”’ 
_ (He instanced the action of Czar Nicholas at Olmiitz 
in 1850, the attempt to induce Frederick William IV of 
Prussia to forbid or prevent Russia from going to war 
in 1853, and Napoleon’s intervention after Sadowa in 
1866.) . a te 

Bismarck, in the Reichstag, February 19, 1878. 


-1'The war with Austria, * 
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xlvi. WARS 
(a) Bismarck on “ Preventive’? Wars 
~ At the time of the Luxemburg question [1867 |, I 
was on principle an adversary of preventive wars, 
that is of offensive wars waged because we thought that 
later on we should have to wage them against an enemy 
who would be better prepared.”’ 


Bismarck: The Man amd the Statesman 
(1898), vol. II, p. 249. 


~ His [Moltke’s} love of combat and delight in 
battles were a great support to me in carrying out the 
policy 1 regarded as necessary, in opposition to the 
intelligible and justitiable aversion in a most influential 
quarter. lt proved inconvenient to me in 1867, in the 
Luxemburg question, and in 1875, and.afterwards on 
the question whether it was desirable, as regards a war 
which we should probably have to face sooner or later, 
to bring it on anticipando before the adversary could 
improve his preparations. I have always opposed the 
theory which says, ‘ Yes,’ not only at the Luxembury 
period, but likewise subsequently for twenty years, in 
_the conviction that even victorious wars cannot be 
justified unless they are forced upon one, and that one 
cannot see the cards of Providence far enough ahead 
to anticipate historical development according to one’s 
own calculation. It is natural that in the staff of the 
army, not only younger active officers, but likewise 
experienced strategists, should teel the need of turn- 
ing to account the efficiency of the troops led by them, 
and their own capacity to lead, and of making them 
prominent in history. It would be a matter of regret 
if this effect of the military spirit did not exist in the 
ariny; the task of keeping its results within such limits 
as the nation’s need of peace can justly claim is the 
duty of the political, not the military, heads of the 
State. That at the time of the Luxemburg question, 
during the crisis of 1875, invented by Gortchakoff and 
France, and even down to the most recent times, the 
Staff and its leaders have allowed themselves to be led 
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astray and to endanger peace, lies in the very spirit of 
the institution, which I would not forgo. It only 
becomes dangerous under a monarch whose policy lacks 
sense of proportion and power to resist one-sided and 
constitutionally unjustifiable influences.”’ 

Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman 

(1898), vol. II, pp. 101-102. 

(b) Bismarck on Wars of Aggression 

“‘T should regard it as perilous or ill-considered it 
we were to engage in another war, unless compelled by 
foreign attacks. We must keep on the defensive: we 
can never wage aggressive wars. I do not believe that 
any nation which has allowed itself to be forced into 
Cabinet wars has had a lasting success. Moreover, 
such a nation has not the right constitution.” 

Bismarck, at a Kommers held in his honour 
at Jena, July 31, 1892. 

[After the war of 1870-1871].—“ We Germans had 
no reason to wage other wars. What we needed we had 
obtained. To go beyond that and fight from motives of 
conquest, for the annexation of territories which were 
not necessary to our satisfaction, appeared to me an act 
of profligacy, I might say a Bonapartist profligacy, a 
foreign profligacy which does not belong to our German 
sense of justice. After we had built and extended our 
house in the way which we believed to be necessary, 1 
have always been a man of peace, and have even not 
shrunk from small sacrifices, for the strong can in 
certain circumstances give way..... That is the 
merit of the German character before all others, that 
it finds satisfaction in the consciousness of its own 
value, and has no need for privilege and domination.”’ 

Bismarck, in an address to a delegation of 
German students, April 1, 1895. 


xivii. ° WELTPOLITIK ” 


“I. may be said that armed peace has been for 
Central Europe the result of the Franco-Prussian War, 
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and has acted contagiously upon the other Powers. It 
may be said that the foundation of the German Empire, 
the product of a certain foreign policy, has been 
naturally accompanied by a Brest economic expansion. 
It will also be said that there has resulted fatally 
from it an active competition with foreign countries, 
and that this competition forces us on to-day, &c. .. , . 
In reality all these transformations are a direct product 
of an internal evolution..... The phenomenon of 
modern expansion has not shown itself only in the 
Empire and in the case of Germanism, but in all the 
States and nations which have in them the germs of 
economic and social evolution analogous or identical 


- with those which determine the German evolution, no 


matter under what sky they live; for it is the same in 
Japan, in the United States, in France, in England. 
That being so, if one admits that internal evolution 
precedes the external transformation of modern States, 
it follows that a quite new character will distinguish 
the foreign policy of our epoch from that same foreign 
policy in other preceding epochs, notably from 1850 to 
1880. That which has been accomplished here is the 
transition to modern world policy.”’ 


Karl Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte der 
jiingsten Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 
(1918), vol. II, p. 517. 


“ What to-day complicates and makes difficult our 
position are our oversea endeavours and interests. If 
we were not involved in this direction, if we were not 
vulnerable in consequence, we should not be so 
susceptible on the Continent. and it would be easier 
than it is to avoid friction with England.” 

Prince von Biilow, in the Reichstag, November 
14, 1906. 


Dr. Wiemer, speaking for the Radical party, replied : 
“* It was extremely interesting to hear the Chancllor's 
confession that our oversea policy complicatesand makes 
difficult our position at home. For that is what we 
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have always said—that Germany’s Eur N position, 
which for us is the principal pote OUI AGE he ta a 
easier but more difficult by engagements of the kind. 
This holds good of our neroieiul colonial policy, but 
still more of what is called our Weltpolitik.”’ . 


“ About the time when we began to build our fleet, we 
established ourselves, in the autumn of 1897, in Kiau 
Chau, and a few months later we concluded the 
Shantung Treaty with China, which was one of the 
most significant actions in modern German history, and 
which secured for us a ‘ place in the sun’ in the Far 
East, on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, which have a 
great future before them.” 


Prince von Bilow, hee aes Germany (1914). 
pp. 96-97. 


Emperor William II and. Weltpolitik. 


“Taught by my study of history, I have vowed never 
to strive after an empty world-dominion. For what has 
become of the great so-called world-empires of the 
past? Alexander the Great, Napoleon I—all the great 
warriors have swum in blood and left behind enslaved 
peoples, who have at once risen up again and brought 
the empires to ruin. The world-empire of which I 
have dreamed is that of the newly-created German 
Empire enjoying on all sides the most absolute confi- 
dence as a tranquil, honourable, peaceful neighbour. If 
peradventure history should ever speak of a German 
world-empire, or a Hohenzollern world-dominion, it 
shall not be based on conquests won by the sword, but 
on the reciprocal confidence of nations possessing the 
same aims—briefly expressed, as a great poet says, 
‘limited externally, unlimited internally.’ ”’ 


Emperor William IT, aa at Bremen 
March 22, 1905. 
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NOTE BY TRANSLATOR 


For the better understanding of the theories and 
projects of territorial expansion which are advanced 
in the following German utterances it seems desirable 
to say that the terms world-policy (Weltpolitik), 
world-power (Weltmacht), world-domination or world- 
rule (Weltherrschaft), and Imperialism are used very 
loosely by Pan-German writers and other represen- 
‘tatives of a spirited foreign policy. This fact no doubt 
explains, in part, a certain confusion of ideas which 
is found in much English literature devoted to the 
exposition of German political designs. 

It is probable that in advocating the pursuance of 
“world-policy” the more thoughtful of German writers 
and politicians merely claim for their country equality’ 
of opportunity of colonial expansion and an equal 
voice in the settlement of general world-problems, 
territorial and otherwise; and that “world-power” 
usually connotes to their minds no more than would 
be implied by the words “world-wide influence,” 
political influence being here presupposed. Much of the 
literature of Imperialism and Pan-Germanism, however, 
openly avows aggressive and even spoliatory aims, and 
even points to the creation of a literal German world- 
domination as the rightful goal of national policy. 

The sense in which the foregoing terms are used by 
the more moderate Imperialists is indicated in the 
following passage, taken from Weltpolitik, Imperial- 
ismus, und Kolonialpolitik (1908), by the late Dr. Ernst 
Hasse, one of the founders of the Pan-Germanist 
League: : 

The possibilities ‘of and endeavours at expansion are 
expressed in the forms of world-economy, world-policy, world- 
power, exclusive dominion (Alleinherrschaft), imperialism and 
colonization. These expressions are unfortunately often 

B 
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regarded as identical, and yet they are not only different but 
connote different ideas... . . World-economy in the concrete 
can exist without world-policy, and world-policy can promote 
world-economy without leading to world-power. World 
Empires and World States can exist without world-supremacy 
being aimed at. Great States do not need to be World States, 
and an Imperium is not bound to lead to world-supremacy. 
If the word “world” is common to most of these expressions 
and conceptions, the suggestion of megalomania is not 
[necessarily] contained therein, as many politico-economical 
people and political parties try to make out, but it is simply 
a question of the progress of the relations of one part of the 
earth to the collective relations of the entire inhabited earth 
which we usually call “world” (pp. 2, 3). 


Certain utterances of Dr. Hasse quoted in the fol- 
lowing pages show that this writer, in practice, held 
extreme views on the question of German territorial 
expansion. 


I. WELTPOLITIK 


I. Tae Doctrine or THE State as Power. 


For us Germans the existence of the Empire is no longer 
a matter of dispute, but the manner of its further development 
is. The latter question is one of our very existence, and since 
the idea of the destruction of the Empire is not remote from 
the thought of foreign nations, the question how we order 
our internal affairs is not a secondary matter for our ability 
to resist such a danger. Every German, therefore, has to ask 
himself the question “‘ How can the Empire be best protected?” 
and to this question there can be only one answer—‘‘By 
maintaining and increasing its power.” The State is power: 
that is its nature—power before all things, power to secure 
itself externally, and if necessary to force its will upon the 
outside world. There is only one standard whereby to judge 
what should happen or not happen in our Empire. It is, 
‘“What will be the effect upon our power?” In the main- 
tenance and extension of its power lie the purpose and end of 
the Empire. That every one of our people must clearly realize. 
That in this connection questions of armament take the first 
place is evident, for it is a fact that the empires most powerful 
in war are not friendly disposed to us, and that those with 
the strongest armiés are our nearest neighbours. 

Professor Drerricn Sondrer, Was bedeutet dem Deutschen sein Reich? 

(‘What means their Empire to Germans?”] (1912), pp. 16, 17. 


II. Powrr THE CoNnpDITION OF PROGRESS. 


In world-history, culture, civilisation, and morality avail 
nothing unless they are protected and supported by power. 
Whoever will live must struggle. That holds good alike for 
the individual, for the class, and for the nation. Because we 
are a nation of 60 million souls and shall soon be a nation 
of 70 millions we are entitled to fight for Germany’s existence 
in the world. 

Dr. Frreprich Naumann, Das blaue Buch von Vaterland und Fretheit 

[The Bluebook of the Fatherland and Liberty”] (1913), p. 34. 
B2 
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III. “Woritp-PowErR oR DOWNFALL.” 


We must sorrowfully admit that the political position of 
the German Empire in no wise corresponds to the cultural 
worth of the German nation and the economic importance of 
Germanism abroad. On the European Contment we find 
ourselves, in spite of the Triple Alliance, in an almost in- 
tolerable position of restraint. Surrounded by enemies in- 
timately allied together—England, France and Russia—every 
attempt which we make to extend our power meets with the 
determined resistance of our enemies, who have succeeded in 
engaging Italy’s forces in the Mediterranean in such a way 
‘that in the event of war it would be of little use to us. Only 
Austria remains faithful to us. The same hostile Powers are 
at work unsettling and weakening Turkey. This State forms 
@ necessary complement to the German-Austrian alliance, and 
to maintain it strong and efficient is of the greatest import- 
ance for us, both in case of war and for the extension of our 
economic activity in the Near East. The destruction or 
weakening of Turkey would affect injuriously the strength of 
our position on the Continent. 

While our position as a Continental Power is so disadvanta- 
geous, our world-position is menaced to an equal degree; 
indeed, one can hardly speak any longer of any real world- 
importance of the German Empire. Although the economic 
importance of Germanism throughout the world has become 
very considerable, thanks to the political prestige which our 
Wars of Unity gained for us, we are nevertheless unable to 
assert ourselves as a World-Power, and only in a few places 
in the world can Germanism develop freely and independently, 
viz., in the colonies which we once acquired with England’s 
acquiescence and still retain to-day. These colonial possessions, 
however, are in no proportion to our importance as a civilized 
nation, to our economic requirements, or to our numbers or 
capacity for development as a nation. Moreover, in the present 
distribution of political power communication with our oversea 
possessions can be closed to us any day without our being 
able to prevent it. When we regard the colonial empires of 
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England, France, and even little Belgium, we see clearly that 
in the partition of the earth we. received short measure, not 
without grave fault on our part..... 

The dispute about Morocco has shown us clearly what our 
world-position is. Every attempt to secure an extension of 
power appropriate to our population and our cultural and 
economic importance inevitably brings us to the choice between 
accepting war with our united enemies or bowing to the will 
of the Triple Entente, in which England at the moment has 
the decisive word. That such a political position must sooner 
or later prove intolerable for a great, strongly-armed, and 
culturally-powerful nation needs no argument... . 

Sure of our strength and of our cultural worth we Germans 
must, therefore, strive with all the means at our disposal to 
acquire the political power which corresponds and belongs to 
our actual importance. That in such efforts we shall meet with 
powerful resistance is certain. On the other hand, we must 
realize clearly that unless we stake our all on becoming a real 
and influential World-Power we shall not be able to maintain 
even our present position. If our political power disappears 
because of fear to use it, our economic importance likewise 
will soon decrease, our surplus population will benefit foreign 
nations as before, and in political atrophy our intellectual 
activity will lose its freshness and power of expansion. Our 
highest intellectual and moral tasks can be achieved only on 
the wider stage of world-policy; as simply a European Conti- 
nental Power and a Colonial Power by England’s grace we 
should fall back into the political insignificance of the years 
preceding 1866. ‘“‘World-power or downfall” is the choice 
forced upon us by our historical development: no other is 
possible. 

General FarepRicH von BarnwaRDi, Unsere Zukunft: ein Mahnwort 

an das deutsche Volk (“Our Future: a Word of Warning to the 
German People”} (1912 edition), pp. 22-20. 
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IV. GerMany’s CALL TO WELTPOLITIK. 


The German nation must remain behind none of its rivals 
in the pursuit of great ends. It must have the ambition to 
prove itself the noblest, most daring, and most free of the 
peoples of the earth. The old motto of heroes, aiév dpioteveiv, 
must remain its own. It must give powerful expression to its 
individuality amongst the civilized nations of the world, 
always endeavouring to create new cultural values, without 
destroying those of other nations. Without doubt powerful, 
courageous, and pushing nations like the English, French, 
and North Americans have set themselves high aims. And 
not only have they supported their daring political, cultural, 
and economic schemes of expansion with big words; no, these 
nations have proved by great deeds, painful sacrifices and 
continuous effort how serious is their pursuit of these aims. 
Whoever reflects thereon will not accuse us Germans of national 
arrogance if we entertain the wish “in commercial intercourse, 
in the command of the sea, and in the colonisation of extra- 
European territories to occupy and maintain our place in 
the sun against better and more fortunate competitors, even in 
the face of malicious envy and hatred” (Theodor Mommsen), 
and if we demand that our voice, too, shall be heard in the 
councils of the nations in the solution of the important oversea 
problems, and that without us “no great decision shall again 
be taken” (Emperor William IT). 

World-policy is in the best traditions of the German people. 
The spirit of the old Hanseatics must again permeate the 
German nation. Then the sea-air will everywhere prove its 
emancipating influence, for the ocean is a great educator. 
It is certain that if we wish to become and to remain a great 
nation, a World-Power, we shall have to face serious struggles, 
but that prospect should not frighten us. There is profound 
truth in the maxim that man starves in times of peace. Often 
the tocsin of conflict is needed in order to shake the slothful 
world once again out of languor and effeminacy. Those who 
are able to see far and deep recognise that the struggles of 
nations often prove a blessing for mankind... . 

In the saddest days of the Germanic Federation, before 
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the ’sixties and ‘seventies of last century, a sagacious and 
far-seeing man like Friedrich List incited the German nation 
to bold schemes of economic and political expansion: it had, 
he said, strength enough; it only needed to have the courage 
to become great. The great patriot was regarded in his day as 
a phantast. Yet already List’s dreams have in large part 
been fulfilled; and that which is still unrealised can be achieved 
when daring is truly allied with strength. 


Dr. Pavt Agnpt, Deutschlands Stellung in der Weltwirtachaft [“Germany’s 
Position in World-Economy”] (1913), pp. 111, 113-4. 


V. InapEQuacy oF THE “OpEN Door” Poticy. 


We must shake ourselves free from the unhappy doctrine 
of the “open door,” which still to-day dominates our official 
policy—we will hope, not from conviction but because of 
embarrassment. We must break with this doctrine because 
it represents the lowest form in the scale of expansion, viz., 
that of toleration; rather restriction to a narrow space, but 
full domination of this space, to the exclusion of foreign 
States .... 

We need land—not only colonies, but need land even when 
it is inhabited by foreign peoples, in order to be able to shape 
the future of these peoples according to our needs. For that 
reason, Away with the doctrine of the ‘‘open door,” a doctrine 
of insincerity and weakness, of backwardness, and a relic of 
the rejected teaching of Manchester! Our programme must 
be—-not merely equality in foreign dependencies, but equality 
with other World-Powers in the exclusive possession of depen- 
dent territories, elbow-room, expansion, land! 

Dr. Egnst Hassz, Weltpolitik, Imperialismus, und Kolonialpolitik [‘* World- 

Policy, Imperialism, and Colonial Policy”] (1908), p. 67. 


VI. Tue SusstaNcE AND VALIDITY OF RIGHTS. 


No absolute rights can be laid down even for men who 
share the same ideas in their private and social intercourse. 
. . . If sometimes between individuals the duel alone meets 
the sense of justice, how much more impossible must a universal 
international law be in the wide-reaching and complicated 
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relations between nations and States! Each nation evolves 
its own conceptions of right, each has its particular ideals and 
aims, which spring with a certain inevitableness from its 
character and historical life. These various views bear in 
themselves their living justification, and may well be diametri- 
cally opposed to those of other nations, yet no one can say 
that one nation has a better right than the other. There never 
has been and never will be a universal law of mankind. 

General Frizprich von BERNHarDI, Deutschland und der nachste Krieg 

(‘Germany and the Next War”] (1911), p. 27. 


Recognised rights must often, of course, be violated by 
political action. But these, as we have already shown, are never 
absolute rights; they are of human origin, and therefore imper- 
fect and variable. There are conditions under which they do 
not correspond to the actual truth of things; in that event 
summum jus summa injuria halds good, and the infraction of 
the right appears morally justified. 

Ibid., p. 49. 

Rights are challengeable. It depends altogether upon the 
question which State has the greatest interests at stake and 
defends these interests with the greatest resolution. In most 
cases a political bargain, a compromise, will be attainable in 
the end.. In such a case the business capacity of our diplomacy 
is in part decisive ; for that reason we require for our diplomacy 
men skilled in affairs, not merely “representatives.” With 
all deference to foreign rights, it must be said, however, that 
Germany does not possess. the colonies which she must have. 
The increase of our population, the growth of our needs, and 
the achievements of our people impel us forward. The Em- 
pire can still maintain its 70 million inhabitants,. but already 
millions have been forced to emigrate. . 

Our development calls for recognition. Here exists a natural 
right: it is not a matter of prestige policy or a policy of adven- 
ture. We are not an institution for the preservation of decadent 
States. Our peace policy, which could not do enough for’ the 
conservation of exhausted rulers and rotten nations, is 
fallacious. Those: half-States. which maintain an existence 
enly by the help of foreign weapons, money, or knowledge, 
are in external affairs delivered ever helplessly to the power 
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of fully-developed modern States. In view of the fabulous 
development of technics, finance, and armaments, they can 
make little or no advance. .... The fate of the Boers, the 
Malagasies, the Moroccans, and to a certain extent even of 
the Turks, shows that it is a Utopia to count upon the internal 
power of existence of half-States. China, Persia and the rest 
of the Turkish Empire will all go the same way in the end. 
Max Kuan, in the Leipziger Tageblatt, January 24, 1913, quoted 
in Der deutsche Chauvinismus (“German Chauvinism”] by Dr O. 
Nippold (1913), p. 51. 


VII. Tue Spreit or Foreren Poticy. 


If we judge all nations of the earth without prejudice, the 
Spirit of the present-day Englishman is undoubtedly by far 
the most capable of this proud self-discipline. No nation— 
with the single exception, perhaps, of the Dutch—has to the 
same degree as the English cultivated the manly virtues of 
self-control, courage, unenvious appreciation of opponents, 
respect for the law, fidelity in family life, strong sense of 
solidarity, love of country, instinct of possession, and national 
pride. So much has the last become the source and essence 
of all English statecraft, that in the maintenance of political 
advantage this nation, with which personal fidelity transcends 
everything else, pays regard neither to fidelity nor any other 
moral teaching, excluding naturally those demands of 
Christianity and those unremitting endeavours of Great 
Britain to “make the natives happy” which are good- 
humouredly emphasized in newspapers and public speeches 
continually by way of concealing the English lust of conquest. 
Let us have done in Europe, with the ridiculous abuse of 
‘‘perfidious Albion” and learn to appraise this nation more 
justly. Statecraft is one thing.and moral teaching is another. 
Sensible people, such as the English are, take their stand on 
the ground of actuality, wait until other people make 4 
beginning with their perfect paradise on earth, and leave the 
pleasure of solving such questions to public meetings of women 
of both sexes. 


Farrz Bury, Die Weltstellung des Deutschtums [‘“‘The World-Position of 
Germanism”] (1897), pp. 10, 11. 
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VIII. Necesstry oF AN AGGRESSIVE ForEI@en Poticy. 


As the educated classes of our nation; the people with a 
certain political vision, have gradually recognised that the 
policy of ‘‘saturation” no longer corresponds to our actual 
position, it is essential that all who are interested in public 
life should likewise learn to think differently and demand that 
we shall carry on an active foreign policy—let us say plainly 
an aggressive policy. Just because we are in the grasp of enemies 
we must bestir ourselves, if we are not to be choked. Just as 
other nations publicly discuss their prospects and wishes, so 
should we; it will, indeed, be advantageous so to do, since 
the silence of German public opinion and the Government, 
arising from unclearness and absence of definite purpose, 
is regarded by foreign countries as evidence of cunning and 
wiliness, and on all sides intentions are attributed to us of a 
character which would indeed be disquieting if they existed. 

DanieL FryMann, Wenn ich der Kaiser war’!—politische Wahrheiten und 

Notwendigkeiten [““Were I the Emperor!—Political Truths and 
Necessities”] (1912 and 1914), p. 137. 


IX. Germany a Distursrna Force in EvRops. 


We often hear the world-position of Germany pictured 
by well-meaning nationalists as though we alone were the 
peaceful lambs, and all other nations ravening wolves, with 
gnashing teeth and blood-thirsty eyes. Such a picture is 
simply stupid. One has only to regard Germany for a time 
as pictured by foreign publications in order to know that we 
are by no means regarded abroad as the snow-white lambkins 
of world-history. The truth is that by the Prusso-German 
, Victories of 1866 and 1870 a complete dislocation of the 
equilibrium of Europe took place. Our new Empire put the 
Habsburg Empire in the shade and overturned the Napoleonic 
Empire ; Berlin became the metropolis of the Western Continent; 
the earlier divided, oppressed, and ridiculed Germany became 
the determining Power between Russia and England; weakness 
was changed into strength, and for other nations new power 
is always oppressive. 

We Germans are the latest revolutionaries of the European 
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family, the people who have disturbed the sleep of the Continent 
for the last time in decisive fashion. It was our nation’s right 
before God and man to do this; after long centuries of misery 
we wished to have at last our own place in the sun. We are 
glad that we have succeeded in establishing imperial unity and 
power, but we regard it simply as sentimentality to pretend, 
after all that we have done, that we have never disturbed a 
drop of water. Because we wished to be a nation we must 
openly and gladly bear the consequences resulting from the ° 
fulfilment of this wish. 

Dr. Frreprica Naumann, Das blawe Buch von Vaterland und Fretheit [“‘The 

Bluebook of the Fatherland and Liberty ”] (1913), pp. 259-60. 


X. GERMAN WORLD-POLICY AND SEA-POWER. 


Navigare necesse est, vivere non est necesse, runs the inscrip- 
tion upon the Navigation House at Bremen, and these words 
of Pliny indicate plainly and concisely that Germany will 
not be able to maintain her position without territory overseas. 
We must make our economic sphere independent of Russia, 
England and America by acquiring territories in temperate 
countries capable of settlement for the ‘reception of our surplus 
population, and plantation territories in tropical countries | 
which will exchange their products with our manufactures, 
so that our nationality shall find in this World-Empire adequate 
conditions of prosperity. It was the great misfortune of our 
German history that the separation of the Netherlands from 
the old Empire prevented us from following this aim at the 
time when, with the discovery of the sea routes to both of the 
Indies, world-supremacy was transferred from the Mediter- 
ranean and the North Sea to the oceans. That German trade 
at that time recognised the importance of this aim is proved 
by the activity of the Welsers in establishing their colony 
of New Venice in Venezuela. But the Hansa alone was unable 
to contest world-supremacy with Spain and Portugal or even 
to enter into competition with these Powers. Holland also 
was unable alone to maintain the Greater Holland which it 
had created oversea, Both lacked ie Empire as a Continental 
support. 

Fritz Bury, Die alldeutsche Bewegung und die Niederlande [‘‘The Pan- 

German Movement and the Netherlands”) (1897), pp. 8, 9. 
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World-policy is carried on by all Great Powers and even 
by States which wish to be Great Powers, and Germany must 
likewise take part in order not to be out-distanced, and 
particularly because of her multifarious interests in all parts 
of the world. These interests are very important and they 
call for the care and protection of the Empire. For this reason 
the German Empire must create a powerful fleet. Imperial 
power, says Emperor William, denotes sea-power. ... . 

The position of a Great Power is to-day unthinkable 
without an efficient fleet. The tripod of Neptune is the sceptre 
of the world. It is, however, short-sighted or anti-German 
to wish to prevent the German Empire from translating its 
Imperial power effectively into sea-power and intervening 
actively in world-policy. Whoever wishes to swim against 
this stream will find that he has got up too late, for Germany 
is already committed to world-policy, not indeed for the 
purpose of seeking world-supremacy but in order to secure 
for herself her rightful position in world-economy. Besides 
the protection of her national interests, however, Germany 
has also world-political duties, and when she carries on world- 
policy she fulfils not only her national duty but her world- 
historical mission. 

Paut Dean, Kommende Weltwirtschafispolitik (“Coming Policy of 

World-Economy”] (1898), pp. 134, 138, 139. 


XI. Navat Powsr AND WorLD-POLIcY. 


Should the Germans take their place side by side with the 
Anglo-Saxons in the future as a world-nation, as to-day appears 
likely, history will judge that the creation of our fleet has 
decided the question. Should Germany still be repelled, the 
issue must be decided by a great naval struggle. From the 
standpoint of world-history or world-policy all great questions 
of to-day are secondary to the one question: whether the 
Anglo-German settlement of the share of the two nations in 
the future development of the world shall be effected peacefully 
or by war. 

Dr. Paut Ronrpacn, Die Geschichte der Menachheit [The cara of 

Mankind”] (1914), p. 290. . 
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II. WAR AND WELTPOLITIK 


XII, WorLp-PoLicy MAY INVOLVE WAR. 


Will German world-policy necessarily lead to world-supre- 
macy, to the establishment of a German world-empire? Yes 
and no! Every policy which claims this name aims after 
a certain development of power, a certain exercise of domination. 
That distinguishes it from Manchesterdom, which is nothing 
else than the renunciation of the will to action. It is certain 
that such a German world-policy will lead to supremacy over 
uncivilized races and races of low civilization. Herein lies 
not only the surest prospect of great economic gain, but 
also the only possibility of fulfilling the highest duty of 
humanity, viz., the elevation of savage into civilized races. 
The German nation, without doubt the most fit for this duty, 
has strangely enough been the last of the great nations of 
the present to face this duty. 

German world-policy, if the worst happens, will not have 
to shrink from the application of force to other civilized 
nations, since if it demands, and must demand, that there 
shall be no readjustment of power, no essential alteration of 
possession as between the great and powerful nations of the 
earth, without Germany giving her assent, and if this assent 
is only given in the event of equal advantages being offered 
to Germany, that means really only the application of the 
century-old policy of the so-called Concert of the European 
Great Powers to present-day conditions of world-power, 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that this policy, like the 
mercantile policy of Cromwell or Colbert, may lead to armed 
settlements as between the Great Powers. 


Dr. Exnst Hasse, Weltpolitik, Imperialismus, und Kolonialpolitik [“‘ World- 
Policy, Imperialism, and Colonial Policy”] (1908), pp. 57, 58. 
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XIII. Tue Prospect or War. 


Should we be compelled to fight against a coalition, as 
French Ministers openly proclaim and an army of newspapers 
daily preach, we shall, inspired by the greatness of our task, 
do our duty fully and completely without weakness and without 
hesitation. In such a struggle there can be no false neutrality 
—whoever is not for us will be against us. 

HerygicH OBERWINDER, Die Weltkrise und die Aufgaben des deutschen 

Reichs (“The World Crisis and the Tasks of the German Empire”] 
(1905), p. 192. 


If it is to be acknowledged that the pacific policy of Berlin 
is chiefly responsible for the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe, the question nevertheless calls for serious reflection 
whether, in connection therewith, our world-political interests 
are always sufficiently protected. It might be critical and even 
dangerous for Germany if foreign countries were to count in 
all circumstances upon the calculation that German policy 
would not deviate from its purely pacific tendency, even 
when German rights and interests failed to receive such 
consideration as should be expected in view of our industrious 
population of 65 millions. ... . 

It is not the empty prophesies of mere superstitious minds 
that have, for a long time, stamped the year 1913 as a critical 
year. Rather world-political events and prospects in the 
aggregate have brought it about that, in spite of the conscious- 
ness of the need for a détente which prevails for the moment, 
the time is coming ever nearer which must bring either an 
immediate or indirect reckoning between the two Anglo- 
German nations of Europe, or such an honourable rapproche- 
ment between them as will secure to Germany her legitimate 
rights and satisfy her present need for world-political expansion. 

ArtnurR Drx, in the Leipziger Tageblatt, December 31, 1912, quoted 

in Der deutsche Chauvinismus (“German Chauvinism”] by Dr O. 
Nippold (1913), p. 50. 


The way to Germany’s unity and power was not paved 
with ink-pots, printer’s ink and parliamentary resolutions, 
but was marked by blood, wounds, and deeds of arms. States, 

‘ 


{a 
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however, are only maintained by the means by which they 
were created. For that reason it is necessary that we should 
have a strong army and a powerful fleet. The last Army Bill 
did not meet this need sufficiently to ensure Germany’s victory 
in the event of war, and universal service is not yet thoroughly 
applied. The army and navy must be inspired by inner moral 
values, and as for our people in general, we renounce the policy 
of cowering and crouching, procrastination, and pondering 
without daring. 
General A. A. Kum at a Pan-Germanist conference at Erfurt, September, 
1912, quoted in Der deutsche Chauvinismus [‘‘German Chauvinism”] 
by Dr O. Nippold (1913), p. 72. 


XIV. More TERRITORY TO BE ACQUIRED BY WAR. 
. 


Our nation longs for great national aims. Our present 
policy, however, appears to be restricted to simply maintaining 
the existing status. But a forward-striving people, such as 
we are, requires more land for its powers, and if it cannot 
obtain it peaceably, it must in the end resort to war. The 
Defence Association (Wehrverein) has been created in order 
to awaken the recognition of this fact. 

General A. K. E. von WRocHEM at a meeting of the Deutscher Wehrverein at 

Danzig, March, 1913, quoted in Der deutsche Chauvinismus [“‘German 
Chauvinism”] by Dr O. Nippold (1913), p. 84. 


XV. Lavupation oF War. 


Public opinion must again be made to recognise the moral 
justification and political importance of war. Its high impor- 
tance, as the most powerful advancer of civilization, must 
be universally acknowledged in proportion to its value. We 
must recognise that in a really civilised nation, economic and 
personal interests alone can never be decisive; that not external 
but moral values are the true values of civilization worth 
aiming after, and that to make sacrifice and suffer affliction 
in the interest of a great cause elevates men higher than 
pleasure and covetous hankering after the sensual delights 
of this world; in short, that war for the sake of ideal purposes, 
or for the self-maintenance of a noble people, must not be 
regarded as barbarism but as the highest expression of true 
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civilization and as a political necessity in the interest of 
biological, social and moral progress. 
General FRizpDRICH VON BERNHARDI, Unsere Zukunft: ein Mahnwort 
an das deuische Volk [“‘Our Future: a Word of Warning to the 
German People’’] (1912), p. 33. 


With the increase of her population and productivity, 
Germany will before long be comparable to an overheated 
boiler, which threatens to blow up unless somewhere or other 
a valve is opened in order to give space for the surplus material 
and intellectual national forces. Security and extension of 
power—in these words may our international political duties 
be expressed. In order to be able to judge, however, how the 
above aim is to be attained, we must understand the means 
which statecraft has at its disposal, and we must at the same 
time keep before our eyes the obstacles which have to be over- 
come in the present world-situation. Moreover, we must be 
clear that the struggle for high aims, the endeavour after 
extended activity, in short, war itself is one of the means of 
the progress of civilization. The intellectual and moral forces, 
which in the last resort are the things that matter, are not 
developed and increased in the undisturbed quiet of a safe 
peace, but in the storm and stress of a great and agitated 
time, under the influence of an energetic and self-conscious 
policy which places before the people great common aims, 
calls for sacrifice, and does not fear danger, when the future 
and the ideals of a noble people are at stake. Such a policy 
is the best educator of the nation to patriotic feeling, moral 


earnestness, and great successes. 
Ibid., p. 43. 


War, in contrast to peace, does more to arouse national 
life and to expand national power than any other means 
known to history. It certainly brings much material and mental 
distress in its train, but at the same time it evokes the noblest 
activities of human nature. This is especially so in present- 
day conditions, when it must be regarded not merely as the 
affair of Sovereigns and Governments, but as the expression 
of the united will of a whole nation. 

' General FrrepRich von Bernwarvi, Deutschland und der nachste Krieg 
[Germany and the Next War”] (1911), p. 21. 
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Our people must come to recognise that the maintenance of 
peace never can or may be the aim of a policy. The policy of 
a great State has positive aims. It will endeavour to obtain 
these aims by pacific measures so long as it is possible and 
profitable. It must not only be conscious that in momentous 
questions, which influence decisively the entire development 
of a nation, the appeal to arms is a sacred right of the State, 
but it must keep this conviction fresh in the national conscious- 
ness. The inevitableness, the idealism, and the blessing of 
war, as an indispensable and stimulating law of development, 


must be continually emphasized. 
Ibid., p. 34. 


Wherever we open the pages of history we find proofs of 
the fact that wars, begun at the right moment with manly 
resolution, have effected the happiest results, both politically 
and socially. Political weakness has always worked harm, 
since the statesman lacked the requisite decision to run the 
risk of a necessary war, since he tried by diplomatic tact to 
adjust irreconcilable antagonisms, and deceived himself as 
to the gravity of the situation and the real importance of 
things. The vicissitudes of our own recent history supply 
us with the most striking examples of this. 
; Ibid., p. 39. 


The German is not peace-loving and blood-shy because of 
any rational considerations, nor because he estimates too 
highly the power and resources of his opponent; for such 
calculations the great mass even of the educated are much too 
comfortable and much too little instructed. The chief causes 
of the love of peace with us are religious and ethical objections, 
aesthetical considerations, and a general indisposition to 
everything violent which might disturb our comfort, and, 
above all, our money making. Against this attitude we have 
now to protest with all emphasis; it will be a pleasure to us 
to utter once for all with ruthless frankness that which moves 
a German heart to its depths. War is the most grandiose 
expression of a nation’s power, an achievement in which 
millions co-operate, a work of art, whose completion brings 
into play the greatest and most daring spirits of a nation. 
War is the greatest and most powerful thing which Providence 

o 


* 
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has allowed past generations to create as a monument for 
posterity... .. ; 

Not the advocates of war, but its opponents are barbaric 
and degraded men, arid materialists, shallow voluptuaries, 
intellectual ciphers, or, as Schopenhauer still better .called 
such people, the manufactured goods of nature. 

Epmunp Waser, Krieg oder ‘Frieden mit England? [‘‘War or Peace 

with England?”] (1913), pp. 49, 51. 


XVI. -NationaL Epucation In Hartrep. 


Politics on a large scale can only be carried on in general 
by means of war, and war can only be waged with an army. 
The army is the nation in arms. A people may be divided 
into two kinds of men—men who are warlike by nature, like 
the Samurais, the psychic warrior caste whose courage is 
instinctive, and the men who acquire courage only with a 
certain amount of effort. The latter are numerous and perhaps 
form the majority. The wars of past days were waged by smal] 
élite armies. To the banners of the Friedlinders, Bernhards 
and Torstensohns flocked only those born warriors to whom 
fighting was a merry sport. With such people it was possible 
to fetch the devil’s grandmother herself out of hell. To-day, 
however, we have to do with the majority of peaceable people, 
poor in temperament, and, alas, we cannot do without them 
if we have to obtain the ascendancy which we need. We know, 
however, that these people can be immediately helped by 
infusing in them a passion, and in our case this passion can 
only be hatred. In Germany in general the value of this 
powerful emotion, its biological efficiency, and its creative 
power have been forgotten, and yet there reigns in the hearts 
of most men a secret hankering after hatred and its lust of 


A hundred years ago when from the palace to the gutter 
a convulsion of foaming hatred impelled our nation forward, 
we conquered, for the French had not this stimulus... . . 

Who does not dare does not win. Without an explosive 
in the soul daring is inconceivable and nothing politically 
great can be achieved. Without dangerous qualities of 
character, no fear can be instilled into men; without subversive 
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tendencies, there can be no great advance of national destiny. 
For that reason the German demand of the day is, Propae- 
deutics of the national soul! The family to the front! The 
State must follow, first in the school, then in foreign policy. 
Education to hatred! Education to esteem for hatred! Educa- 
tion to love of hatred! Organization for hatred! Away with 
immature timidity, with false shame of brutality and fanaticism! 
The saying of Marinetti applies politically, too: “The more 
cuffs, the more kisses!” We need not hesitate to proclaim 
blasphemously, “Now abideth faith, hope and hate, these 
three, but the greatest of these is hate!” 

Medizinalrat Dr. W. Fucus, Military Staff Surgeon, Weil wir nicht 
kriegsbereit sind: eine psychologische Studie (“Because we are not 
ready for war: ‘a Psychological Study”], “dedicated to German 
parents, teachers, and youth” (1914), pp. 8, 9, 13, 14. : 
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III. TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


XVIL GERMANY NO LONGER A “SATURATED StTaTE.” 


However correct from the standpoint of Bismarckian 
policy the maxim of the “saturation” of Germany appeared, 
and however justified the belief of our neighbours in the 
complete sincerity of our assurances to that effect, it would 
doubtless be insincere or short-sighted if anyone, used this 
maxim, in the sense in which Bismarck advanced and expounded 
it, at a time when the conditions are so changed that the old 
method of viewing it must rightly be supplemented by a new 
one. The reason for this change lies in the fact that in the 
epoch of Bismarck Germany was a State whose essential 
interests did not perceptibly extend beyond Europe, while 
the conditions of our national existence in the epoch of 
William IT have in this respect been fundamentally transformed. 
Bismarck’s tasks and mastery lay in European politics; what 
we have to follow to-day, however, is world-policy. To speak 
in this altered situation of Germany’s condition of ‘“‘saturation” 
is in any case sheer stupidity. It would be equally stupid, 
none the less, if anyone were to draw the conclusion that the 
sincerity of Bismarck’s assurance that we wished to plunder 
none of our neighbours no longer held good. Even if we wished, 
and were able, to annex parts of West Russia and Austria, 
with Switzerland, Luxemburg and Holland, the particular 
need for expansion which now exists would not be relieved, 
since that need cannot be met by the incorporation of adjacent 
territories nearly related to Germany by nature and the status 
of their population, however extensive these territories might 


Dr. Pavt Rongpacu, Deutschland unter den Weltvdlkern (‘Germany 
amongst the World-Nations”] (1903), pp. 3, 4. 
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XVIII. Germany a “MoutTILATeD Torso.” 


The Germany of to-day, considered geographically, is a 
mutilated torso of the old Imperial dominion; it comprises 
only a fraction of the German people. A large number of 
our German kindred have been incorporated in other States, 
or live in political independence, like the Dutch, who have 
developed into a separate nationality, but in language and 
national customs cannot deny their German ancestry. Germany 
has been robbed of her natural boundaries; even the source and 
mouth of the most characteristic of German rivers, the much- 
sung German Rhine, lie outside the German territory. On the 
eastern frontier, too, where the strength of the new German 
Empire grew up in centuries of war against the Slavs, German 
possessions are menaced. The Slavonic waves are ever dashing 
more furiously against the coast of that Germanism, which 
seems to have lost its old victorious strength. 

While signs of political weakness are visible here, for 
centuries the overflow of the strength of the German nation 
has poured into foreign countries, and been lost to our father- 
land and to our nationality; it is absorbed by foreign nations 
and steeped with foreign sentiments. Even to-day the German 
Empire possesses no colonial territories where its increasing 
population may find remunerative work and a German way 
of living. 

This is obviously not a condition which can satisfy a 
powerful nation, or corresponds to the greatness of the German 
people and. its intellectual importance. 

General FrrepRICH VON BERNHARDI, Deutschland und der nichste Krieg 

{Germany and the Next War”] (1911), p. 79. 


XIX. Germany’s NEED FoR EXPANSION. 


We can no longer obtain as a gift new fertile and really 
valuable colonies such as we need for our rapidly increasing 
population more urgently than other nations and States, but can 
only acquire them with a considerable expenditure of money 
or blood. New territories will no longer be offered to us upon 
a salver, hut only acquired with a full purse or with sword 
in the hand. We might buy from the Spaniards several groups 
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of islands for a substantial payment, and probably the 
Portuguese colonies might be purchasable at a high price. 
The piece of the Congo cost us our renunciation of any political 
claims in Morocco. Thus we must pay dearly for every piece 
of territory; so long as we are not in a position to assert our 
rights, we are dependent upon England’s grace. Hence the 
alleged weak and faint-hearted policy of the German Govern- 
ment: in the face of these for the present unsurmountable 
barriers, cautious politicians must hold back the exuberant 
hot-heads in the people. In general there is so much healthy 
national ambition in the German Government that it scarcely 
requires any stimulus from the Pan-Germans. Certainly it 
cannot be denied that the prestige of the German Empire is 
no longer what it used to be when we only carried on a 
Continental policy, in which our strong army in the last 
resort turned the scales. In colonial policy this bulwark 
of our European position has naturally proved inadequate 
in face of England’s diplomacy and the protected position of 
the island empire. We must say as Bismarck said of Prussia 
in 1857, like the shepherd in Goethe’s poem, “I have come 
down and do not myself know how.” 
Dr. E. Hartt, Preussen-Deutschlands diplomatische Niederlagen und 
deren Folgen in der Geschichte [‘‘Prusso-Germany’s Diplomatic Re- 
verses, and their Consequences in History”] (1912), pp. 67, 68. 


We shall only emerge from the misery of the present time 
when we recognise that political seizures of territory have 
only a very precarious value and that it will suffice for the 
vital needs of nations if, as far as possible, the “open door” 
for trade exists everywhere, together with the possibility of 
concluding settlement treaties with thinly-populated States. 
There are certain regions of the earth which cannot be 
sufficiently developed owing to lack of a labouring population. 
I count among them, for example, Australia, where there is 
only one inhabitant to every two square kilometres, and Brazil, 
where there are two inhabitants to the square kilometre, and 
indeed South America as a whole, where thirty million square 
kilometres of territory are inhabited by only 14 million people. 
If, in future, the German Government should conclude settle- 
ment treaties with any South American Republics and there- 
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with make use of the right to an altogether unpolitical occupa- 
tion of territory, I would hope that such action would not 
be regarded in England or America as a violent act of German 
imperialism, for Germany would only be sending abroad a 
part of its industrious population in a way which would, 
indeed, confer upon the German Empire great cultural and 
commercial advantages, but would bring to it no political 
gain. Only when Germany is “saturated” in this way will 
she cease to appear a danger for England. 
Rev. O. Umrrm, Stadtpfarrer, at the German-English Conciliation Con- 
ference held in London, October 30 to November 1, 1912. Quoted in 
Ernst. Sreper’s Deutschland und England in thren wirtschaftlichen, 
politischen, und kulturellen Beziehungen [‘‘Germany and England 
in their Economic, Political and Cultural Relations”] (1913), 
pp. 123-4. 


Prince Biilow.has repeatedly given the assurance in the 
Reichstag that in any future distribution of territory, Germany 
will claim the share that belongs to her. The demand for the 
‘open door” can scarcely be regarded as adequate. The future 
of nations of equal capacity will be decided by the question 
of the amount of space which they have at disposal for their 
independent development. An economic domination exercised 
entirely in virtue of ownership of capital and exports to foreign 
markets, without equivalent political power and territorial 
possession, rests on feet of clay. Germany sees her future 
restricted by the smallness of her territory, and if that condition 
is not altered, the strength of her political position and the 
importance of her special culture for the development of 
mankind will disappear. We are a peaceful nation, and no 
one in Germany thinks of challenging the well-acquired rights 
of other nations, but we cannot agree to an arrangement under 
which the oversea sources of raw materials and foodstuffs 
are monopolised in such a way as to obstruct other aspiring 
Powers in their efforts to attain economic security and 
independence. 

HEINRIcH OBERWINDER, Die Weltkrise und die Aufgaben des deutschen 

Reichs [‘‘The World Crisis and the Tasks of the German Empire’’] 
(1905), p. 188. 3 
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A great deficiency of land at home compels us to adopt 
@ programme which runs—‘More land, more land with raw 
materials for our industry, more markets, more spheres of 
influence in foreign countries which shall not be closed to us 
by customs barriers and import prohibitions, the keeping 
together of the German emigrants so that they may be preserved 
for our national economy either in our colonies or in territories 
where they will not lose their German character.” 

Dr. Hueco Bérrerr, Die neue Aera der deutschen Kolonialpolitik (“The 

New Era of German Colonial Policy”] (1907), p. 14. 


We must be quite clear that the relations between the two 
countries, Germany and England, cannot possibly be per- 
manently or truly influenced at all by little things, like 
assurances of friendship, speeches, visits, etc., since for both 
nations their greatest interests are at stake—for Germany 
her entire future, for England what she has hitherto achieved 
with wonderful labour and historical consistency, her absolute 
supremacy at sea. This question is for us a life question, because 
it is a question of obtaining for the German Empire permanent 
and practical treatment as an equal World-Power side by side 
with Great Britain. 

Deutschland sei wach! —Betrachtungen iiber Riistungafragen und Weltpolitik 

[“Germany, awake !—Considerations upon Armament Questions and 
World-Policy.” Published by the Flottenverein] (1912), p. 43. 


It cannot really be reasonably required that Germany, 
with her 69 million people and her world commerce, should 
allow herself to be treated on the same footing with the 40 
millions of France; that she should concede to the 45 million 
inhabitants of Great Britain the réle of arbitrator over the 
States of the Old World and unconditional maritime power; 
or that, in spite of her continually increasing population, she 
should renounce any extension of her Colonial power and 
the acquisition of settlement colonies, while States with a 
diminishing or insufficient population, like France and England, 
divide the possession of the Old World with Russia, which for 
the larger part can only be regarded as an Asiatic Power. 

General FRrepRIcH von BrRNuarpi, Unsere Zukunft: ein Mahnwort 

an das deutsche Volk [““Our Future: a Word of Warning to the 
German People”] (1912), p. 83. 
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It must be one of the principal objects of German world- 
policy to win suitable territory for emigration. The best 
plan would be the extension of the existing German settlement 
territory in Central Europe, but should extraordinary good 
fortune not favour this idea it would be necessary to turn to 
other territories as near to her as possible, such, for example, 
as would be available in Asia Minor by the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire. There is, however, other free land in the 
world, though it will come only to those who have the courage 
to seize it. The need of plantation territories appears to be 
met, but only when to the German protectorates are reckoned 
those of the two Netherlands (Holland and Belgium), viz. the 
Dutch Indies and the great Congo region of Belgium, to the 
extent of regarding these territories as a common field of 
enterprise for the States forming the Central European Customs 
Union. 

Dr. Ernst Hasss, Weltpolitik, Imperialismus, und Kolonialpolitik [‘‘ World- 

Policy, Imperialism, and Colonial Policy”] (1908), pp. 51, 52. 


We must be land hungry. We must acquire new territories 
for settlement, otherwise we shall be a decaying people, a 
stunted race. We must, out of genuine and pure love, think 
of the future of our nation and its children, although we are 
reproached with lust of war and bellicosity. If the German 
nation were ever to fear war, it would cease to live. It is, 
therefore, our duty to strengthen our courage, so that if 
difficult hours come, we shall all stand together united as 
brothers. 

Baron von VIETINGHOFF-SCHEEL, at a Pan-Germanist conference at 

Erfurt, September, 1912, quoted in Der deutsche Chaurinismus 
(“German Chauvinism”] by Dr O. Nippold (1913), p. 72. 


XX. Germany’s PLace IN THE WORLD. 


The enormous expansion of the British world-empire, 
which since the rivalry of the younger Colonial States from 
1880 forward has made tenacious exertions and doubled the 
extent of its territory by rapid annexations, and the—perhaps 
to-day greatly exaggerated—danger of the consolidation of 
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the British Empire in a sort of Customs Alliance, closed against 
all other countries: these two factors suggest the consideration 
that a further increase of Greater Britain accords neither with 
the wish nor the interests of other countries, not. even of 
Germany. Like all other medium-sized countries Germany 
feels herself compelled to take steps to preserve her existence 
as a nation and as an economic and cultural unit and her 
nationality itself, and-to protect herself against strangulation 
and destruction. These measures, so indispensable for us, are 
directed against England amongst other countries. On the 
other hand, one may and should think that Germany, for her 
part, in her efforts at expansion and in her industrial and 
commercial competition in the world-markets, should not 
get in the way of the English, for they, too, jostle against us 
and must do..... 

How should and how shall the two peoples and their States 
stand towards one another? .... In a famous diplomatic 
speech in the Reiclistag on January 10, 1885, in which he spoke 
of a breach of peace between Germany and England as unjustifi- 
able and improbable, Prince Bismarck spoke of the English- 
man’s natural astonishment that “‘his land-rat cousins, as we 
appeared to him, suddenly put out to sea.” At the same time 
he suggested delicately yet plainly that the English Government 
would do well to “moderate betimes the expression of resent- 
ment on the part of English subjects.” Even to-day the 
German, if with unprejudiced eyes he looks about him and 
backward, will understand how it comes about that he, as 
a new power in the world and in world-policy, still excites 
everywhere a certain displeasure. Nevertheless, from the 
historical consideration of our national development the 
Englishman must learn, and recognise without astonishment, 
that we are no longer and can never again be the Germany 
of old. We must and want to go farther and beyond the past, 
and whoever wishes to live in peace with us must reconcile 
himself to this fact. For as it is a question of our very life, 
an unconditional need of our existence; there can be for us no 
going back without arrest of growth, mutilation, yes, ruin, 
and for that reason without a life-and-death struggle. That 
must be reckoned with everywhere; yet we fear often that there 
is still an unwillingness in other countries, and in England 
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amongst them, to recognise this, and to take-us at our full 
value and for what we are. 
Professor Entcx Maroxs, Deutschland und England in den grossen euro- 
paischen Krisen seit der Reformation [‘‘Germany and England in the 
Great European Crises since the Reformation” ] (1900), pp. 40-1. 


XXI. An “AUGMENTER OF THE EMPIRE” NEEDED. 


The Government’s unspeakable dread of serious conflicts 
could only escape censure at home because the mass of the 
public was as much in dread as the leading men. That has 
become different in recent years and particularly during the 
last few months. A flood of anger rages through the German 
lands, and it is not easy to see where it will end. Yet the risk 
is not in reality great. Count Preysing thinks that the French 
fortresses would be broken through in a week (which is perhaps 
too optimistic) and England knows only too well that it cannot 
begin a European war, since in that event the whole of British 
East India and Egypt would fall away. Russia, moreover, 
is still incapacitated by the wounds received in Manchuria 
and is also occupied in Persia, and could be still more occupied 


without much pains by Austria and Turkey. ... . When will 
there come a statesman who will prove an “augmenter of the 
Empiret”’? 


Dr. A. Wirt, Die Entscheidung iiber Marokko [“‘The Decision regarding 
Morocco”] (1911), p. 56. 


If any State has reason to provide for the augmentation of 
its territory it is the German Empire, since its population 
increases rapidly, its industry requires new markets, and. its 
entire economy needs land for the production of tropical and 
semi-tropical products of every kind, the provision of which 
has placed us in an intolerable dependence upon other countries, 
as, for example, in the case of cotton. .... 

To the honour of our people let it be said that in thoughtful 
and politically-educated circles the recognition of the fallacy 
of the doctrine of Germany’s territorial “satiety” [‘satura- 
tion”] began soon after Bismarck’s retirement from office, and 


1 “Mehrer des Reiches,” a term applied to certain German Emperors. 
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has gradually been accepted by public opinion; it is still believed, 
however, in official circles, so slowly does bureaucracy move, 
so difficult is it to get it out of the habitual grooves, so lazy is 
it in thought. 
Dante, Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser war !—politische Wahrheiten 
und Notwendigkeiten [‘‘Were I the Emperor !—Palitical Truths and 
Necessities”] (1912 and 1914), pp. 5, 7, 8. 


It must be borne in mind that the purposes of acquisitions 
of over-sea territory are multifarious, varying with the economic 
and national needs which they are intended to serve; we need 
at once and unconditionally new industrial markets and 
territory for the production of industrial raw materials, but 
also territory suitable for settlement by the Germans for whom 
the fatherland will one day have no room. This territory must 
be acquired, opened up, and made secure now, even though 
any large emigration thereto may not take place for twenty 
or thirty years, for a colony intended for the reception of large 
bodies of emigrants cannot be set up at a day’s notice; and 
until the time that it is put to this purpose it can be used in 
other ways. 

Ibid., p. 8. 


Since Bismarck’s retirement public opinion has undergone 
a complete transformation, and his maxim as to Germany’s 
territorial “saturation” no longer holds good. Our development 
and needs show that we have again become hungry—hungry 
for land, so that German statecraft is faced by tasks which 
transcend those of Bismarck’s time. It is no bad omen for the 
progressive political education of our, on the whole, unpolitical 
nation that this transformation of opinion began first and was 
most complete just in those circles which, after Bismarck’s 
dismissal and death, formed his most faithful disciples. They 
did not regard themselves as bound by the master’s mere 
words; it was his ideas, his mentality, his will and nature that 
determined and still determine them... .. There are signs 
that even official circles are at last prepared [i.e. at the be- 
ginning of 1911] to abandon likewise the doctrine of German 
“saturation.” f 

Ibid., p. 9. 
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XXII. GERMANS THE “SALT OF THE Eartu.” 


We are the most efficient nation in all spheres of knowledge 
. and the fine arts. We are the hest colonists, the best seamen, 
yes, even the best merchants. Nevertheless, we do not obtain 
our rightful share in the heritage of the world because we do 
not care to profit by the wholesome teachings of history. Have 
we not had enough of national shame, national self-humiliation, 
the desecration of the German spirit by France, Rome, England, 
Slavs and Huns, of the sacrifice of German territory? Shall 
we not at last learn in Germany that all the misfortune of our 
history during the last thousand years has proceeded érom the 
unhappy inclination of the Germans to cosmopolitan chimeras? 
That the German Empire forms not the conclusion but the 
beginning of our national development—this obvious truth is 
still by no means the common possession of Germans, but is 
grasped only by a small body of educated people, by which 
I do not mean pedantic wiseacres but men of heart and intelli- 
‘gence. 
Fritz Bey, Die Weltstellung des Deutschtums [“‘The World-Position of 
Germanism”] (1897), pp. 21, 22. 


XXIII. Pan-German UToptas. 


The Utopias of the Pan-Germans have little in common 
with Bismarck’s “real politics”; they proceed rather from the 
spirit—not indeed small but impractical—of the late Gottingen 
Orientalist Lagarde, who, however, wished to establish his 
German peasant colonies not in Morocco but in Hungary and 
the adjacent semi-Asiatic countries. 

E. Danrezs, in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, September, 1911, p. 583. 


XXIV. An ApoLoGy FOR THE PAN-GERMANISTS. 


It is true that we have in Germany the so-called Pan- 
Germanists, whose utterances are always cited in the foreign 
Press as a proof of Germany’s monstrous schemes of conquest. 
But everyone in Germany knows that this small body, though 
very active, is entirely without influence. They are good 
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patriots, and for that reason one should not be angry with them; 

but because of the false ideas of their importance which are 

intentionally circulated abroad they do incalculable injury to 

the policy of the German Empire. 

“Professor Hans Devsriicx in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, May, 1911, 
p. 196. i 


XXYV. THe Demand For EvacuaTED TERRITORY. 


Not only does the economic struggle for existence become 
every day severer at home, but the sale of our goods abroad is 
becoming ever more difficult, and we cannot ignore the fact that 
in regard to important raw materials we are dependent upon 
foreign countries, and that there is a danger that we shall one 
day be disabled if they choose to inflict that fate upon us as 
an exporting country. We observe the increase of our popula- 
tion and foresee the day coming when we shall suffer from 
over-population, so that the surplus will be faced with the 
necessity of seeking an existence elsewhere. Then we shall 
find that the present Germany with her colonies will not be 
adequate to meet the needs so arising, so that we shall have 
to acquire territory. This necessity frankly recognised, the 
question arises, where shall we seek this territory, in Europe 
or oversea? 

Any expansion in Europe can only be effected by victorious 
wars, since neither France nor Russia will be so humane as to 
cede to us portions of their territory voluntarily; and even if 
we had conquered and compelled them to make such cessions, 
we should only receive territories inhabited by people hostile 
to us, and it is doubtful whether such an increase of territory 
would improve our position. As yet we are far from having 
arrived at the hard-hearted stage of national selfishness in 
which we should require our beaten enemies to cede to us 
evacuated territory. Nevertheless, nearly fifty years ago an 
idealist like Lagarde did not shrink from that solution of the 
Polish question; quite recently [1911] a pamphlet published 
anonymously, “Grossdeutschland,” by [Otto Richard] Tannen- 
berg, fantastically sketched an elaborate policy of evacuation 
both to the East and West of us in Germany’s favour after 
the victorious conclusion of a European war; while here and 
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there similar ideas are discussed in German nationalist publica- 
tions, so that it may be assumed that they are in the air, and 
have been suggested by the recognition of the fact that 
desperate efforts will be necessary in order to protect the 
Germans in Europe from suffocation. . .. . It is perhaps not 
inexpedient to speak of this idea of evacuation publicly on 
occasion, so that our opponents may understand that such 
desperate measures have their advocates in Germany; they 
will then recognise that a certain caution is desirable on their 
part, since the furor teutonicus must not be excited beyond 
limits. 

Daniet Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser war’ !—politische Wahrheiten 


und Notwendigkeiten [‘‘Were I the Emperor !—Politicalfruths and 
Necessities” ] (1912 and 1914), p. 139. 


Any man who has learned to think historically will be 
aghast at the demand that a territory inhabited by Europeans 
should be “evacuated,” a measure implying the violent disturb- 
ance of a development going back many centuries. The thought 
outrages the feelings of civilized people, and is in conflict with 
modern international law, which protects the property of 
private individuals belonging to belligerent States. When, 
however, the peculiar position of the German nation, tied up 
as it is in Europe, and liable with a further large increase of 
population to suffocation unless it obtains more air, is 
thoroughly considered, it must be admitted that a situation 
may arise when it must demand depopulated territory from a 
conquered enemy in the West or East unless we had oversea 
colonies suitable for settlement or were willing to permit again - 
the emigration of Germans to foreign States. 


Ibid., pp. 139-141. 


XXVI. Tue Poticy oF PEACEFUL PENETRATION. 


The policy of “the German idea in the world” should not, 
according to our wish and will, aim at conquest or violence of 
any kind. If it did so, it might perhaps be easily made popular 
for the comprehension of the masses. Since, however, this way 
is not accessible because of ideal and practical reasons, it must 
be our task to realize the idea of German expansion, upon 
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which our capacity to live as a world-nation absolutely depends, 
by creating first, both on land and water, armaments of such 
imposing strength that no one would dare to attack us, and 
by working then under their protection for the attainment of 
our peaceable aim, which is, while renouncing the subjugation 
of foreign territories and peoples by war-like means, the 
permeation of the territories accessible to us with the spirit of 
our national thought. 

Dr. Paut Ronrsacs, Der deutsche Gedanke in der Welt (“The German 

Idea in the World”] (1912), p. 206. 


XXVIII. Popvuariry oF IMPERIALISM. 


The struggles which the Army Bills of the ‘eighties 
occasioned are to-day inconceivable. None of the middle-class 
parties dare venture any longer to refuse any increase of 
military strength which the Government declared to be 
necessary in the interest of the foreign position of the Empire; 
even the Social Democrats who, bound by their programme, 
are naturally hostile to such laws, must observe a certain 
caution and reserve in combating such demands,.and do not 
deny that in the event of a general election over such a question, 
they would suffer serious defeat. This means nothing else than 
that the nationalist movement to-day not only appeals to the 
feelings of the educated, the nobility, or the urban middle 
classes, but, growing unceasingly, is vigorous amongst the 
people and, even where it seems to be missing, is only dormant, 
awaiting the call of events. 

At no time and on no occasion has the German Government 
experienced such angry and passionate attacks as during the 
Morocco affair, and particularly during the phase of that affair 
which may be regarded as its decisive settlement. The despatch 
of two ships of war to Agadir acted upon German nationalism 
like a réveille. It was believed that the Government had at 
last recognised that Germany could not allow that rich land, 
which was supposed to be flowing with milk and honey, to 
fall into the hands of impertinent France, and intended at the 
last moment to rescue it from French hands. When, however, 
it was found that the Government only obtained an indifferent 
settlement of a troublesome affair, and, as we must suppose, 
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only wished to do so, the nation was disappointed and depressed, 
and felt that it had been deceived. The conductors of our 
foreign policy were attacked with a passion which a few years 
ago would have been inconceivable in similar circumstances 
and whose extravagance exceeded the limits of healthy common- 
sense. 

J.J. RuEDoRFFER, Grundziige der Weltpolitik in der Gegenwart [‘‘ Outlines 

of World-Policy in the Present”] (1913), pp. 110, 111. 
e 

If the German nation is by no means insusceptible to world- 
policy, it has not in regard thereto the acute instinct which has 
been schooled by the traditions of centuries. We must first be 
introduced into Colonial and world-policy, and the Government 
is compelled to give to its citizens object-lessons and instruction 
by means of demonstrations. Only by means of repeated 
diplomatic conflicts and threats of military conflicts will the 
idea of antagonism of interests and of the necessity of an 
eventual settlement find entrance in the nation’s mind... .. 

In the year 1903 Morocco was in general merely Hecuba to 
us; no one troubled about it, and it was only when the Emperor 
landed in Tangiers in April, 1905, that this exotic land ¢ame to . 
have any interest for us. The Conference of Algeciras and the 
proceedings of Casa Blanca caused the spectre of an Anglo- 
French coalition war against Germany to appear in the misty 
distance and awakened active and passionate interest. The 
Agadir episode of the year 1911 and the threatened English 
attack, however, have now fully popularised the Morocco 
question and the idea of a war with England; they have 
awakened patriotic passion in the sleepiest of Germans and 
fanned it into a bright flame. While up to a few years ago 
the ever deepening antagonism between Germany and England 
occupied the German mind in only a small degree, the aggressive 
attitude of England in the three great questions of recent 
years, viz. the Algeciras, Bosnian and Agadir crises, has had 
the effect of making an Anglo-German settlement indispensable 
and of causing everyone, down to the last workman in our 
midst, to speak of war with England with an equanimity, 
a resignation, and a confidence which a few years ago would 
hardly have been regarded as possible. One would almost be 
reminded of the old saying “‘L’industrie nationale de la Prusse 


D 
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c’est la guerre,” were it not that the results of the elections 
are a guarantee of the inherent peaceableness and absence of 
aggressive tendencies in the soul of our people. 

Dr. E. Hartu, Preussen-Deutschlands diplomatische Niederlagen und deren 


Folgen in der Geschichte [‘‘Prusso-Germany’s Diplomatic Reverses, 
and their Consequences in History”] (1912), pp. 110, 111. 


XXVIII. Corontan Poricy 1s Expiorration. 


Our colonial policy is @ policy of exploitation, and it cannot 
be otherwise; if the possibility of exploitation did not exist 
there would have been no suggestion of a colonial policy. It 
may be the motive of a few members of the Clerical [Ultra- 
montane] party and other idealists here and there to raise the 
natives to a higher level of civilization, but for the people who 
practically carry on colonial policy the only motive, to speak 
plain German, is exploitation and robbery. 

Avaust BEBEL, speech in the Reichstag, March, 1906. 
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IV. ‘GERMANY’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


(A) GREAT BRITAIN. 


XXIX. Enenanp THE Principat Enemy. 


England fears and obstructs every extension of Germany’s 
power, and is prepared rather to favour and concede an excessive 
increase of the colonial empires of Spain, Italy and the French 
Republic than give to the German Empire even the smallest 
scrap of colonial territory. The German Government and 
people have, however, drawn from the events of the last few 
years the conclusion that England is the hereditary enemy 
against whose aggression we must arm ourselves. 

Dr. E. Harti, Preussen-Deutschlands diplomatische Niederlagen und deren 

Folgen in der Geschichte [‘‘Prusso-Germany’s Diplomatic Reverses, 
and their Consequences in History”] (1912), p. 132. 


The German nation has unanimously protested against the 
British interpretation of the Morocco question—a fact of great 
importance, for our Government now knows that we are as one 
man behind it if it is determined to go to the length of a war 
with England. It may be said that this is self-evident when it 
is a question of the honour and the existence or non-existence 
of the nation. The question is not so simple, however, when 
the matter in dispute is small in comparison with the risk of a 
world-war and the limits of compliance are not fixed. The 
spectacle of the British fist raised in menace against us was 
necessary in order to close the ranks of our nation. The Briton 
could not have done us a greater favour. 

Dr. Gora Hartmann, Krieg oder Frieden mit England ? [‘‘War or Peace 

with England?”] (1912), pp. 1, 2. 


We have been attacked and we have defended ourselves 
[apropos of the Balkan crisis of 1908-9]. Who will compensate 
us, however, for the injury which we have suffered and which 

‘D2 
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has been estimated at a milliard kronen? Who will make good 
the loss to our industry caused by the boycott? The financial 
sacrifices? The cost of armaments? The loss of wages by our 
workmen? The sacrifice of time and energy caused for nearly 
a year by our measures of defence? And who will protect us 
against a repetition of the same thing? No one but ourselves. 
And to our means of defence belongs first of all the clear 
knowledge where our principal enemy [England] is to be found, 
who he is, why he is our enemy, and with what tools he works. 

ALEXANDER VON PxEz, England und der Kontinent (1910), pp. 61, 62. 


XXX. British Wor.p-DomrinarTion. 


The English, who instinctively regard English world- 
supremacy as identical with the supremacy of civilization, 
liberty and humanity, assume, with a naive integrity which is 
by no means hypocrisy, that the other nations have no reason, 
and therefore no right, to be dissatisfied with British expansion, 
since England only expands in the interest of all and her 
interests are the interests of all. So long as England adheres 
to free trade, this naive belief contains a kernel of truth. 
Germany, for example, has been able to develop her economic 
interests in England, and in a large part of the English colonies, 
freely and unhindered; and has reason to be more satisfied 
with the way in which England has used her political supremacy 
than with the attitude shown by all other States. Without 
this moderation of the pressure which English world-domination 
exercises upon its antagonists, the maintenance of such domi- 
nation would not have been possible. 

J. J. Rueporrrer, Grundziige der Weltpolitik in der Gegenwart (“Outlines 

of World-Policy in the Present”] (1913), pp. 202-3. 


XXXII. War with Eneuanp: INEVITABLE. 


On the one hand, it is to be feared that the fighting strength 
of the fleets hostile to us increases more quickly than: that of 
our own; on the other hand, I believe that the general situation 
makes war with England inevitable even if our naval force 
reaches its statutory strength in modern men-of-war in the 
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shortest possible time. My view, therefore, is that we must first 
of all lay the solid foundation without which any successful 
action against the superior forces of the enemy is unthinkable. 
General FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI, Deutschland und der nachste Krieg 
[“Germany and the Next War”] (1911), p. 274. 


In the critical times which we shall have to face, the Govern- 
ment of the German Empire must be able to rely upon the 
unanimity of the whole people if itis to ride the storm. The 
disclosure of the Anglo-French military agreements removes all 
further doubt on this point. .... We are confronted by a 
firm phalanx of foes who, at the very least, are determined to 
prevent any further expansion of Germany’s power. With this 
object, they have done their best, not unsuccessfully, to break 
up the Triple Alliance, and they will not shrink from a war. 
The English Ministers have left no doubt on this point. The 
official statements of the English statesmen have, in spite of 
all pacific assurances, shown clearly that the paths of English 
policy lead in the direction which I have indicated. The warning 
against aggressive intentions issued to Germany, and the 
assurance that England would support her allies if necessary 
with the sword, clearly define the limits that Germany may 
not transgress if she wishes to avoid war with England. ... . 
In this position of affairs it would be more than ever foolish 
to count on any change in English policy. Even English 
attempts at a rapprochement must not blind us as to the real 
situation. We may at most use them to delay the necessary 
and inevitable war until we may fairly imagine we have some 


prospect of success. 
Ibid., pp. 330-1. 


England understands in a masterly way how in every 
diplomatic conflict to rattle her sword vigorously in order to 
give proper emphasis to her words; one need only recall the 
peace of San Stefano, Fashoda, Dogger Bank and the Agadir 
episode of last summer. And the question comes up ever again 
“Why does not Germany answer with the same measures and 
seek, supported by her trusty sword, to maintain her stand- 
point in the same way?” The answer must be “Because every. 
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year that an armed conflict is delayed increases the prospects 
of victory in our favour.” 
Dr. E. Harti, Preussen-Deutschlands diplomatische Niederlagen und deren 
Folgen in der Geschichte [‘‘Prusso-Germany’s Diplomatic Reverses, 
and their Consequences in History”] (1912), p. 78. 


There are many Germans who hope that the Anglo-German 
friction will be removed just as the Russo-German friction was, 
but there are quite as many who think that Germany must 
demand more than England will be ready to give voluntarily. 
If it cannot be otherwise, then Germany must assert her demands 
with the sword. Hence it is that the idea of a war with England 
has gradually become familiar to the German ‘soul. Hence 
come also the mistrust and contempt of the Germans for the 
duplicity of [Lord] Grey, who in Parliament rejected the very 
thought of war, or its possibility, while in reality the English 
Cabinet in the summer of 1911 thrice had the intention of 


falling upon the German fleet. 
Ibid., p. 150. 


XXXII. Germany’s RECKONING wiTtH ENGLAND. 


[Speaking of “the German endeavours to obtain territory 
oversea and the English determination not to permit such 
acquisition” :] : 

Negotiations are in progress (1912) having for their purpose 
the alleviation of this antagonism, and England appears to 
favour the acquisition by us of territory oversea. If England 
is now trying to relieve the tension she will have good reasons 
for so doing; we Germans, however, must clearly understand 
that the relief can only be apparent, and that the conflict 
continues in fact in all the old severity. For whatever territory 
England may offer us, it will only be what she thinks she can 
do without, and where she thinks she need not fear us. In this 
connection the statement of the Prime Minister, Mr Asquith, 
that England could not tolerate a settlement of the German 
Empire on the West Coast of Morocco, as being inconsistent 
with her interests, should never be forgotten. Such an attitude 
on England’s part is equally contrary to German honour and 
.German interest: we alone have to decide what we require 
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and we shall not subordinate ourselves to foreign decisions. 
What in the autumn of 1911 outraged German pride most 
deeply was the well-founded feeling that the inadequacy of 
Bethmann-Hollweg and the frivolity of Kiderlen-Wachter led 
to such subordination. Not only must a repetition of such a 
shameful proceeding be impossible, but it must be the object 
of German policy to seek of its own accord the earliest oppor- 
tunity of compelling England to show her colours again. 
Should she do it in a way unfriendly to us we must take up the 
gauntlet, since it is clear that the Anglo-German question will 
never be decided by Committee-proclamations and visits of 
friendship, but by blood and iron. 

This conflict, whose roots lie solely in English distrust, 
cannot be otherwise described than as tragical . . . . and the 
deepest tragedy lies in the fact that, on a cool examination of 
the facts, no necessary occasion of serious conflict exists. All 
educated people in Germany love and revere England,—all 
but her policy; more than is proper the unbalanced and half- 
educated among us imitate English ways; we entertain no 
political schemes that can be dangerous to England; her 
industry and our own have not really injured each other, and 
it is scarcely to be foreseen when they will do so. In cold 
blood, therefore, there is no ground for rivalry, still less for 
enmity, if England would only recognise that while 65 million 

. people—and perhaps at a pinch 75—can live in Old Germany, 
80 or 90 millions cannot. Nevertheless, we are told that the 
world must belong to her 46 millions, and our far larger number 
is to be excluded from it. In the moment that England recog- 
nises the untenableness of this political standpoint, the Anglo- 
German conflict will disappear and the two Germanic nations 
will be able, united, to shape the destiny of the world. 

Dante, Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser war’ !—politische Wahrheiten 

und Notwendigkeiten [‘‘Were I the Emperor !—Political Truths and 
Necessities”] (1912 and 1914), pp. 145-7. 


Every day teaches England afresh how dangerous it is to 
play with German fire. The war in South Africa has opened 
her eyes and shown her a “Mene tekel’’ written in letters of 
fire. She knows that she is friendless. That we are not her 
friend is proved both by the past and the present. The future 
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will bring the solution of the problem. There is no such thing 
as hereditary enmity amongst civilized nations, nor should 
there be. Nevertheless, unless world-history is not world- 
judgment every antagonism is settled sooner or later. So it 
was with the German-French war and the war of 1866, the 
latter a war between brethren. I conceive our relation 
to England as similar to that to Austria aforetime: the nation 
of Shakespeare and Milton is intimately related to us, but just 
as the German nation refused to bear Habsburg domination at 
home, so it will not allow itself to be obstructed by England 
in the world at large. It has been baffled by England a hundred 
times, as it was by Austria before. Will atonement be made to 
us? Will co-operation be possible? Time, in whose lap lie the 
issues of war and peace, will alone show. If the latter is possible 
we shall be satisfied; if war is necessary, we shall be no less 
happy. Then may the genius of Bismarck watch over a second 
K6niggritz ! 

Count RicHarp Du Movuttn-Eckart, Englands Politik und die Machte 

[‘‘England’s Policy and the Powers”] (1901), pp. 79, 80. 


XXXIII. Brrrish OpstrRuction oF GERMANY’S 
CoLonraL Ars. 


The endeavour after colonial possessions became for, Ger- 
many an unavoidable necessity. She wanted land across the, 
seas which she might administer in her own way and use for 
her own advantage. It has not been possible as yet to use 
such territory as has been acquired in meeting to any note- 
worthy extent the existing need for new agricultural settlements. 
Our colonies also play no important rdle as markets for our 
home industry or as sources of raw materials. They are yet 
at the commencement of their development. No longer, how- 
eyer, is their complete abandonment advocated. Although 
three decades have passed since our first acquisitions of 
territory, it can already be said that they form a valuable 
extension of our European position and certainly a fruitful 
field for further developments. The new way which was thus 
entered. on has, however, led to other difficulties than those 
which came to light in the territories themselves. The acquisi- 
tion of colonies created new points of friction with other 
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Powers and particularly with England. The island Empire 
dominated enormous territories in all parts of the world. 
It was satiated, and further colonial acquisitions appeared 
to many influential sections of its inhabitants as a burden. 
Then came the German on the scene. England herself might 
have looked on quietly. Not so her colonies in Africa and 
Australia, which saw in the new neighbour an inconvenient 
competitor and called for protests and checks. So far the 
mother country did not wish to go. Nevertheless, the feeling 
of weariness engendered by colonial efforts gradually gave way 
to the view that territory should be appropriated wherever it 
was available, whether good or bad—for that must be left for 
the future to decide—in order that the foreigner might not 
have it. In the course of a quarter of a century Great Britain 
has extended her colonial Empire by nearly one half, and she 
continues still to extend it. 

Professor Dietrich ScHArEr, Was bedeutet dem’ Deutschen sein Reich? 

(‘What means their Empire to Germans?”] (1912), pp. 10, 11. 


Wherever the German has planted the Imperial flag upon 
non-European uncivilized territory, England has either blocked 
the way or has at least hoisted her flag alongside. It is solely 
due to the fact that England just before had declared, apropos 
of an international conflict, that the present German South- 
West Africa did not belong to her sphere of influence that the 
German flag could be hoisted in Liideritz Bay. The Union 
Jack still waves over Walfisch Bay, although that bay is now 
enclosed by German territory. As soon as the question of the 
occupation of Samoa arose, John Bull was at once on the spot 
with a view to preventing Germany from acquiring it. Scarcely 
had the German flag been raised in the north of New Guinea 

- than the English flag was hoisted on the opposite coast. In 
order that England should evacuate Heligoland, which was 
only of use to her as a means of blockading the mouth of the 
Elbe and Hamburg in case of war, and as a support to the 
English fleet against the German in its capacity as a coaling 
and naval station, Germany had to sacrifice Zanzibar, opposite 
the German coastal territory of East Africa, and to agree to 
round-off British East. Africa. This is the sort of friendly 
service which England has rendered to Germany. England 
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would rather that the once most fertile plain of the civilized 
world, Mesopotamia, should remain a wilderness than sacrifice 
her monopoly of the waterway to India, though there is here 
no question of conquest or possession, but only of a trade route 
for the whole world. 

As for Morocco, only because Germany wished to maintain 
her commercial interests there and to assert the principle of 
the “open door” for the good of all nations, has England made 
common cause against her with France, who wishes to keep 
all for herself. 

Dr. ArtHUR BouTiiner, England und Deutschland, oder der europdische 

Friede (“England and Germany, or the European Peace”] (1912), 
pp. 14-16. 


XXXIV. Tue Price or PEAcE witH ENGLAND. 


No one can deny that a pacific settlement with the great 
Germanic World-Power, Great Britain, would be of the greatest 
advantage to us and even to England herself. It is doubtless 
desirable, therefore, to spare no effort in order to attain this 
end. Nevertheless, we must be quite clear as to the practical 
difficulties which will have to be overcome if German interests 
are to be guaranteed, not only for the present but for the future. 
There are two possibilities of an understanding with England; 
an understanding may be permanent or only provisional. If a 
permanent understanding is to be attained, the most essential 
interests of Germany must be fully assured. Nothing may 
remain which might obstruct her necessary development. 
This demand means for England the renunciation of her 
ascendant position as a World-Power as she claims it to-day, 
and a practical and not merely theoretical acknowledgment of 
Germany’s claim to occupy .an equal position alongside of her. 
England must. give to us in European politics a completely 
free hand, and approve in advance every extension of Germany’s 
power on the Continent which might find expression in a 
Central European Federation or in a war with France. She 
must cease to injure us diplomatically in our efforts to 
develop our Colonial policy, in so far as they are not made 
at her expense. She must agree to any transformation of the 
present territorial status which may be proposed in North 
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Africa in favour of Italy and Germany. She must undertake 
not to stand in the way of Austria’s interests in the Balkans, 
nor to cross Germany’s economic endeavours in Near Asia, 
and she must finally make up her mind no longer to oppose, 
as hitherto, the development of German maritime power and 
the acquisition by the German Empire of coaling stations. 
General FrreDRICH VON BERNHARDI, Unsere Zukunft: ein Mahnwort an 
das deutsche Volk [‘‘Our Future: a Word of Warning to the German 
People”] (1912), pp. 95, 96. 


Just as little as the senseless ideas of attacking England 
would promise success to Germany, just as dangerous would 
be the reverse for England. Apart altogether from the injury 
to England’s trade, which for the duration of the war would 
only benefit America, her first cannon shot in Europe would 
be the signal for insurrection in India and Egypt. Even in the 
most favourable circumstances she would incur enormous 
sacrifice, while in the most unfavourable she would have to 
pay a heavy penalty. Let us hope, however, that friendship 
with England does not mean for us a dishonourable peace, in 
which our own claims would be renounced. Germany covets 
not a yard of English territory, and would gladly guarantee the 
status of the British Empire for all time. Nevertheless, there 
is somewhere a delectable little spot in the sun which is as if 
made to be a German colony, and events will sooner or later 
point it out to us. Only if England, through envy and jealousy 
of German expansion, should keep us out of this our assigned 
acquisition, would these kindred peoples have reasonable cause 
for fighting each other... . . United England and Germany 
could defy all conceivable antagonists and avert both the 
Yellow Peril and the otherwise inevitable domination of 


America. : 
Kart BLErBtrev, Deutschland und England (1909), pp. 236-7. 


XXXV. Tue Poricy or “ENcrRCcLEMENT.” 


It should not be forgotten that it is England who has formed 
against us this coalition—a coalition menacing and unquestion- 
ably unnatural, since it does not rest upon community of 
interests—and has done her best to make our few remaining 
friends disloyal to us. One cannot believe that our blood 
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relationship has the slightest weight for England, or that she 
would be deterred from attacking us by the fact that we have 
never yet crossed swords. Why should England want to fight 
us so long as we had not the boldness to build a navy wherewith 
to protect our coasts and our rapidly growing commerce? That 
fact has entirely changed the situation. If, as yet, Great Britain 
has every reason for not proceeding impetuously and for 
cautiously holding back, we cannot be in any uncertainty that 
she will seize any favourable opportunity for falling on us by 
surprise, serving on us a declaration of war simultaneously with 
the first shells hurled at our coast towns. Even were she disposed 
to peace, her allies will presumably have little inclination to 
be encumbered for no purpose with armaments too heavy to 
be borne long, at least by France. As soon as they believe the 
proper moment to have arrived England will not be able to 
hold back..... If it should come to a struggle, we shall 
meet it with the same consciousness of and will to victory as 
in 1870, remembering that not numbers in themselves make 
victory certain, but that victory will reward those who have 
the longest breath and the last thaler. 

H. Fropentus, Des deutschen Reiches Schicksalstunde [‘‘The German 

Empire’s Hour of Destiny”], pp. 44-5, 87. 


XXXVI. Tue IsoLation or ENGLAND. 


England’s unchanging antagonism to Russia makes Central 
Europe, or, if France keeps aloof. from Central Europe, the 
Triple Alliance Powers, the indicator on the scales. Russia has 
persuaded herself that without Germany’s support she will at 
least feel uncomfortable on her western frontier and will be 
unable to follow her historical course, which presses her east- 
wards. England tries desperately to kindle a European con- 
flagration in order to restrain Russia’s activity in the East. 
Hence the continued machinations of English intriguers in 
the Balkan territories. ... . Fortunately German policy has 
succeeded in bringing Russia and Austria into better relations, 
and therewith Germany’s relation to France has been directly 
strengthened. If the tension created by the French idea of 
revanche does not disappear, it is urgently to Russia’s interests 
to restrain the French Chauvinists, who would weaken her 
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good relations with Germany. On the other hand, France has 
not the slightest occasion to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for England in Egypt and India. ... . Central Europe does 
not need England. England, however, needs us. She has 
always needed us. The difference between the future and the 
past will simply be this: that the Continental States will hence- 
forth draw their trusty swords only for the defence of their 
own interests and that they will compel England to pay for 
every service they render her, and pay immediately and in ‘cash. 

Farrz Bury, Die Weltstellung des Deutschtums [‘‘The World-Position of 

Germanism”’] (1897), p. 16. 


The course of events points to a Greater Britain, with 
17 per cent. of the surface of the globe and 21 per cent. of its 
population, as an empire closed to the rest of the world by 
customs barriers but free fiscally within. It also points to a 
Pan-America with 22 per cent. of ‘the surface and 7 per cent. 
of the population of the earth, forming a similar closed empire. 
As for Russia, which already contains without China 16 per 
cent. of the earth’s surface and 7 per cent. of its population, 
to picture its ascendant position after North China has been 
completely subjugated and absorbed makes one dizzy. What 
can the States of Central Europe do otherwise in view of the 
oppressive power of these gigantic empires than similarly form 
themselves—with or without France—into a counter-alliance 
and join to themselves all the other smaller States which 
supplement the Central European economic area, and which, 
owing to their economic antagonism to Russia or England, 
cannot ally themselves with either of these great empires? 

Ibid., p. 19. 


XXXVII. British Navat SUPREMACY TO BE 
DESTROYED. 


There can be no doubt that the European Continental 
Powers must concentrate their attention upon two things— 
the increase of their navies and simultaneously the ejection 
of England from certain strategical maritime positions which 
are far too favourable to her. The German Emperor with 
statesmanlike insight has long recognised the necessity of the 
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first of these measures. The best’ and most desirable thing is, 
that while maintaining and even further increasing the present 
great armies, navies shall be created equal in strength to the 
English. It is scarcely to be expected, however, that the 
Continental States will be capable of such a gigantic two-fold 
task. In order, therefore, to make financially possible the 
creation of really powerful navies it will be necessary, whether 
we like it or not, to resort to a considerable reduction of the 
land forces. Naturally no State can do that alone. If, however, 
all Continental States unite, then their military power would 
remain precisely proportionately as before, and they would be 
free to give full attention to oversea countries. The armies 
would probably have to be reduced to one-half of their present 
size, but these States would as a result be enabled to carry 
out the necessary increase of their navies. 
L. von Amran, Englands Land- und Seepolitik und die orientaliache Frage 
[‘‘England’s Land and Sea Policy and the Eastern Question ”’] (1902), 
p. 27. 


England has asserted a complete supremacy over the ocean 
routes from any given point in Europe to Southern Asia and 
East Africa to the exclusion of every other Power. Nay, more, 
England attempts to keep all the European Powers under her 
control, in spite of the Suez Canal, and to doom them to 
impotence just as before through the Rock of Gibraltar. 
England acts as if the whole earth was intended by God for 
her people only, and if anyone ventures to make a modest 
protest she replies at once: “We must secure this or that route 
because we might otherwise lose a colony”; and on the Conti- 
nent there are still people who find this logic comprehensible 


and approve it. 
Ibid., p. 31. 


It should not be regarded as possible, yet it is a fact, that 
there was a moment when the German Imperial Chancellor was 
prepared to accept the friendly overtures of England in the 
naval agreement, and it is due to the Emperor that it was not 
done. 

DanteL Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser war’ !—politische Wahrheiten 

und Notwendigkeiten (‘Were I the Emperor !—Political Truths and 
Necessities”} (1912 and 1914), p. 240. 
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XXXVIII. British PowrEr To BE DESTROYED. 


World-policy goes its way, creating and solving complica- 
tions in turn, and so it has come about that the vicissitudes of _ 
the past century have brought Germany into unique relations to 
England. Dynastic ties have both advanced and hindered 
these relations, but economic factors have entered more and 
more into the foreground. Otherwise England extracted the 
benefits of its policy in the preceding centuries without special 
difficulty. In a word it consummated its world-supremacy. 
In optimistic mood the high-spirited Treitschke wrote to 
Gustav Freytag: “The new world tolerates no longer rotten 
conditions. .... I hope still to live to see the collapse of 
English sea-power, which clearly belonged to last century.” 
He completely misjudged the powerful expansive capacity of © 
this [British] Empire: he saw the end when merely the zenith 
had been reached. All the more comprehensible, however, was 
the wish of the fiery herald of our new Empire, this Hutten of 
our time. For what a course of English hostility against our 
German development had he seen with his own eyes! The 
history of his century, to picture which he made his life’s 
work with all the passion of his nature, was bound to awaken 
in him this wish. 

Count Ricuarp Du Movutin-Ecxart, Englands Politik und die Machte 

[‘‘England’s Policy and the Powers”] (1901), p. 42. 


To make plans for the division of the world before victory 
has been won is purposeless, but the main lines of a future 
peace can and must be drawn. In spite of the hatred with 
which France has followed us for over 40 years, we should 
like France to exist still as a Great Power. France, therefore, 
will not be curtailed in Europe, and she will retain in the main 
her North African possessions. Financially, oe she must 
be severely punished. 

Russia’s population of 170 millions must in any event be 
diminished and her capacity for aggression against Central 
Europe be restricted. This will not be a matter of internal 
difficulty, since both in the West and South of the present 
Russian Empire non-Russian nations dwell who would regard 
separation from the Czardom with satisfaction. Our real enemy, 
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however, and not only ours but the enemy of European culture 
in general, which for its own commercial profit was willing to 
deliver Germany up to Muscovy and to destroy the German 
idea in the world, is England. No peace may be concluded with 
England until England’s power for harm has been for ever 
destroyed. It is still too early to speak of the ways and means 
by which this may and will be done, but we know that such 
ways and means can be found, and the resolution to use them 
exists. Only then will Germany’s future be made secure. 
Forbearance towards England is treachery to the future of the 
Fatherland: therefore, Down with English piracy ! 

Dr. Paut Rowrpacn, Der Krieg und die deutsche Politik [(““War and 

German Policy”’] (1914), pp. 99, 1004. 


XXXIX. DisMEMBERMENT OF THE BRITISH 
Empire FORETOLD. 


In a pamphlet entitled Die Abrechnung mit England 
[The Settlement with England ’’], pp. 69 and 72, pub- 
lished in 1900, Dr Karl Eisenhart foretells a war between 
Germany and Great Britain, to take place about 1931, 
in which the latter suffers signal defeat. By the terms 
of peace Great Britain is to cede the following territory : 

-—in Europe, Gibraltar; in Africa, Walfisch Bay, Zanzi- 
bar, Witu and the rest of the British territories in North- 
east Africa and the Niger region; in the South Seas, 
Tonga and the British portion of New Guinea. She is 
also to renounce her right of pre-emption in respect of 
the Portuguese colonies in Africa, as well as her claim to 
the Fiji Islands. No war indemnities are to be claimed, 
but Great Britain is to compensate the English com- 
panies in the ceded territories after Germany has ex- 
propriated them, also to bear the cost of Germany’s 
acquisition from Holland of her portion of New Guinea 
and from Portugal of the Island of Goa and the Portuguese 
portion of Timor, Holland receiving 12 million marks 
and Portugal 16 million marks. Further, Germany is to 

1 “This work was begun several months before the murders of Serajevo 
and completed just as the first great battles were fought on Lorraine and 
Belgian soil.” 
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retrocede Gibraltar to Spain, but to annex Morocco and 
convert it into a colony. Germany is also to place the 
negro republic of Liberia under her protection. 


XL. ConTINENTAL ALLIANCE AGAINST BRITAIN. 


The British Empire is a maritime Empire and can only be 
overcome by naval power. So long as Germany has, both on 
her Western and Eastern frontiers, powerful neighbours against 
whom she must be on guard, Great Britain will always be able 
to outdistance her in maritime power. It is, therefore, a 
question whether German statesmanship can create such a 
situation as will remove antagonisms from the combinations 
of Continental Great Powers and throw these Powers unitedly 
into the scale on behalf of world-policy. ... . 

In view of the threatened realization of the Anglo-Saxon 
Confederation Europe will have no other choice but to combine 
to form a closed customs area. If the transoceanic world is to 
be united under English leadership, the predominance of the 
European Continent can be maintained only by the formation 
of the United States of Europe. Such a United Europe would 
be able to maintain the leadership of the world, both politically 
and commercially, for all time. That combination can only 
be carried through by Germany, and it must therefore become 
the practical aim of German statescraft. In the Triple Alliance, 
as it has existed hitherto, there has been created the natural 
nucleus of such an alliance of States. The task will be to develop 
it first into a Central European Customs League and then to 
aim at securing the adhesion of Russia and France. If the Anglo- 
Saxon world should achieve political union the salvation of 
the rest of the white nations would have to be sought in a 
European Alliance of the kind described, representing a single 
economic area. 

Dr. Cart Persrs, England und die Englinder[‘ England and the tue ua 

(first published in 1904; edition of 1913, pp. 246-7). 


XLI. Miscurer-Makine IN British COLONIES 
ADVOCATED.,. 
Anxious. minds in London speak already of a “German 
danger” in Australia. In the immediate future they fear 
E 
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particularly an attack from us on Canada (“the richest land in 
the world’’). -I do not see why we should not play the devil, as 
we are always so painted upon the walls in England. We might 
make incalculable difficulties for our opponents if we systematic- 
ally followed the policy of colonizing large areas in Canada, 
Australia, and other British colonies which possess self-govern- 
ment and a free suffrage. We should thus get Germans in the 
administration of those colonies, and in this way might exercise 
a highly dangerous and disintegrating influence upon the entire 
British Empire. It might perhaps be possible in this way alone 
to ruin Chamberlain’s idea of Imperial Federation. .. . . 

What, however, if England should defend herself and over- 
trump our best trump cards? What have we to oppose to 
the army of experienced diplomats and intriguers who, as 
numerous as a swarm of bees, flood the streets of the City of 
London every morning? Nothing but the cold iron fist, the 
strongest army that the world has ever seen. It is the only 
weapon which we have and in which we excel England; and 
for that reason there can be no peace for us. Peace can only 
bring advantage to our enemy, who waits for the time when 
Australia will have introduced universal service, and Canada 
built a navy, and until the beautiful Chamberlain idea is trans- 
lated into fact. We are expected to wait quietly until this bas 
been done, and in the meantime agree to everything; for that 
reason Lord Haldane’s visit of conciliation, all the sweet peace 
melodies in Parliament and in the Press, and the deceptive pro- 
mises of expansion for Germany’s colonial empire. . . . . 

We shall work without rest in enlightening the people upon 
the dangers which threaten us from England; we shall not be 
weary of disclosing the secret activities of English agents and 
committees; we shall regard it as our most sacred duty to warn 
the nation without ceasing of the struggle which will and must 
secure to our Empire world-supremacy [Weltherrschaft]. Let 
the pacifist Press spit at us poison and gall, let the members 
of the “Conciliation Committee” stamp such an intention as 
“frivolous” and altogether criminal. We Young Germans are 
of a different opinion; we incite to war because we believe that 
we must not only begin it, but can begin it... . . 

1 Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin in February, 1912, was made on the 
invitation of the German Emperor. 
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What can happen to us at the worst? We should lose our 
colonies, our trade would be destroyed, and a few milliards 
would go to the devil. That is bad enough, but not disastrous. 
England cannot take our bread away with her fleet. We cannot 
be overthrown from the sea. If, however, we succeed in landing 
in England only 100,000 men, England will cease to éxist. 
Such an invasion belongs no longer to the sphere of the 
impossible, as has been shown beyond all doubt by the latest 
British manoeuvres. Let us choose a favourable opportunity 
and seek the assistance of certain technical inventions, and we 
shall succeed in landing 100,000 men and more, and.that the 
more easily if beforehand we distribute gold pieces here and 
there in the British colonies... .. 

If we succeed in uniting with us not only Austria, but 
Russia and Turkey—and we will and shall succeed in so doing, 
since incalculable booty (India, Persia, and Egypt) attracts 
both the latter Powers—we shall possess an enormous military 
power concentrated in a consolidated territory which would 
be in a position to break down the English ring which surrounds 
us. It may be left to the imagination to picture the character 
of such an attack directed against England’s colonies. I mention 
only Egypt, India and South Africa as particularly and indeed 
fatally vulnerable. To capture these three, while protecting our 
fleet to the utmost, will be the principal aim of ourselves and 
our allies in the next war. 

Epmounp Wessr, Krieg oder Frieden mit England? [“‘War or Peace with 

England?”] (1913), pp. 43, 44, 45, 47, 48. 


XLII. ArrirupE oF GERMAN PRESS TOWARDS 
ENGLAND. 


The greatest danger for Germany and England. lies in the 
fact that the unconsidered attitude which characterises a large 
part of the German Press towards the English, and is by no 
means confined to the unthinking masses, has awakened the 
idea that we wish to attack them on a favourable opportunity, 
in order to rob them of their place as the first commercial and 
‘Colonial Power in the world and put ourselves in their place. 
Even granting that German policy entertained such an idea, 
which is not the case, and would be impossible in view of the 

E2 
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fact that the masses are dominated by Social Democracy, 
Ultramontanism, and feudalist-demagogic agrarianism, the 
supreme law of our public attitude towards England should 
be that of the most absolute and most trustworthy reserve. 


Dr. Paut Ronepacn, Deutschland unter den Weltvilkern (‘Germany 
amongst the World-Nations”] (1903), p. 117. 


(B) FRANCE, 
XLITI. SpecuLATIONS UPON A WAR WITH FRANCE. 


After France had come to a definite arrangement over 
Morocco with England in April, 1904, and with Spain in the 
following autumn, she only needed-to bargain with Germany 
in order to incorporate that country, nor can it be seen why 
such an understanding between Germany and France could 
not have been arrived at. In the secret agreement with Spain, 
the French Government had, indeed, already anticipated the 
possibility that Germany would receive a Morocco harbour. 
It must, therefore, have said to itself that the refusal of this 
German demand might possibly involve a casus belli. But a 
war waged by France against Germany would be a catastrophe 
for the Republic, since, should it be beaten, it would be bled 
white, as Bismarck once said, and enfeebled, while if a French 
General had succeeded in conquering our army, his field 
marshal’s bdton would at once have changed into a royal. 
sceptre. A Republic would have to choose between the Scylla 
of defeat and the Charybdis of a new Emperor. There was 
reason sufficient for coming to an agreement with Germany, 
which France knows well would only wage war when challenged 
by her, since we want no more from the French to-day and 
would rather conciliate than excite them. Nor would peace 
have been purchased too dearly by renouncing the Sus territory 
to Germany, for the lion’s part of Morocco would in any case 
have fallen to France. Not Germany and France stood in the 
way of such a division of Morocco, but England. .. . . 

We have to-day nothing more to demand from France; 
for us there is no longer any reason why we should wage war 
with France unless she were to be incited by England to a 
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struggle with us. It must, therefore, be the duty of German 
diplomacy, if war with England should no longer be avoidable, 
to create a casus belli in which no essential interest of France 
is involved. 
AxeL RiekE, Deutschland und England in Marokko und Tripolis (1911), 
pp. 29, 30, 42. 


Let us imagine a very unfavourable yet quite possible 
case. Suppose that England blockades our harbours and 
destroys our sea trade. The neighbouring States supply us 
with a small quantity of foodstuffs either unwillingly or subject 
to all sorts of difficulties. In that event nothing else would 
remain to us except to exercise pressure upon France. We 
should say to her, ‘“‘Hither you put yourself on our side and 
intervene in our favour or we declare war upon you.” C'est la 
guerre! I wish for no great friendship with France, since friend- 
ship with us is not esteemed at all there, but is regarded as 
weakness, and owing to the thought of revenge rooted in the 
French heart is not desired. France must rather serve us in 
critical times as a granary, as a pawn. Not only can we, but 
we must, let that be plainly understood. In that way we should 
secure peace for ourselves and show all the world what we are 
and what we are able todo..... 

France must in times of peace be to us a friend to be taken 
in homeopathic doses, but in case of an unjust war with 
England she must be a friend by compulsion or an enemy. 
France has deserved no other treatment, and for the rest we 
are compelled, by the instinct of self-preservation, to resort 
to such a violent measure. 

Baron Kurt zu Pururrz, Uber Deutschlands auswirtige Politik 

[‘‘On Germany’s Foreign Policy” ] (1912), pp. 8, 9, 17, 18. 


The way to Waterloo is still known in England. Waterloo 
and Belle-Alliance are written with golden letters in the English 
history of war. That, however, will not prevent Albion fighting 
against us to-day, shoulder to shoulder with France. Bismarck 
said in the Reichstag in the critical days of the year 1887, 
“The possibility of a-French attack upon us will arrive when 
France has any reason whatever for believing herself to be 
superior to us, Then I believe war will be certain. When the 
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French think they have more soldiers, better artillery, or better 
alliances, they will strike at once.” 
Count ALEXANDER VON Gersporrr, Die Kriegsbereitschaft der englischen 
Flotte im Jahre 1911 [‘‘The British Navy’s Readiness for War in 
1911”], p. 20. 


It was, in my opinion, the most serious mistake ever com- 
mitted by German policy that a final settling of accounts with ° 
France was not effected at a time when the international 
situation was favourable and success might confidently have 
been expected. There has, indeed, been no lack of opportunities. 
We have only our policy of peace and renunciation to thank 
for the fact that we are placed‘in our present difficult position, 
and are confronted by the momentous choice between resigning 
all claim to world-power or asserting this claim against numeri-. 
cally superior enemies. 

General FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI, Deutschland und der nachste Krieg 

(‘Germany and the Next War”] (1911), p. 275. 


XLIV. THe Untmate Fatr or FRANCE. 


Even if France faithfully observes the Morocco treaty, so 
that we have no ground for complaint, there will still remain 
permanent cause for conflict in our relationship to England, 
whose vassal France is. We must count upon this relationship 
becoming more acute and creating the prospect of an open 
quarrel. It will then be the object of our active policy to give 
France the choice between us and England. In that fateful 
struggle it will be a case of “Whoever is not for me is against 
me.” War would come at once if France decided against us, 

‘ and such a war must be a German war of attack. However 
this war may come, we know what it will mean for us, and 
France must know it as well. Our diplomatists have forgotten 
how to “speak German” to foreign countries; and since Bis- 
marck’s going the French in particular have never heard a 
true German word more; no harm can be done, therefore, if 
they are told from the people that the struggle would be one 
for existence. We have a big account to settle since May 10, 
18711, 

1 Date of the signature of the Treaty of Frankfort. 
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French publicists talk so frankly about the fate of the 
German Empire, in the event of its succumbing to a joint 
Anglo-Russo-French attack, that we need not be silent as to 
the opposite case. The victorious German nation will have to 
demand that menace from France shall cease for ever: France 
must be destroyed. We must also demand the cession of just 
so much French territory as we need to our permanent security, 
and in so doing reference may be made to what has already 
been said as to “evacuation.” We would, finally, take so much 
of the French colonial empire as corresponded to our needs, 
proceeding from the not unjustifiable view that in colonial 
matters, in view of the circumstances of the two peoples, the 
French will always in the last resort be the caretakers for the 
German nation. This is bitter, very bitter, but it is true, and 
needs no further argument. 

DanteL Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser wir’ /—politische Wahrheiten 

und Notwendigkeiten (‘Were I the Emperor!—Political Truths and 
Necessities”] (1912 and 1914), pp. 151-2. 


XLV. THe DISMEMBERMENT OF FRANCE AS A 
RESULT OF War. 


The serious diplomatic reverse which we have sustained in 
the depressing solution of the Morocco question, a reverse which 
might have been avoided with a little firmness, has at last had 
the result of destroying absolutely the belief in the possibility 
of conciliating France. My conviction of the necessity of a 
decisive armed settlement with the hereditary enemy has 
already received confirmation. To-day no serious politician 
can any longer doubt the accuracy of this view, for refusing 
to recognise which the Government must pay with the bitter 
disappointment of last year and the renewed necessity for an 
Army Bill. ‘Only the forcible restriction of France within the 
really French national territories in the North and North-West 
can secure us the necessary tranquillity for the future. Accord- 
ing to our investigation into their population more than seven 
French Departments are still German in spite of the present 
external lingual polish, and do not belong racially to the 
robber-land which has ever expanded at Germany’s expense. 
This old German national soil forms the valuable prize of a 
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future victorious war and the just expiation for the injuries which 
the old German Empire suffered for centuries in impotent 
wrath, when the Louis’ tore these old German territories piece 
by piece from the motherland. 
Kurp von Srrantz, Ihr wollt Elsass und Lothringen?—Wir nehmen 
ganz Lothringen und mehr! [You want Alsace and Lorraine?—We 
shall take all Lorraine and more!”] (1912), p. 68. 


I concede to France her natural independence in so far as 
it can be brought into accord with the German World-Empire 
of the German Nation at which we aim. Nevertheless, in the 
event of our victory, France will not fare otherwise in political 
matters than we should have done in the event of a French 
victory in 1870; indeed, her fate will perhaps be harder than 
ours would have been then. In truth, however, that would be 
no great misfortune. Yes, if only we were barbarians! For the 
Germans living in France, however, it must be regarded as a 
piece of good fortune if they are preserved from unnoticed 
decline, and are enabled by a German victory to participate 
in the higher destinies of the victorious and united German 
race. 

I conceive of a subjugated France divided into three parts 
corresponding with the composition of its population, namely: 
(1) North and north-west; (2) Centre; (3) East and south. 
(1) The north and north-west, comprising broadly the territories 
Artois, Picardy and Normandy, would pass, after a longer or 
shorter time of transition, which would be used in sifting out 
the races and Germanising these territories, to the Civitas 
Germanica ; in other words, would be received into the Imperial 
Union on completely equal terms. The same would apply to 
the Walloon portion of Belgium. (2) The district bordering on 
the centre to the west and south, with a population of about 
20 millions, might remain independent and retain its language, 
republican institutions and self-government, in so far as was 
compatible with the sovereignty of the Empire and with the 
character of that district as part of the German economic 
territory, and with the gradual diffusion of the German language. 
. . . « (3) The chief mass of the non-Germans lies in the east 
and south. The fact that these begin and multiply on the 
frontier of the German Empire prevents us from admitting 
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these districts, like those of the north, into the Imperial Union 
after a short time of transition, or allowing them independence 
like those of the centre and west. Here, instead of preparation 
for colonisation, German colonisation itself must at once take 
place. 
Josrr Lupwic Rumer, Hin pangermanisches Deutschland [“A Pan- 
Germanist Germany”] (1905), pp. 165-7. 


XLVI. Germany’s Minirary SUPERIORITY TO 
FRANCE AND RUvssIA. 


Not the Briton, but the Frenchman and the Russian have 
to fear from us a violent expansion, unless both are willing to 
recognise our national right to existence and expansion. It is, 
and remains, a favourable omen for us that, whether with or 
without Austria, we are able to make our superiority on land 
felt by the French and the Russians. We shall only be able 
to do that, however, when we have made not only our navy 
but our army, the most powerful land weapon the world has 
ever seen, as strong as possible. With such a strong Germany 
neither France, Russia nor England will ever risk war, and we 
shall be able, without resort to arms, to obtain for our descen- 
dants by pacific means what is necessary for our national 
existence. 

Dr. Gzorc Hartmann, Krieg oder Frieden mit England? [“‘ War or Peace 

with England?”] (1912), p. 18. 


(C) THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


XLVII. A Wagnine To BELGIUM AND THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


In my opinion it is time to abandon the policy of tolerance 
as against the Low German neighbouring States and to apply 
one of demands—in other words, to follow here, too, an active 
policy. It must be made clear both to Belgium and Holland 
that the next war will decide their future. As conditions have 
become accentuated in Europe. they should be frankly told 
‘that such small States have forfeited the right to exist, for 
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only that State can assert a valid claim to independence which 
is able to maintain its independence with the sword... . . We 
should guarantee to both countries existence as States, but in 
a restricted form and as part of the German Empire; they 
would certainly have to expect destruction as States if we were 
defeated in war. Whatever the present attitude to Germany 
of the Governments,. Parliaments, and Press of both of these 
small States, it may be anticipated with confidence that if 
forced to choose between the German Empire on the one hand 
and England and France on the other, they would choose the 
latter—in other words, would make the same mistake which 
Hanover, Electoral Hesse, and Nassau made in the Prusso- 
Austrian struggle of 1866; and they will have no reason for 
surprise if the consequences are the same. .. . . In the event 
of annexation they would, as a matter of course, be incorporated 
in Prussia, which in her treatment of the new provinces would 
benefit by her experience of the contumacy of the Danish, 
Polish, and Alsatian populations. 
Dante. Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser wir’ !—politische Wahrheiten 
und Notwendigkeiten [‘‘Were I the Emperor !—Political Truths and 
Necessities”] (1912 and 1914), pp. 153-5. 


(D) AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


XLVIII. German Expansion rn AUSTRIA. 


A grandiose settlement of the South-East of Europe would 
be a thoroughly sound solution [of the population problem] 
on two conditions—first, the creation of such a relationship 
between the German Empire and Austrid-Hungary, in the 
form of a perpetual alliance, as ensured complete and permanent 
solidarity of interests between the two States; and second, 
that the Habsburg Empire assumed an internal form which 
assured to the Germans therein for all time cultural and political 
leadership on both sides of the Leitha. Let these two conditions 
be fulfilled, and no happier solution of the German colonial 
movement could be found than the settlement of our surplus 
population in the thinly-peopled parts of the Danube monarchy. 
At the same time the advance to the Balkans would from the 
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first. be kept in view as soon as these Austrian territories had 
received sufficient population. 
DanreL Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser wir’ !—politische Wahrheiten 
und Notwendigkeiten (“Were I the Emperor !—Political Truths and 
Necessities”] (1912 and 1914), p. 142. 


XLIX. Germany To Dominate Austria-Hunaary. 


Austria with fateful want of sagacity underestimated 
Prussia and her right to exist, and for that reason the war of 
1866 was an absolute necessity. Austria had to learn that a 
State, however old and spacious it may be, which represents 
no political idea, has no right to despise a State which does 
incorporate such an idea. Nevertheless, the war of 1866 and 
the present German Empire are only an episode. Nikolsburg? 
cannot divide territories which are designed by geography and 
history to come together, though their union may not come 
for a long time. Austria needs our colonists, and Germany 
needs Austria for her colonists. 

Dr. PauL ANTON DE LacarpE, Deutsche Schriften [German Writings”) 

(8rd edition, 1892), p. 113. 


However difficult a satisfactory adjustment of conditions 
was made by the events which took place in 1866 and 1871, it 
cannot be impossible to-day, for if it were, the days of the 
German Empire and of Austria-Hungary would be numbered. 
The German Empire needs the surety that its frontiers adjacent 
to Austria shall in no circumstances be those of a hostile State. 
It needs the large uncultivated and semi-cultivated regions of 
Transleitha for colonisation. It must regard the abandonment 
of the Germans settled in the two Leithas as dishonourable. 
In the interest of self-preservation Germany must take steps to 
prevent the erection at her door of a Slav empire which might 
in conjunction with the other Slav empires in the East and 
with France and Denmark make common cause against her. 
Austria needs a dominant race, and in Austria only the Germans 
can be supreme. 

Ibid., p. 397. 
1 Where the Preliminaries of Peace ending the Prusso-Austrian war 
were signed on July 26, 1866. 
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L. A Unton or GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The time has come when the two Empires [Germany and 
Austria-Hungary] should abandon their separation and unite 
permanently by means of a defensive and offensive alliance. 
Both are threatened—the Danube Monarchy worse than the 
German Empire, and it must be clear to both that they have 
really only one aim and one existence, and that after the 
subversion of Austria, the Empire would be over-run by the 
Slavonic world’ and lose its political independence. Formed 
into a unity of 120 million people, the two Empires would again 
become a terrible power; while divided, their enemies treat 
with each separately and regard each as their inferior. If the 
unreliable nations of Austria wish to go over to her enemies, 
it would be easy for them so to do in a commonwealth in which 
they form the majority; it would be otherwise, however, if 
they had to fall away from a powerful union. By the constitu- 
tion of April 16th, 1871, the German Empire is a perpetual 
alliance of the German princes and free cities. There is nothing 
to prevent the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty from joining the 
alliance subject to reservations going far beyond those relating 
to Bavaria. The principal reservation which would have to be 
made would be that of the unrestricted sovereignty of the 
Habsburg territories in regard to administration, and a certain 
independence of their army even in time of war. Austria would 
not send representatives to the Reichstag and would only 
deliberate jointly in the Federal Council in respect of common 
affairs. She would have her own diplomatic representation, 
while the common affair of foreign policy would be carried on 
by a special Council consisting of the Emperors, the Chancellors, 
and the Chief Ministers of the two countries. 

Dr. K. von Wintersretren, Berlin- Bagdad: neue Ziele mitteleuropdischer 

Politik [“‘Berlin-Bagdad: new Aims of Central European Policy”) 
(1913), pp. 23, 24. 


LI. Tue TERMINATION OF THE ALLIANCE WITH 
AvsTRIA-HUNGARY ADVOCATED. 


Regard for ourselves cannot relieve us of the duty of 
examining the question whether in certain circumstances the 
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peace of the world and our own interest might not be better 
served in future without the continuation of a formal alliance 
with Austria-Hungary. Because of the unchanging thirst for 
revenge and prestige of the French nation, France remains 
Germany’s principal: political enemy by land, with or without 
a German-Austrian. alliance. There is every reason to believe 
that in the event of a war with that enemy, we should have to 
‘trust to ourselves alone. The new Army Bill amply enables 
us to do this. Again, in a war with England the German fleet 
would have to bear the brunt of the struggle. The Austrian 
fleet, still small, and owing to the unfortunate financial position 
incapable of rapid increase, could’ only be of serious account 
in the Mediterranean in conjunction with the Italian fleet. 

The third enemy to be taken into consideration is Russia. 
It is a widely prevailing idea that in a war with Russia... . 
seeing that Turkey has disappeared for a time or for ever as 
a serious opponent of Russia, and that Rumania has more 
and more followed a policy of its own, Austrian help would be 
the only help which could be given to us... . . 

Russia, as the protector of the Slavs, must see in Austria 
@ permanent enemy because of the endeavours of the latter 
Power to expand in the Balkan Peninsula. Should a conflict 
between Austria and Russia threaten, however, Germany will 
likewise be threatened so long as she remains Austria’s ally. 
Only for this reason do large influential Russian circles regard 
Germany with hatred and incite Russia more and more to 
strengthen her alliance with France, speculate upon a war 
with Germany as the inevitable event of the future, and even 
make friends with England, Russia’s traditional enemy, in the 
Triple Entente. 

The German-Austrian alliance is ‘the causa causans of the 
Russian hostility against us. The same applies to Rumania, 
whose King, though a member of the Hohenzollern house, 
believes himself compelled, entirely because of the Hungarians 
and much against his own wish, to withdraw more than in the 
past from Germany. . 

What would be the situation if the German-Austrian 
alliance did not exist? What, above all, would be the German- 
Russian situation? Prussia and Russia have for centuries been 
united by dynastic ties, common military successes, and great 
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economic interests which are capable of far greater expansion. 
We seek no territorial conquests in Russia, and assertions to 
the contrary are the conscious lies of pan-Slavist newspapers 
or the “auto-suggestions” regarding German conditions of 
ill-informed Russian circles. 
Government Councillor G., Der Starke ist am méchtigsten allein (‘The 
Strong Man is most powerful alone”) (1914), pp. 7-10. 


LIT. Germany’s Cia To TRIESTE. 


If all the Italians together attack us this port can never 
fall into their hands... . . The least that we must require in 
the South for our trade is an exit on the Adriatic, in order that 
we may always have a free way to all the ports of the Medi- 
terranean. To possess the mouths of the Danube for this 
purpose would be still better. 

Dr. Paut ANTON DE LaGaRDE, Deutsche Schriften [‘‘German Writings” ] 

(8rd edition, 1892), p. 29. 


(E) THE BALKANS. 


LIII. Tur Batkans To BE OPEN TO GERMANY. 


The Balkans must remain open to us; Austria may not 
tolerate a Serbian State on its Southern frontier; the Balkan 
question must be solved by the division of the Turkish provinces; 
neither the re-introduction of Turkish rule nor the setting up of 
a great Russian satrapy is tolerable—so much is certain. It is 
incontestable that the establishment of a Slav federal State 
in the South would make the position of Germany and Austria 
in any circumstances intolerable and untenable. Permanently 
enclosed by a ring of enemies, the great German nation would 
be doomed to complete impotence. Let the question which of 
the three States, Germany, Austria,and Rumania, is worse 
menaced by the present policy be decided as it will, complete 
collapse threatens the last two while the first is threatened 
with exclusion from world-policy and subjection to the arbi- 
trary will of Europe. Or does anyone believe that the iron ring 
of the Latin and Slav peoples would ever again be broken or 
that the German people could again arise against the will of 
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Europe, which has now learnt to know this intolerable rival. 
The much talked of decisive battle between Germanism and 
Slavism has, in fact, broken out already—who perceives it? 
Dr. Aubert Rirrer, Die Kaisermachte und der Balkan [“‘The Imperial 
Powers and the Balkans”| (1914), p. 17. 


LIV. Tue “Drana NACH OSTEN.” 


The lessons taught by the acquisition of the East Indies 
by England contain many suggestions for Germany. If it is 
once recognised that the distant African colonies cannot for a 
long time offer great advantages for Germany, we must, if 
the necessity of expansion is not denied—and no statesman can 
deny it—turn our gaze in another direction. A glance at 
history shows the way. The prosperity of the old German 
Empire came from the Levant and the Far East. For the rest, 
the chief factors were the Danube, the Rhine, Holland and 
Belgium. No one capable of understanding history can doubt 
where the territories must be found which will serve in one ° 

-way or other as German colonies, and where, therefore, the 
German nation’s impulse to expansion will find its goal. It will 
be in the first place the Danubian and Balkan territories. . . .. 

When the Danubian and Balkan territories have passed under 
the aegis of the German Empire, a new and strong tie will of 
itself bind the races of the South and North of Germany. 
It is not difficult to imagine the patriotic energy and enthusiasm 
which would arise in Sauth Germany if the new Empire once 
raised with decision and success the banner of Prince Eugen. 
Economic interest would then go hand in hand with national 
zeal. The unity of the Empire would rest upon firmer founda- 
tions than ever before. 

The chief objection would be the attitude of Austria- 
Hungary, with which we are connected by historical and 
treaty ties. Nevertheless, this objection will disappear when 
statecraft extends the basis of the existing Triple Alliance and 
before all things ensures the closer alliance of Austria-Hungary 
with Germany. The ground for such a work has already been 
sufficiently prepared. It would only consist of pressing Austria- 
Hungary to the Black Sea and covering her rear with the power 
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of the German Empire. That Austria-Hungary would appre- 
ciate these advantages and ally herself by treaty to the Empire 
as Bavaria has done, cannot be open to doubt. The present 
position of Austria-Hungary will in the long run be untenable. 
She must, either seek to regain her earlier position in Germany 
or approach the Black Sea... . . 

The many little States on the Danube and the Balkans 
need not necessarily be abolished. They contain much danger 
both for Austria-Hungary and Germany and are particularly 
dangerous to themselves. These States exist, however, and it 
will be sufficient if they are placed under the aegis of Austria- 
Hungary, closely united with the German Empire as the latter 
will be. 

G. Watpersez, Was Deutschland braucht [““What Germany Needs”] 

(1895), pp. 6, 9, 10, 13. 


(F) TURKEY. 


LY. Tue MAINTENANCE OF TURKEY. 


Austria must protect herself against the Slavo-Russian 
danger. This lies in Europe—on the Russian frontier and in 
the Balkan peninsula, not in Asia. Everything that might be 
undertaken in Asia, particularly in the Ottoman portions of 
that ‘continent, would be superfluous luxury, which might 
bitterly avenge itself. No anti-Turkish policy, therefore, either 
in the Balkans or Asiatic Turkey, and particularly not for 
England’s benefit! Rightly. understood, Austria’s interest 
points to the maintenance of Turkey, but simultaneously to its 
neutralization. All schemes for the partition of Turkey, such 
as Vienna newspaper-diplomats and English statesmen propose, 
are Utopias. In the present world-situation Turkey cannot be 
divided or dispensed with. A war of all against all would be 
the result, and in order to end it Turkey would have to be 
called to life again. 

L. von Amnan, Englands Land- und Seepolitik und die orientalische Frage 

[‘“England’s Land and Sea Policy and the Eastern Question”) 
(1902), p. 20. 
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LVI. TurRKEY TO BE UNDER GERMANY’S INFLUENCE. 


To bring Germany and Turkey together—that is the 
essential purpose of the demand made first by List and after 
him by Moltke, Rodbertus, Lassalle, Roscher, Ernst Hasse, and 
Alexander von Peez, and which the Englishman Johnston and 
the Frenchman Leroy Beaulieu regarded as Germany’s natural 
vocation, which to-day is represented by David Treitsch, 
Rohrbach, Jiéckh and Naumann, and which forms the basis 
of the Pan-German programme. Thus the Imperialistic pro- 
gramme of Germany has long been prepared and acknowledged, 
and the organisation necessary in order to make the nation 
familiar with it has long existed actively in the Pan-German 


An Alliance consisting of Germany, Austria, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Turkey (Constantinople and Near Asia), taking 
the form of a defensive and offensive union, gradually developing 
into an economic unity—this idea can easily be made popular. 
.... The territory of this federation of States is inhabited 
by about 150. million people, comprising 78 million Germans, 
40 million Slavs in six principal races, and 32 million people 
of other races. The German Empire would have the political 
leadership of the federation. That-would be German Imperial- 
ism. Such a federation would hold its own with the greatest 
‘of World-Powers. 

- Dr. AnpeRt Rirrer, Die Kaisermichte und der Balkan [‘‘The Imperial 

Powers and the Balkans”] (1914), pp. 18, 20, 24. 


LVII. Germany as TurKeEy’s REestpuaRy LEGATEE. 


Our yearly increase of population, amounting to about 
‘600,000 souls (1896), forces emigration upon us, and the largest 
part of this emigration has hitherto gone to the United States 
of North America, where it has been almost entirely lost to 
Germanism, economically and nationally. Hence arises. the 
necessity for directing the stream of our emigration to territories 
belonging to the German Empire itself. Our present Colonial 
possessions, however, are only suitable for the reception of a 
small part of any extensive emigration of Germans, particularly 

F 
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from agricultural districts. It is therefore necessary to acquire 
for the German Empire other territories whose climate, soil 
and geographical position will permit of their settlement and 
cultivation by German labour. : 

Decades ago great German economists and thinkers, like 
Helmuth von Moltke, Friedrich List and Wilhelm Roscher, 
pointed to the importance of Asia Minor for German emigration 
and colonisation, and the present troubles in the East are again 
directing the attention of friends of the fatherland to the value 
of those territories on the Euphrates and Tigris which by 
nature are so richly blest but whose economic development 
has in consequence of various circumstances rémained so 
backward. 

We should like again to direct public attention to the 
possibility which the dissolution of Turkey may offer to the 
German Empire of acquiring a territory which might become 
of great economic and political importance for the Empire; 
neither the population of Anatolia nor the less numerous Arab 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia and Syria would be likely to 
cause any special difficulties to German rule, which would be 
just simply because it was German, and ‘with its introduction 
a powerful economic development would, without doubt, be 
given to the country. 

If the German people is to be in a position to maintain 
its position against other nations superior to it in numbers, 
-a larger area for its expansion must be provided. 

Deutschlands Anspriiche an das Tiirkische Erbe {“‘Germany’s Claims to 

the Turkish Inhetitance”], published officially by the Pan-German 
League (1896), pp. 1, 2. 


~ LVIII. Cenrrat- GERMANY AND Near Astra. 


Mesopotamia would be no real peasant State, but there is 
room enough for such a State in Near Asia which, without 
counting Arabia, comprises’1,200,000 square kilometres and has 
only fifteen million inhabitants, while it could feed one hundred 
millions. Should these inhabitants be Asiatics, people of 
yellow or even of black race? Is it not to the interest of Europe 
that the white man should take this country in hand in good 
time, so that the frontier between the races should be pressed 
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eastward instead of westward towards the Bosphorus? Is it 
not a crime against Europe that England would rather introduce 
Hindoos, Coolies and Fellaheen in the land of the Two Rivers 
than allow a part of the territory to go to the Germans?. . . 

Berlin-Bagdad—that is our watchword and aim. Many 
have accepted this watchword, men of all parties, but it should 
resound like a storm signal through the entire land, so that 
the nation should at last have a fixed aim and know what it 
wants and should do. For this watchword would give us the 
peace which is so dear to us. If the peaceful union of the 
German Empire, Austria, the North Balkan States and Turkey 
can lead to a political and economic alliance, and if this work 
succeeds, the nations of Europe will no longer hack each other 
to pieces and German power will be unassailable... . 

By the peaceful work of such a federation of States, Germany 
and Central Europe will obtain all they need—a compact 
economic territory with a population of 150 millions, which 
would be equal to the English, Russian and American agglomera- 
tions, since it produces nearly all the necessary raw materials 
and has in itself great possibilities as a market. The still open 
settlement-territory of Near Asia can for a long time absorb 
all the surplus population of Central Europe. The German 


‘language would become the language of intercourse in a large - 


new territory without the suppression of the languages of the 

small nations, whose cultures, leaning on that of Germany, 

would be able to develop unhindered, like their political 

autonomy, on their own national soil. Habsburg-Lorraine, the 

Rumanian Hohenzollern, and the Coburg of Bulgaria would 
_ enter into the ‘circle of German princes. 


Dr. K. von WINTERSTETTEN, Berlin- Bagdad : neue Ziele mitteleuropdischer_ 


Politik [“ Berlin-Bagdad: new Aims of Central European Policy”) 
(1913), pp. 46, 47, 48, 50. 


LIX. Tue Poticy or THE “OpEN Door” 
in Asiatic TURKEY. 


In Asiatic Turkey there lies possibly a large future for 
Germany. As has already been emphasized, however, Germany’s 
political position to Turkey is distinguished from that of all 
other European Powers by the fact that in complete sincerity 

F2 
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we demand for ourselves not a yard of Turkish territory either 
in Europe, Asia or Africa, but only have the wish and the 
interest to find in the Turkish Empire a market for the sale 
of our goods and a source of raw products for our industry, 
whereby we wish to make, vis-d-vis the nations competing with 
us, no other claim than that of the conditional ‘‘Open door.” 

Dr. Paut Rowrpacn, Deulschland unter den Weltvélkern [“Germany 

amongst the World-Nations”] (1903), pp. 52, 53. 


(G) MOROCCO. : 


\ LX. Tue Aneio-Frenc& AGREEMENT. 


We are. richer by a disappointment. That which seemed 
most unfortunate has happened: France and England, which 
were antagonists in East Africa, have settled the disputes 
outstanding between them, by an arrangement by which France 
receives Morocco, Spain is disregarded, and the German Empire 
is reduced by both the treaty Powers to the level of Spain, 
not even being admitted to the negotiations, though France 
in the late autumn of last year made inquiries in Berlin as to 
a settlement regarding Morocco, thereby acknowledging -that 
the Morocco question could not be decided without the ‘partici- 
pation of the German Empire. 

A world-political decision of the first magnitude ‘has been 
taken; a territory of world-political and world-economical 
importance has been disposed of; the last piece of God’s earth 
which was indispensable to us has been gambled away for 
ever. This may not be: the German Empire ‘cannot tolerate 
‘it: German statesmen cannot expect it of the German nation 
and its honour; they dare not even take upon themselves such 
a responsibility before history. Morocco cannot and must not 
be lost to us. The political world-situation and the necessity 
that Germany should have a foot-hold in the country places 
in our hands the means of saving at the last moment what a 
self-confident and far-seeing statesmanship would never have 
jeopardised by indecision and procrastination. We must 
answer with a decisive ‘‘No” the question “Is Morocco lost to 
us?” We must brace ourselves to the political will to assert 
this “No,” and Morocco will be saved... . 
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The present world-situation is so favourable for us that we 
should sin against the future if we failed to use it. Who are 
the antagonists with whom we have to do? As Spain does not 
count, being defenceless, they are France and England. Both 
are immediately interested in East Asia and may any moment 
be at war, in spite of their present friendship. England is the 
less interested, since we do not wish to have the Mediterranean 
coast. France thinks, indeed, that she has a claim to all 
Morocco; in the existing political conjuncture she will be glad 
if we leave to her what we do not want. The question remains 
—what should be the extent of our occupation of the country? 
The foregoing considerations will make that clear: we shall 
not be satisfied with one or even two harbours; we must have 
the entire Atlantic coast, since we cannot otherwise develop, 
as we should be dependent upon co-proprietors of the coast. 

Hetyricn Cuass, Marokko verloren? [‘‘Is Morocco lost?”] (1904), 

pp. 3, 4, 9. 


. 


LXI. Tue Aaapir EpIsope. 


The despatch of a war-ship to the south of the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco was greeted in the German Empire by the 
overwhelming majority of the nation with joyous satisfaction 
—we might even say with enthusiasm; after long years of 
inertia and indifference the nation sees in the act the first step 
towards a policy of resolution as regards foreign Powers, and it 
is determined to support the Government in such a policy. It is 
satisfactory in the highest degree to observe how unanimously. 
public opinion endorsed that measure, which was called for 
by thé necessity of protecting important German interests in 
South Morocco, and it may be expected that in ‘the further 
treatment of the Morocco question the Imperial Government" 
will be conscious that the support of the nation is behind it. 

It can be assumed as extremely probable that the appear- 
ance of the little German vessel at Agadir will re-open the 
Morocco question,.so that the negotiations which will arise 
out of the immediate occasion of the incident, viz. the need 
of affording: protection to the German subjects in South 
Morocoo by reason of the prevailing insecurity, will be extended 
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to the decisive settlement of the fate of the Shereefian 
Empire. 


Herveicu Cuass, West-Marokko Deutsch! [** West Morocco. German !”] 
(1911), p. 1. 


We are of opinion that the situation in Morocco has become 
quite untenable, and untenable because of the action taken 
by France. Because of that, and of the German interests which 
have to be protected, we hold that negotiations should be 
opened with a view to the partition of the country. In these 
negotiations it must be clear from the beginning that the 
German nation wants no conference; no “international forum” 
’ should be allowed to decide upon German claims; Germany 
can negotiate only with the Powers interested. The idea of 
compensation or satisfaction outside Morocco cannot be enter- 
tained. Nor will a harbour on the west coast of Morocco, 
whether as a trade centre or a naval depot, satisfy us; we must 
have territory corresponding to Germany’s needs—a colony. 

Ibid., p. 19. 


The news of the arrival of the Panther at Agadir fell 
upon the land like a beautiful spring day and all hearts loudly 
hailed the new Bismarck; a joyous shout, a-cry of relief, “At 
last!”’ went forth....Yes, that was the German people of 
better days; the combatant. race of old which was determined 
not to be unworthy of its sires, and the nation’s blessings 
and proud hopes accompanied the Berlin on its journey to 
Morocco. To many that time will remain unforgettable, since 
it proved once again that we were still the heirs of the heroes 
of 1870-71, although their blood only wells up in us in days 
of national joy or sorrow. 

Nevertheless, it was to be otherwise. We had once again 
to give way to England. Anger raged in the soul of many a 
German; old pictures of the past rose to his memory; recollec- 
tions of earlier humiliations and impudent English demands; 
the ardent longing, after years of hope and doubt, fear and 
dread, to have done with the eternal policy of surrender and 
cringing before England—this hope was again disappointed.. 
It had been believed that the great moment had come, in which 
the German Government would present its account to the | 
Western Powers and, if necessary, sign the discharge only 
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with a bloody sword; and the blood boiled in many a manly 
heart when once again the habitual order to surrender was 
issued from Berlin, the seat of diplomatic sneaking. 
Dr. E. Harti, Preussen-Deutschlands diplomatische Niederlagen und deren 
Folgen in der Geschichte [‘‘Prusso-Germany’s Diplomatic Reverses 
and their Consequences in History”] (1912), pp. 134-5. 


LXII. German Ciarms tn Morocco. 


How comes it that there is talk now of Germany’s reverse? 
The opponents of the policy of the German Government, in 
so far as they are pan-Germans, reply “We wanted the Sus 
territory! and we have not got it. We have withdrawn our 
demands instead of defending them with the sword.” That 
the Sus territory was originally one of the German demands 
for compensation is a widely prevailing view which hitherto 
no semi-official contradictions have been able to dispose of. 

AxeL Rieke, Deutschland und England in Marokko und Tripolis (1911), 

p. 28. 


Let the fact be twisted and turned as it may, quite apart 
from the contentions of the Pan-Germanist League, which has 
been particularly active on the Morocco question and appears 
to have good reasons for its action, every serious politician 
must allow that the ardent jubilation which greeted the Govern- 
ment immediately after the Agadir incident was a response to 
an act done by that same Government and sprang from the 
instinctive feeling of liberation from the incubus of the past 
Morocco policy—from the opinion that a greaf coup was to 
be attempted, and from the hope that this coup would succeed. 
The call for a German settlement colony in West Morocco 
resounded loud and generally throughout the Empire, and the 
valuable Sus, the hinterland of ‘Agadir, appeared to be the aim 
of German policy. Herren von Bethmann-Hollweg and Kider- 
len-Wichter deny that they ever sought to acquire territory 

1 “The region of Morocco which is richest in natural treasures is 
undoubtedly the South-west, Sus, on the sea between Atlas and Anti-Atlas. 
It is also richly watered, has fertile soil, and could to a large extent be changed 

- into a Huerta where, besides Southern fruit trees and particularly date palms, 
earth-nuts could be grown.”’—Dr. Albert Wirth, Die Enischeidung tiber Marokko 
{‘‘The Decision regarding Morocco”] (1911), p. 10. 
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in Morocco, although the French and English Governments 
quite evidently assumed it, and although German public 
opinion in general interpreted the appearance of the Panther 
at Agadir in that sense. Disregarding the question whether 
the Foreign Office originally intended to acquire a piece of 
Morocco or not, and without entering into the still undecided 
dispute between the Foreign Office and the Pan-Germanist 
League on the subject, the issue was sufficient to excite the 
anger and indignation of every German concerned for the 
reputation of his country. If we went to Agadir merely in 
order to make vis-d-vis France “acte de presence,” and to 
-acquire a piece of the Congo region, it was both psychologically 
and politically an unparalleled act of shortsightedness, and for 
our statesmen in authority simply a monstrosity. If we went 
to Agadir without being clear that the step meant war, unless 
either France or Germany was to be humiliated, it was a 
political miscalculation impossible to believe. The abandon- 
ment of Morocco to France is a political sin against the future 
of our nation. 
Dante, Frymann, Wenn ich der Kaiser wir’ !—-politische Wahrheiten 
und Notwendigkeiten [‘‘Were I the Emperor !—Political Truths and 
Necessities” ] (1912 and 1914), pp. 13, 14. 


LXIII. In Derencre oF THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


A German statesman who established a German-Moroccan 
colony would weld the two Western Powers inseparably and 
perhaps convert the Triple Entente into a Triple Alliance. For 
England, immeasurably embittered, would then perhaps openly 
join the Franco-Russian Alliance, from’ which it has hitherto 
formally kept aloof. The fruits of the Potsdam Agreement 
would, in that event, be lost to us, because the Russians would 
be compelled to prefer an English alliance to Germany’s 
friendship. : é 

The German nation will be wise, therefore, if it refuses to 
embrace the idea of a German-Morocco for which the Pan- 
Germans want to win its enthusiasm... .If we abandon Morocco 
to sensitive France we shall be making a great sacrifice in the 

. interest of a good understanding between the Powers, not be- 
cause we could wish a Mauretanian colony ourselves, but be- 
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* cause of the strengthening of her political and military position 
which France would gain if she were to dominate the whole of 


North-West Africa and infuse it more or less with French ideas. . 


But we should never consent to the realization of these high- 
flown dreams of our restless neighbour unless the French 
Republic gave us very considerable territorial concessions on 
the Gulf of Guinea. 


E. DanrExs, in the Preussjsche Johrbiicher, August, 1911, pp. 397-401. 


When the German merchants interested in Morocco wished 
to compel the German Government to support their economic 
expansion by political measures, the Government had to face 
the question whether the importance of these economic in- 
terests was so great from the standpoint of the nation at large as 
to justify Germany in accentuating the difficulty of her situation 
- by acquiring an exposed colany which it would be difficult to 
defend, and perhaps ultimately facing a war against the Hntente 
Cordiale. When, influenced no doubt by the consideration that 
Morocco would not sink into the sea simply because a French 
Protectorate was proclaimed over it, and might be had for the 
cost of war at a later date, the Government answered this 
question in the negative, and undertook to promote the economic 
interests of the Germans only within the limits imposed by con- 


siderations of geheral policy, a large part of the German nation © 


regarded its attitude as an inadequate fulfilment of its political 
duties. 


J. J. Rueporrrer, Grundziige der Weltpolitik in der Gegenwart [‘‘Outlines 
of World-Policy in the Present”] (1913), p. 56. 


(H) SOUTH AMERICA. 


LXIV. Tue Monroz Doctrine. 


We [Germans] least of all have occasion to support any 
nation, particularly one of the four Great Powers, in the further 
increase of their world-dominion, without ample assistance in 
return, as has been wrongly done by the recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine at the Hague Conference. It was necessary 
neither to acknowledge nor reject the doctrine; all that was 


needful was the reserve of a cautious merchant who never knows 
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whether a good bargain can be made or not. For many reasons ~ 
we shall certainly not strive after political annexations in South 
America, but that we should not do so out of regard for the 
United States is to renounce a right in respect of the globe which 
every European State shares with the Yankee, to which the 
latter has no preferential claim, and which we should only forgo 
at the proper time in consideration of ample payment. Now, 
however, the Yankee has pocketed his Monroe Doctrine charter, 
which may prove to have an incalculable value,—and what has he 
given to Europe in return? Nothing except a practical example 
of the greatest immodesty, since he now retains into the bargain 
the right to a joint voice in all questions of the Old World—the 
Chinese question in East Africa, the Jewish question in Russia, 
the Liberian question in Africa, etc. 


Dr. Grore Hartmann, Krieg oder Frieden mit England? [‘‘War or Peace 
with England?”] (1912), pp. 32, 33. 


One may think of the Monroe Doctrine as he will; should it 
be maintained, however, it will give to the American States, 
from North to South, a stability and cohesion which cannot be 
easily shaken from Europe. Nevertheless, Washington now dis- 
regards and makes holes in the Monroe Doctrine, by taking 
possession of the Hawaiian Islands and retaining Samoa. And 
why? Because the interests of maritime intercourse are valued 
more highly than even a powerful tradition like the Monroe 
Doctrine, because it is desired to assert supremacy over the 
trade routes with East Asia from Hawaii and to assert from 
Samoa further strong influence thereupon. Intrinsically Hawaii 
and Samoa themselves are not worth the risk which Washing- 
ton undertakes; it is rather their position in the line of trade 
routes which gives to them importance and calls forth the 
interest and jealousy of the great States. : 

Pau Denn, Kommende Weltwirtschaftspolitik [“‘Coming POHOY, of World- 

Economy”] (1898), pp. 103, 104. 


Prince Bismarck has described this doctrine as an incredible 
impertinence. Since that judgment was passed upon this “over- 
estimation of [North American] claims and under-estimation 
of the independence of other American and European Powers,” 
the Monroe Doctrine has grown still further, and to-day it 
really consists in the claim of the United States to supremacy 
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over all America. This doctrine has merely the importance of 
such a one-sided demand as is expressed in the well-known 
demand of the English, “Africa English from the Cape to the 
Nile,” so long as.it is not acknowledged as rightful by other 
States, and therewith has become a part of international law. 
Of this, however, there was in the past no question. 

Dr. Ernst Hasse, Weltpolitik, Imperialismus, und Kolonialpolitik [‘‘ World- 

Policy, Imperialism, and Colonial Policy”] (1908), p. 23. 


LXV. German Expansion In SoutH AMERICA. 


Here lies a field for German influence and the increase of 
German power in the world. South America is the only Conti- 
‘nent whose future has not yet been determined, while Asia for 
the most part falls to Russia and perhaps one day will fall to 
her altogether, Australia belongs to England, and Africa to — 
several States—particularly France and England—-whose re- 
adjustments of power will influence and decide the fate of 
-various parts of that Continent. In South America, if the 
supremacy of any of the great mercantile Powers can be 
recognised at all, Germany is the most powerful factor in 
commerce and she is also on the way to capture the shipping 
trade. For this reason it is desirable to make this strong position 
so secure that it cannot be taken away, and it is indeed time for 
Germany to defend her place in that Continent, since with the 
present distribution of political power in the world it cannot be 
denied that there are now only three real World-Powers, 
namely, Great Britain, the Russian Empire, and the United 
States. The German Empire and France take only a secondary 
place, and in spite of their African and South Sea possessions, 
can hardly be regarded as World-Powers. If the German 
Empire would win back its rapidly disappearing second position 
amongst the leading Powers of the world, it must endeavour to 
acquire decisive influence where it is still to be had, namely 
in South America, yet not in the form of acquisitions of territory 
which would embitter the population as in Kiaochow, but in 
the formation of a politico-commercial and industrial and, if 
necessary, also military support for the South American States 
against the growing covetousness of the United States. To 
this end the German Empire must be strong enough to oppose 
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the United States energetically and to take account of the 
commercial hostility of Great Britain, which already exists 
sufficiently, and it myst therefore seek to ally itself unreservedly 
with that Power which has practically no interest at all in 
South America, namely Russia, which would naturally in return 
be given a free hand in’ Asia. This policy is all the more to be 
recommended since Russia is the natural enemy of Great Britain 
and also of the United States, and since we already, at the time 
of so clear-sighted a ruler as William I, and the greatest states- 
man of our history, Bismarck, stood in close friendship, or at 
least in treaty relationships, with Russia. 

Dr. WILHELM StEvers, Siidamerika und die deutschen Interessen [‘‘South 

- America and German Interests”] (1903), pp. 93-95. 


It would be an unpardonable act of political folly if we en- 
tirely put from us the idea of extending our nationality in South 
“ America because the North Americans have been lulled by. the 
dream that the whole of that Continent belongs by divine and 
human right to them and to them alone. The moral kernel of 
the Monroe Doctrine perished on the day that the document 
relating to the annexation of the Philippines was signed by 
McKinley. Therewith America abandoned the duty which 
followed from the tacit agrdement: “If you will not mix in 
American affairs, I will not mix in non-American,” and gave us 
the right to oppose this doctrine of Greater America with the 
Greater German doctrine, ‘European interests and with them 
German interests exist in America likewise in case we have the 
power to maintain them,”’ We shall not forbear to accustom 
America gradually to this theory.... 
Comparing the area and population of America and Germany, 
it is seen that in Germany every inhabitant must be satisfied 
“with ¢;th of the space enjoyed by an American. It follows that 
we need foreign territories for colonization fourteen times more 
necessarily than the North Americans, and for that reason can- 
not allow ourselves to be simply shut out from the most un- 
peopled yet richest parts of the earth in South America. South 
America can be as easily and quickly reached by us on the 
ocean as by the North Americans, and the small territorial 
connection between the two halves of thé Continent will sooner 
or later cease entirely by the construction of a Central American 
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canal. Equal treatment with the Union in South America is 
the theory which we must set against the Monroe Doctrine and 
which we rust be prepared at the right moment to defend with 
force... . : 

Only when the question whether Germany will simply fall 
in with the American order in South America “Hands off!” has 
been answered negatively shall we be able with a good con- 
science to systematically promote further emigration to South 
American territories in the interest of our national future. 

Dr. Wi.HELm Wrixtzer, Der Kampf um das Deutschtum—Die Deutschen 

in tropischen Amerika (‘The Struggle of Germanism—The Germans 
in Tropical America”] (1900), pp. 78, 79, 82. 


pn Te 


V. SCHEMES OF DOMINATION. 


LXVI. German Hegemony IN EvROPE. 


The strongest Germanic State of the Continent must exercise 
hegemony therein. The smaller States must sacrifice so much- 
of their independence and language as is necessary to the per- 
manent security of a new imperial unity. The question whether 
armed force will be necessary is a secondary matter. It is, how- 
ever, important that the States aiming at hegemony shall dis- 
pose of sufficient intellectual, economic and military power in 
order to be able to achieve and maintain this aim. Which 
State must this be? It can only be the German Empire, which 
is in’need of more territory. The moral position is so far favour- 
able to the smaller German States concerned that fratricidal 
-military measures by Germany against these States will not be 
necessary. Everything depends upon Germany obtaining, by 
the subjugation of France, unconditional hegemony in Central 
and Western Europe, together with the simultaneous or im- 
mediately subsequent incorporation of the German provinces of 
Austria in some form corresponding to our German racial in- - 
tentions. The natural pressure of this new German Empire will 
be so great that, nolens volens, the adjacent smaller Germanic 
States will be compelled to attach themselves to this Empire on 
such conditions as we may impose. Thus, the present position 
of the Germans of Europe resembles that of the Germans before 
the establishment of the Empire, since in this case—just as was 
the case with Austria formerly—the Anglo-Saxon States cannot 
for practical reasons be included within any conceivable period. 

Joser Lupwic Rumer, Hin pangermanisches Deutschland [‘‘A Pan- 

Germanist Germany”] (1905), pp. 119, 120. 


Our Continental power must be founded unshakably by 
extending the sphere of that power in Europe. It is evident that 
this involves no thought of a policy of. conquest; such a thing 
would be contrary to the spirit of the time and to our own real 
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advantage, since we could only acquire in Europe territories 
whose forced population would always be hostile to us. Never- 
theless, it appears necessary to have a final settlement with 
France and also quite possible to supplement the Triple Alliance 
by a Central European Confederation of States, each preserving 
its complete independence, thereby not only greatly improving 
our military position but obtaining an extended basis for our 
- oversea policy. This Confederation of States must attach itself 
_ to the Triple Alliance and the latter must extend its existing 
. character. Its purely defensive provisions have shown them- 
selves to be inadequate to do justice to the interests of all con- 
cerned. They must therefore take the wider form of a protective 
and defensive alliance, subject to a quite definite statement of 
the interests which shall be regarded as reciprocal. Only when 
we have reached this goal, and have freed ourselves from the 
position of restraint which now hinders our free action in every 
direction, can we think of discharging the second duty which 
historical conditions impose upon us, namely, the development 
of our Colonial Empire and the strengthening of our world 
position. If we would secure to the German character the 
respect. which is due to it, and would win for the German 
intellect,.German work, and German idealism the influence 
which in view of their cultural importance belongs to them, we 
must obtain a firm footing in the earth and create everywhere 

points of support for our cultural mission. ~ 
General Frimprich von Bernuarpi, Unsere Zukunft: ein Mahnwort 
an das deutsche Volk (“Our Future: a Word of Warning to the German 

People” (1912), p. 40. 


LXVII. An Emprre oF GREATER GERMANY. 


Never has it happened in history that a nation like the 
Germans, after such victories as those of 1864-1870, has stood 
still half-way upon its forward course....Everybody is to-day 
clear that the German nation goes much too far in its attitude 
of peaceableness towards the rest of the world—that in its 
endeavour to protect what it has acquired, it lulls its own 
citizens into the slumber of the satiated,and abandons its fellow- 
countrymen abroad to national decay. Nevertheless, we would 
not recommend a policy of conquest. It would suffice to cede 
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to neighbouring States their natural development, subject to 
the one condition that they will honourably respect the pro-, 
perty of Germanism in those States. In the case of Holand and 
Switzerland this condition is fulfilled, but it is not so in Belgium, 
Austria and Russia... . 

It appears to us that the agglomeration ot all Germans living 
together in Central Europe in a federal Greater Germany would 
be possible without any wars of conquest on our side, either on . 
the West or the South, though as a final remedy a repetition of 
the events of 1866 would have to be considered. We should not, 
need to compel the two Netherlands to enter this Greater 
German federation. They will come to us of themselves as 
petitioners when their economic or political independence can 
no longer be maintained. The same would apply to Switzerland 
if Italy took from her Ticino and France her French territory. 
The present State-structure of Austria-Hungary would fall into 
pieces; its dissolution is imminent as soon as the present ruler 
passes away. The Germans would go to Austria-Hungary be- 
cause called thereto. Only a settlement between Western 
Europe and Russia appears scarcely conceivable without war. 
Nevertheless, we repeat that we Germans have no interest in 
accelerating such events. They will, however, come without 
any effort of ours. May we only be prepared! 

Grossdeutschland und Mitteleuropa um das Jahr 1950 [‘‘Greater Germany 


and Central Europe about the year 1950”]. Von einem Alldeutschen 
(1895), pp. 9, 10. 


LXVIII. A Cmvrrar, European Customs Union. 


The creation of a Central European Customs Union is the 
greatest task of the present generation. Unfortunately the old 
plans of Friedrich List have so much passed out of the conscious- 
ness of our time that it will be necessary again to create a new 
foundation of such a Customs Uniaqn scheme, and, therefore, to 
answer the preliminary question ——What States should such a 
Union comprise? This question is still an open one, and there 
are. as many representatives of the opinion that it. should be 
restricted to the German Empire and Austria-Hungary, as there 
are of those who contend that it should comprise all Europe with 
the exception of Russia and Great Britain. It is most likely that 
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the Union will be confined to the German Empire, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium and Holland, with, perhaps, Switzerland 
and Rumania. 
Dr. Ernst Hassz, Weltpolitik, Imperialismus, und Kolonialpolitik [“‘ World- 
Policy, Imperialism, and Colonial Policy”] (1908), p. 49. 


LXIX. German DomINATION ON THE EUROPEAN 
CoNTINENT. 


The repartition of the Continent is advocated in 
Grossdeutschland und Mitteleuropa um das Jahr 1950: 
Von einem Alldeutschen [‘Greater. Germany and Central 
Europe about the year 1950: By agen Gemey f (1895). 
Of the “natural frontiers” of Germanism in Europe 
the writer says: 


In the North the sea has fixed the natural frontiers of Ger- 
manism. Since the completion of the North and Baltic Sea 
canal, she requires no extension on the Jutland Peninsula. The 
Danes, therefore, have no need to fear a German desire for 
expansion. We can leave it to them to decide whether they wish 
to regard themselves more or less as members of the pan-Ger- 
manic family of nations—they will always be welcome to us as 
friends and no longer dangerous to us as enemies. The natural 
Western frontier of the German nation leads from the Ardennes 
and the Vosges over the Jura to Mont Blanc, the “summit of 
three nations,” lying between Germany, France and Italy. We 
are divided from the Italians by the Monte Rosa, Simplon, St 
Gothard, Spliigen, Septimer, Maloja, Bernina, Stilfser Joch, 
Ortler, Adamello, Brenta, and the Dolomites. 

A glance at the map shows that the lingual territory of the 
German nation corresponds broadly to these natural Western 
and Southern boundaries of Germany, but its political territory 
only partially. To the South-East and to the South, natural 
limits to the extension of Germanism are not fixed, and for that 
reason the lingual territory of the Germans has for more than a 
thousand years continually pressed South-East and North- 
East. In future it cannot and will not be otherwise than that 
the national power of the Germans will similarly press forward in 
the same direction. But where? Who can say that? 


@ 
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The following is the ““Pan-German’s” scheme for the 
assertion of German domination in Central Europe: 


The Netherlands. When our Low German kinsmen have 
overcome their childish fear of annexation by Prussia they will 
understand that the attachment of the Netherlands to Greater 
Germany is to their own advantage. The Dutch may be 
guaranteed their justifiable peculiarities. Ihasmuch as the 
kingdom of the Netherlands will enter not only the German 
Customs Union but the Greater German Federal State as an 
equal member it will renounce its separate navy, but will retain 
an independent army corps, with “reserve rights” like those of 
Bavaria; it will form its own colonial army, and it can remain 
in possession of its colonies, and even take over the adminis- 
tration of [German] New Guinea and all the German colonies 
in the South Seas (p. 13). 


Belgium. The [racial] convulsions which threaten Belgium 
will assuredly compel the German Empire to intervene in the 
country. It will then depend on the attitude of France to 
Germany whether the Walloon territory will become a French 
or a German margravate. Only the Flemish portion of Belgium 
‘ean be admitted into the Greater German Confederation on 
equal terms with the other States. The Kingdom of Flanders 
would, like Holland, renounce the maintenance of its own navy; 
would cede Antwerp to the German Empire as an Imperial 

_ fortress and naval station, but would retain its own army 
corps, subject to “reserve rights” like those of Saxony and 
Wurtemberg. The Congo State would be administered from 
Flanders (p. 14). 


Luxemburg, Luxemburg will receive from Belgium the 
German-speaking district of Arlon, and will remain in the 
German Customs Union, will join the German Empire, but not 
the Greater German Confederation; it will conclude with 
Prussia a military convention on the pattern of that with 
Brunswick, and Luxemburg [town] will become an Imperial 
fortress (pp. 14, 15). 


France. In regard to the question whether the still out- 
standing antagonisms between Germany and France will have 
to be decided by a second war, France must recognise that even 
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in the event of defeat Germany would have to struggle again and 
again for the reacquisition of Strassburg and Metz, Alsace and 
Lorraine. On the other hand, we Germans have only to ask our- 
selves, what should we take from France in addition to an in- 
demnity in the event of victory? We should certainly not take 
French territory, or at most the fortress of Belfort and its 
environs: such a gain, however, would not be worth a great war. 
Should not Germany and France, therefore, come to a pacific 
settlement—naturally at the expense of others, as statesmen 
of ‘“real-political” sentiments always do? It has often been 
pointed out that France with the help of Germany can eject 
England from Egypt, and if the frontiers of France really need 
rectification in Europe it could be done by acquiring two 
regions in the north-east and south-east, viz., the Walloon 
portion of Belgium and French Switzerland. Should it come to 
a decisive war between France and the Triple Alliance, however, 
it would be necessary, in order to keep France quiet, to give the 
French-speaking district of Flanders (Dunkirk, etc.) to Belgium, 
the French West African colonies to Germany, and Nice, Savoy, 
Corsica, and North Africa to Italy (pp. 15,16). 


Switzerland. The transference of the French-speaking dis- 
trict of Switzerland as far as Martigny, Freiburg and Biel to 
France and of Ticino to Italy affects Swiss interests, but no 
interests of Germany from the standpoint either of peace or 
war. Germany does not need Switzerland, but the latter needs 
the protection of the German Empire. It may be left to Switzer- 
land, therefore, to decide whether it will enter the German 
Customs Union and the Greater German Confederation or the 
German Empire in its present extent or cut down to its German 
territory (p17). 7 . 


Italy. Germany can never finally renounce her claim to own 
‘Trieste, and Italy can never push forward her northern frontier 
against Germany’s will. Whether Italy will receive Savoy, Nice, 
Corsica and the ardently coveted possessions of France in North 
Africa will depend upon whether France keeps the peace, and in 
the case of war, upon what sort of a peace Germany concludes 
with France. Ticino will hardly fall to Italy except with the 
‘assent of Germany and France, and South Tirol only with the 
assent of Germany and Austria (p. 18). 


a2 os 
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Austria-Hungary: The extrusion of Austria from the Ger- 
manic Federation in 1866 was not a self-purpose, but only a 
means to an end, which was to weld the rest of the Federation 
into a German national State under Prussian leadership capable 
of existence. Nevertheless, it would be doing a great injustice 
to the Gotha party!, and to Bismarck who realised their plans, 
to regard the German Empire of 1871 and the exclusion there- 
from of Austria as the final aim of all German national develop- 
ment....We German Imperialists should not benefit by the dis- 
integration of the present structure of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy; otherwise, when the partition of this territory be- 
tween Russia and Germany was suggested, Prince Bismarck 
would not have concluded the Triple Alliance for its protection. 
No one in Germany wishes to wage war against that monarchy 
in order to precipitate its collapse, as is believed in certain 
circles in Austria. We Imperialists would be quite satisfied with 
the economic and political adhesion of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy to the German Empire in the form, say, of a Customs 
Alliance, but only subject to the condition that the territorial 
status of the German nation in Austria and Hungary shall be 
maintained. 

Who would pretend to deny, however, that powerful forces, 
particularly the Magyars and the Czechs, are working un- 
ceasingly for the destruction of the Habsburg monarchy?... 
Should the Magyars and Czechs and their allies succeed in their 
designs, new State formations would arise, the character of 
which we could not attempt to prophesy. .Should the Austrian 
political system be maintained substantially as at present, it 
will have to pay regard to the interests of those whose co- 
gperation has assisted in its preservation. These interests would 
be served by territorial adjustments somewhat as follows: 
Galicia and the Bukowina would be detached from the Austrian 
monarchy and would form the nucleus of Kingdoms of Poland 
and Ruthenia, to be formed in the main out of Russian territory, 
Ruthenia being in personal union with Austria under the 
Habsburg reigning house: Rumania would receive the Ruman- 


1 In the middle of the 19th century the Gotha party in Germany advocated 
the creation of a German Empire from which Austria should be excluded, 
in opposition to the Great-German party, which wished to see Austria remain 
in Germany. 
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speaking (Wallachian) districts of Hungary and of the Buko- 
wina. The German-inhabited districts of Kronstadt, Herman- 
stadt, Mediasch, Schatzburg, Regen and Bistritz would be con- 
solidated into a margravate of Transylvania and remain to 
Austria as an enclave in Rumania, the latter entering the 
German Customs Union and concluding a military alliance with 
Austria. Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and the former kingdom of Serbia would be united 
in a Greater Serbian (South-Slavic) kingdom, in personal union 
with Austria; and Austria would exchange South Tirol with 
Italy for Friuli. The Austrian Empire, consisting of Bohemia, 
Moravia with Silesia, Austria, Tirol with Vorarlberg and Salz 
burg, Steiermark, Carinthia, Carinola, with the Coastland, in 
cluding Trieste and Friuli (all with provisional constitutions) 
and the margravate of Hungary, which would be put under a 
dictatorship, would enter the Greater German Confederation 
and the German Customs Union. It would renounce its own 
navy in favour of the German Empire, but would maintain its 
own army, in which only Germans would serve. If the house of 
Habsburg should not be willing or fit to carry out these difficult 
transformations the petty German princely houses might be 
‘called in instead, as Paul de Lagarde proposes; for Germany 
has too many princes and Austria too many races (pp. 19, 23- 
26). 


The following are to be the conditions of peace with 
Russia after Central Europe has triumphed in a war 
against her. 


Russia. Russia will retain the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, 
but will cede Finland to Sweden, the Baltic Provinces and Poland 
to Greater Germany, and Bessarabia to either Austria or Ru- 
mania. Russia will, however, retain Gallipoli or an island con- 
tiguous to the Dardanelles, as well as Afghanistan and Belu- 
chistan, in the event of her having already captured these 
territories in a war with Italy and England respectively. The 
Baltic Provinces will become independent duchies—Esthonia, 
Livonia, Kurland and Lithuania—and under the rule of 
Protestant Thuringian princes will receive constitutions which, 
out of regard for the German civilization and the non-German 
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descent of the majority of their populations, will introduce the 
bilingual system in legislation and administration, church and 
school; they will renounce the maintenance of a separate army 
and navy, receive German garrisons, post, telegraphs and rail- 
ways, and for the rest will be members of the Greater German 
Customs Union, but not of the German Empire or Confederation. 
In order that we may be more secure against the Muscovite 
giant the more independent and really homogeneous empires 
we have around us the better. We should therefore establish, 
in addition to a kingdom of Poland, a kingdom of Ruthenia 
(pp. 38, 39). 


LXX. German WoriLp-DominaTION By War. 


The purpose of this writing is exclusively to say openly what, 
out of regard for the strained situation, is usually hushed up. 
That principle is here departed from. We shall keep back no- 
thing which is of importance for the honour and greatness of our 
Fatherland, whatever the consequences may be. Germany’s 
world-domination [ Weltherrschaft] is the only aim which hovers’ 
before us; everything else is of no consequence to us. 

Epmunp WesER, Krieg oder Frieden mit England? [‘‘War or Peace with 

England?” ) (1913), p. 3. 


I do not think that there is any necessity to take such pains 
to shrink from violence, or to act as though we did so. Why 
always talk of peace? Why give the assurance on every occasion 
that we entertain no aggressive intentions? Do we really build 
our war-ships in order simply that “even the strongest naval 
Power will regard it as a dangerous hazard to attack us”? Do 
we really not think of extending our territory and seeking an 
outlet for our surplus population? That is a delightful ideat 
Are we, then, happy so long as the rest of the world leaves us in 
peace? Do we regard ourselves as fortunate if England concedes — 
us only a modest little place in the sun? No, gentlemen, we are 
not modest—only good-for-nothings are modest. We demand 
elbow-room for the Teutonic race; we demand room for the 
expansion of our power, room for our rule. We long for a joyful 
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combat at arms. We are not so senile that peace and quietness 
appear to us as the things most deserving of pursuit. Oh, no! 
We rejoice in a struggle with any opponent who is worthy of 
us. To snatch world-domination from the English appears to 
us an aim worthy of honourable toil. Why are we Germans in 
the world at all if not to achieve great deeds? We have sat 
inactive long enough in a suffocating and corrupt atmosphere, 
forgetting our glorious past. A thunder-storm is coming upon 
us; let the lightning flash; it can cost no more than our lives! 
Sooner or later we must all die; why, then, should we not die 
decently? Why should we postpone the struggle which must 
inevitably come sooner or later? No man can hold back the 
hand of Fate. The time is coming when the world must decide 
whether it will be English or German, whether it will obey the 
nation of 45 millions or the nation of 70 millions. There is no 


other choice. 
Ibid., p. 8. 


If England believes that we are satisfied with our present 
position she makes a great mistake. Only the people of the old 
gang, the “Continentals,” the traditional friends of England, 
are satisfied, though they, it is true, are still at the rudder. Too 
great confidence should not be built, however, upon the expec- 
tation that these men will always retain power. We younger 
ones, who have learnt from England Imperialism, a good terri- 
torial appetite, and, not to forget it, unscrupulousness as well, 
know nothing of such a modesty, nor do we know any historical 
and traditional friendships which could influence our decisions 
in any way, least of all dispose us to friendship with England. 
Our aim is the creation of a powerful world-embracing [welt- 
umspannendes] German Empire, and to this aim everything 
else must give way. If, in its pursuit, England stands in our 
way, then let the cannon speak! Why should we have any 


need to fear? 
Ibid., p. 14. 


LXXI. Scuemes or WoRLD REPARTITION. 


Many Pan-Germanist publications go beyond 
schemes for the extension of Germany’s colonial empire 
and propound elaborate plans for the repartition of 
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the world. One of the earliest of these publications is 
a pamphlet which appeared in 1895 with the title 
“Germania triumphans—ein Riickblick auf die welt- 
historischen EHreignisse der Jahre 1900-1915. Von 
einem Grésstdeutschen” [“Germany triumphant—a 
retrospect of the world-historical events of the years 
1900-1915. By a ‘Greatest German’” (i.e. a German 
who seeks to make Germany the greatest empire in 
the world in extent of territory)|. The pamphlet, 
which contained a coloured map of the world as 
reorganised by Germany, created great interest, and 
is referred to in many Pan-Germanist publications of 
later date. It records a sequence of events which led 
to the repartition of the globe and the assertion by 
Germany -of world-domination. 

The writer describes how in 1900 the British 
Empire, with a population of 350 millions, was con- 
verted into “a closed economic area with free trade 
within and protection against all outside,” and how 
this measure was followed by the creation of corre- 
sponding Pan-American and Russo-Asiatic Customs 
Unions, the effect of which was to create great ‘con- 
sternation in Europe. 

In no other State of Europe was the excitement so great as 
in Germany. For decades, nay, for centuries, German energy, 
industry, and intelligence had generously assisted the economic 
and intellectual development of oversea countries. Germans 
had left their Fatherland by the hundred thousand yearly in 
order to found new homes in foreign lands. Were all these to 
be lost to the mother country? Now all the many economic 
and national relationships that existed between them were to 
be torn asunder by the brutal closure of the gigantic Anglo- 
Saxon Empires against the outer world, and Gérmany was to 
be doomed still to hand over her best human material to her 
proud Anglo-Saxon cousin, so that the latter might build upon 
it his economic, national, and political power... . 

Recent economic events had proved that the preservation of 
the economic and national power of the German nation could 
only be accomplished by the extension of its political power. 
Even the most ardent apostles of peace had learnt that without 
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the war, long feared but long prepared for, there could be no 
rest for the economic life of Germany, and that extension of 
power by war was necessary if this life was not to become 
extinct. 

Thus, at the beginning of the new century that enthusiastic 
temper broke out in the German nation which gave to it irre- 
sistible strength to struggle for its highest national ideals in 
ardent conflict. Its Emperor also was carried away by this 
powerful movement of the national spirit....He saw the day 
‘of fulfilment approach, and his people and army knew that at 
the right moment he would lead them in the true Hohenzollern 
manner to battle and to victory (pp. 4, 5). 


The first struggle was one between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy and Turkey on one side, and 
France and Russia on the other: The Central Powers 
were successful, but while Germany agreed to respect 
the territorial status quo in case of France, a large 
cession of territory was required of Russia by the 
Peace of St Petersburg. 

As the chief victor Germany demanded and received the 
lion’s share of the spoil. In the West and South, the Baltic 
provinces, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, and South Russia, 
~ including the Crimea, fell into her hands....Turkey received 
the whole land between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea as 
far as the Don and the Volga and the line from Sarepta to 
Kalatsch. On the other hand, she relinquished to Austria 
Albania and Macedonia, and to Bulgaria East Rumelia. Of 
Russian territory, Austria received Bessarabia and she also 
compelled all the Balkan States to join a federation with her, 
formed after the pattern of the German Empire, herself re- 
ceiving the position held by Prussia in the German Federation. 
...Bosnia and Herzegovina became Austrian provinces, but 
Macedonia and Bessarabia were raised to the status of inde- 
pendent States under German Princes. Serbia also received a 
German Prince, so that all the Federated States of the New 
Empire, with the exception of Montenegro, were ruled by Princes 
of German extraction (pp. 10, 11). 


Soon after the conclusion of the Peace of St Petersburg 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France and Turkey formed 
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a West European Customs Alliance, which was joined 
by Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Persia, though with 
minor influence upon its’ policy. One of the first 
results of this measure was a dispute with Great 
Britain, which arose in the following circumstances: 


The outcome of the Customs Union was a political under- 
standing deemed necessary for many decades. As Turkey had 
joined the Union with all her possessions, Egypt was proclaimed . 
to lie within her borders. Naturally England strongly ‘resisted 
the withdrawal from her sphere of influence of territory which 
she had long treated as a dependency....Thereupon the 
Western Powers not only rejected the English protest against 
the inclusion of Egypt in the Customs Union, but in a Collective 
Note demanded the immediate recall therefrom of English 
troops and officials. England was mightily indignant, but in 
the end yielded, as she had no desire to measure strength with 
the fleets of the whole of Europe. Egypt was thereupon de- 
clared a Turkish province and the Khedive was made Governor 
(p. 22). 


Later (1912) owing to the hostility shown to 
European emigration by the States of Central and 
South America, and the proposal of these States to 
join the United States in a Pan-American combination 
for the defence of the Monroe Doctrine, a world-war 
broke out, the chief combatants being Germany, 
France, Italy and Asiatic Russia on the one side, 
and Great Britain, the United States, and some of the 
Central and South American States on the other. 
The German combination was successful in this war, 
one incident of which was the invasion of England 
by German troops. 


One battle, in which the Emperor William II led the allied 
armies, showed so completely the immense superiority of the 
Continental Powers to the incompetent English generals, officers, 
and soldiers, that the English abandoned resistance and in dis- 
orderly flight left the way open to London to the foreign Powers. 
There a peace was dictated by Germany, France and Italy 
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which destroyed for. all time English maritime power and laid 
the foundation for a new partition of the world (p. 63). 


In this partition Germany received Mexico, Guate- 
mala, the British Honduras, all Brazil south of the 
Amazon, Uruguay, part of Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, 
and North Chile; also by exchange the Portuguese 
possessions in West and East Africa. France received 
North Brazil, British Guiana, Venezuela, Columbia, © 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Sal- 
vador, besides Dutch Guiana, for which Holland 
received Haiti and San Domingo. The remainder of 
South America, including the portions of Argentine, 
Chile, and Paraguay not claimed by Germany, fell to 
Italy. The British colonial empire was likewise almost 
wholly divided amongst the three Powers. Gibraltar 
was returned to Spain, Malta to Italy, and Cyprus to 
Turkey (pp. 63, 64). Moreover, an “enormous war 
indemnity” was demanded from England and her navy 
was divided between Germany, France and Italy. 

These measures were imposed on England not only for eco- 
nomical and financial reasons, but in order to prevent her from 
exercising in future any economical, national, or political in- 
fluence in the conquered territories. But in order to secure 
themselves fully against this danger the three Powers gave 
notice to the defeated enemy that within a year they intended 
to eject all Englishmen from their newly acquired as well as 
from their old colonies, and in future to allow no Englishman 
to take up his residence in any one of their oversea possessions 
or to acquire land therein (pp. 66, 67). 


In the meantime the expansion of Germany in. 
Europe by the appropriation of Russian territory had 
been perfected. Out of this territory were formed 
eight federal States, consisting of three duchies, four 
grand duchies, and the kingdom of Poland. German 
princes were placed over these States, and they were 
in consequence dispossessed in Germany, their terri- 
tories there being incorporated in Prussia. 

Thus the German Empire was rounded off at home likewise, 
and for ever relieved of the incubus of small States. While 
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formerly the smallest State had a superficial area of only about 
316 square kilometres, the smallest had now an area of over 
6423 square kilometres. Similarly the least populous State had 
now 355,000 inhabitants as against 39,000 before the rearrange- 
ment....The first Reichstag of the extended German Empire, 
which met at the end of 1915 in Berlin, took part with all 
the German princes in a ceremony which will remain as one of 

. the most momentous in world-history. This was the celebration 
of the quincentenary of Hohenzollern rule in Brandenburg 
(pp. 76, 77). 


An equally ambitious scheme of territorial repar- 
tition was published in 1911 by Otto Richard Tannen- 
berg in his book Grossdeutschland: die Arbeit des 
20 Jahrhunderts [Greater Germany: the Work of 
the 20th Century”]. He writes: 


France has taken the north-west, of Africa from the Moham- 
medan inheritance; England the north-east, Egypt and the 
Sudan, with the empire of the Great Mogul at Delhi, in India; 
while Russia has conquered the north-east of the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus. Good—it is done! Nevertheless, the representa- 
tives of Russia, England and France enjoy the highest prestige 
at the Court of the Sultan and Calif in Stamboul. The German 
nation should also enjoy this prestige of the strong, and by 
means of economic penetration and a protectorate win back to 
civilisation the Asiatic possessions of Turkey, both for her good 
and that of the native populations. How should that be done 
according to English example? Obviously, subject to the full 
maintenance of Turkey’s rights, just as in Egypt. Examples 
enough exist. The rights of the inhabitants of the country 
should be respected as far as possible, as England has done so 
admirably. The territories in question would consist of Asia 
Minor and Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine and North 
Arabia. This second German world-empire would only be one- 
third as large as our African empire, but it possesses the advan- 
tage that Germans can live in these territories 4s agriculturists, 
as the Wurtemberg Templar colonies in Palestine show, while 
in Africa that is only possible in the more elevated parts on the 
Congo and the southern parts of South-West Africa... . 
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Germany would obtain in South-eastern Asia a further 
empire which, next to the British Indies, would form the most 
valuable colonial possession in the world, viz. the Dutch Indies. | 
These islands belong to the German nation already, though to 
its Low German branch, the Dutch.... : 

What the future may bring us in the Mongolian States, it 
would be premature to attempt to decide. Nevertheless, our 
annexation of Kiaochow shows that Germany would not be 
surprised if dissolution took place. England is interested in 
Tibet in the north because of India; Russia in western Mongolia 
adjacent to Siberia in the south; Japan in eastern Mongolia, 
lying west of Manchuria. There remains, therefore, China 
proper, and it: will depend upon the European situation to 
whom the largest part will fall. In order to maintain a just 
equilibrium Germany will be compelled to add to her sphere of 
interest as large a piece of territory as possible on the two great 
. Chinese rivers, the Hoang Ho and Yangtse Kiang. 

In Australia the conditions of possession are so far deter- 
mined by European nations that few alterations can be antici- 
pated. The mainland of Australia and New Zealand are English 
agricultural colonies, and as such will probably remain for all 
time a safe possession for the English, or at least the Anglo- 
Saxon nation. Whether these two phrases will for all time 
remain identical is another matter (pp. 223-5). 

South America comprises south of the Amazon river region 
about five and a half million square kilometres with twelve 
million inhabitants, of whom eight millions are blacks, Indians, 
negroes, and half-breeds. Of the four million whites, half a 
million are German. This great territory will bring us the 
second possibility of founding an agricultural colony, such as 
England possesses in Canada, South Africa and Australia, and 
in its American branch in the United States; and such as 
Russia possesses in South Siberia and Upper Asia. In my 
opinion the possibility exists of acquiring for Germany a 
colonial empire proportionate to her European power and the 
extent of her population. It will not be possible, however, un- 
less we cease our timid yielding to every pomposity who rattles 
his tin sword. What will remain if we politely retire before 
everyone weaker than ourselves as we have done in the last 
thirty years, so that opposition will become for the German 
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people a screw without end, since all nations of the earth are 
weaker than we on land? England alone will remain, for she 
commands at sea armaments of a kind with which we are not 
used to fight... . 

We Germans possess, with our great population, a sufficiency 
of efficient soldiers who, at the expiration of their service under 
arms, would be glad to form a large colonial force, if we offered 
them the prospect, at the expiration of a certain number of 
years, of an assured career as settlers in the territory to be 
acquired, just as has been done on a moderate scale already in 
South Africa. To form such a large colonial force would be an 
easy matter for the German nation, in view of its population, 
which is twice as large as that of England and France together, 
and it would perform for us the same service which England 
and France require of and receive from their mercenary troops. 

The German nation must take possession. of Central Africa 
from the mouth of the Orange river to Lake Chad, and from the . 
Cameroon mountain to the mouth of the Rovuma river; also 
of Near Asia, the Malay Islands in South-east Asia, and the 
southern half of South America. It will then possess a colonial 
empire proportionate to its power. 

Sentimental politics are stupid! Humanitarianism is idiocy! 
In distributing benevolence one should begin with one’s own 
people. Politics and business, right and wrong, are ideas 
necessary in civil life, but the German nation is always right 
because it is German [das deutsche Volk hat immer recht, weil es 
das deutsche ist] and numbers a population of 87 millions. Our 
fathers have left us much to do. In what way shall my plans 
be realised? (pp. 229, 231). 


The author proceeds to lay down the programme 
of a “German peace” which is to close a great European 
war in which Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
fight together against France and Russia, Great 
Britain being neutral. 

War should leave the conquered side nothing except its eyes 
wherewith to weep over its misfortune. Modesty would be for 
us foolishness (p. 237). 


Treaties of peace are concluded (1) between Germany 
and France at Brussels, (2) between Italy and France 
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at Nice, (3) between Germany and Russia at Riga, 
and (4) between Russia and Japan at Irkutsk. The 
principal conditions are as follows: 

(1) France cedes to Germany eastern Depart- 
ments and portions of Departments having an area 
of 17,114 square kilometres and a population of 
1,192,453, and this territory is to form a German 
province of West Franconia with Nancy as its capital; 
the entire territory is to be evacuated by its French 
inhabitants within a year from the signing of peace; 
France is to declare her acquiescence in the entrance 
of Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg and Switzerland 
into the German Empire and to transpatriate the 
Walloons of Belgium into the thinly populated 
French districts. She is also to hand over her navy 
and all her colonies except Algeria to Germany and 
to pay to the same a war indemnity of 23 milliards 
of marks in cash or specie. 

(2) Italy receives from France Corsica and the 
Maritime Alps, an area of 12,460 square kilometres 
with a population of 555,000. 

(3) Russia is to cede to Germany territory in 
Lithuania and the Baltic provinces to the extent 
of 202,000 square kilometres and to take over the 
Slavs, Lithuanians, and Esthonians therein, to agree 
to the establishment of a new Kingdom of Poland, 
to consist of the Russian territory in the Vistula 
basin and Galicia and to form a part of New Austria; 
to transplant within a year all German settlers now 
in the western part of the Russian Empire (estimated 
at a million and a quarter) to the new German 
provinces; to cede Finland to Sweden; to pay to 
Germany twelve milliards of marks owing by her 
to France as loans; and to declare her acceptance 
of the other treaties concluded by the victorious 
States. 

(4) Russia cedes to Japan her possessions in 
the Far East. 

Further, the Austro-Hungarian Empire is to be 
revonstituted so as to comprise Hungary, Poland, 
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Serbia, Bulgaria and Rumania, Germany taking 
the German portion of the Austrian monarchy and 
becoming a Continental Empire of 115 million 
inhabitants. , 

By a treaty to be concluded between Germany 
and Great Britain the latter is to agree to the fore- 
going treaties, to negotiate the payment of the French 
indemnity and to divide with Germany the French 
colonies (except that Tunis is to go to Italy), and 
also the Portuguese colonies; the two countries are 
to divide China and South America into spheres of 
influence and are to resist any attempts of the United 
States to enforce in the latter the Monroe Doctrine, 
though the United States are to receive large terri- 
torial compensation. 

The date of this great measure of repartition is 
given as 1950. 
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Pror. H. DELBRick, Bismarcks Erbe. Berlin, 1915, 
p. 202 et seq. 


Die erste und wichtigste aller nationalen Forderungen, 
die wir bei dem zukiinftigen Friedensschluss zu erheben 
haben, wird die eines sehr grossen Kolonialreiches sein 
miissen, eines deutschen Indien. Das Reich muss so 
gross sein, dass es sich im Kriegsfall selbst zu vertei- 
digen fahig ist. Ein sehr grosses Gebiet kann kein Feind 
volistindig besetzen. Ein sehr grosses Gebiet ernahrt 
eigene Truppen und birgt zahlreiche Reservisten und 
Landwehrmanner. Indem Eisenbahnen die Haupt- 
punkte verbinden, sind die verschiedenen Gegenden in 
der Lage, sich wechselseitig zu unterstiitzen. Ein sehr 
grosses Gebiet kann eigene Munitions- und Waffen- 
fabriken haben. Ein sehr grosses Gebiet hat auch 
Hafen und Kohlenstationen. 

Ist aber Zentralafrika, das man dafiir zundchst ins 
Auge fassen méchte, auch wenn man es noch so sehr 
ausdehnt, imstande, solche Last zu tragen?... 

Um :Missversténdnisse zu vermeiden, méchte ich 
ausdriicklich hinzufiigen, dass etwa der belgische und 
franzGsische Kongo allein das deutsche Indien, das wir 
anstreben miissen und nach unserem Kriegserfolge 
beanspruchen diirfen, nicht sein kénnten. Zwar kann 
dieses Aequatorialland der spaiteren Zukunft Schatze 
bieten, die man heute kaum ahnt, aber fiir die nachste 
Generation wird es wegen seiner ausserordentlich 
diinnen Bevélkerung noch unergiebig bleiben und bringt 
nichts, nur nichts, sondern kostet. Erst wenn die - 
ringsherum liegenden, jetzt in englischer Hand befind- 
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elichen reichen Gebiete hinzugefiigt werden, sind hier 
sofort die realen Vorbedingungen fiir ein deutsches 
Indien in ausreichendem Masse gegeben. 

Geniigt Afrika, oder welches exotisches Gebiet es sei, 
dafiir nicht, so gibt es zu unserem Heil noch eine andere 
Art der Kolonisation und ein anderes Kolonialfeld, das 
uns gleichzeitig dieser Krieg 6ffnet und schon jetzt mit 
Sicherheit zur Verfiigung halt. Die Tiirkei, die noch 
immer in Europa, in Kleinasien, in Syrien, in Mesopo- 
tamien die altesten und ergiebigsten Kulturgebiete der 
Menschheit besitzt, sucht den Anschluss an die euro- 
paische Kultur und kann, wenn sie diesen Krieg sieg- 
reich tibersteht, von dieser Bahn nicht mehr zuriick. 
Sie bedarf dazu den europdischen Lehrmeister, und 
kann sie nirgendwo anders mehr suchen, als bei den 
Deutschen. Man hat friiher von der Ansiedlung 
deutscher Bauern in Kleinasien oder Mesopotamien 
gesprochen: es kann keinen verkehrteren Gedanken 
geben; die Tiirken selbst wiirden es sich verbitten. 
Deutsche Lehrmeister aber und deutsches Kapital, um 
ein neu-tiirkisches Staatswesen zu griinden und das 
alteste Kulturland vom wirtschaftlichen Tode zu 
erwecken, das ergébe eine Gemeinsamkeit des Wirkens 
und der Interessen, die durch keine politischen Intrigen 
wieder zerrissen werden kénnte... . 

Babylon und Ninive sind heute Triimmerstiitten, aber 
das Land, das einst diese Prachtresidenzen ernahrte, 
bedarf nur einer geordneten, zielbewussten Regierung, 
um sich von neuem mit der alten Fruchtbarkeit zu 
bedecken. Wenn Deutschland die Hand reicht, wird 
die Erstarrung, die jetzt tiber jenen Gefilden liegt, sich 
lésen. Konstantinopel, Damaskus, Jerusalem, Mekka, 
Mosul, Bagdad — das Reich des Sultans ist gross: es 
bedarf unser zu seiner Erhebung ; wir bediirfen seiner, 
weil wir eine Aufgabe haben miissen. Die Aufgabe ist 
keineswegs leicht. 

Wie gerne hatten unsere Feinde die Tiirken in diesem 
Kriege neutral bleiben sehen! Wie sinftiglich gingen 
sie mit ihnen um — um sie, nachdem sie uns niederge- 
worfen, freundschaftlich unter sich zu verteilen. Die 
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Tiirken hatten politischen Scharfblick genug, das zu 
erkennen, und haben ihrerseits zur Waffe gegriffen, 
ehe es zu spit war. Nicht bloss sind wir ihnen, auch 
sie sind uns zu Hilfe gekommen, und ein solcher Bund 
hat Zukunft.. Mag dieser Krieg noch die Englander 
aus Aegypten vertreiben oder nicht — was ist die 
englische Herrschaft am Nil, wenn die Tiirkei sich jetzt 
behauptet, sich militérisch und wirtschaftlich verjiingt 
und aufrafft und ihr Eisenbahnsystem so ausbaut, dass 
es grosse Armeen mit allem Zubehdr bis an die agyp- 
tische Grenze beférdern kann ? Mit 6,000 Mann euro- 
piaischer Besatzung hat bisher England in Friedens- 
zeiten das Pharaonenland zu behaupten vermocht. 
Wie auch immer die zukiinftigen Friedensbedingungen 
lauten mégen, mit diesem Idyll der englischen Welt- 
herrschaft ist es vorbei. 


D. Triztscu, Die Welt nach dem Kriege. Berlin, 
1915, p. 29. 


England kann gegenwirtig seine Position in Aegypten 
gegen den Willen der eingeborenen Bevélkerung und 
der tiirkischen Nachbarn keineswegs halten. Es wire 
Sache der Tiirkei, die agyptische Frage zur Explosion 
zu bringen und mit dem Khedive ein Abkommen zu 
treffen, das die islamischen Interessen besser wahrt als 
das bisherige Verhaltnis. Vor allem miisste die Tirkei 
wieder zu Aegypten in eine durch keinerlei englisches 
Protektorat beeintrichtigte direkte und klare Beziehung 
treten. Durch die Beseitigung Englands in Aegypten 
kame letzteres leicht in den alleinigen Besitz des Sudan, 
der ihm von der Tiirkei zu gewihrleisten ware, wogegen 
die Tirkei gut tate, sich die wirtschaftlich fiir Aegypten 
bisher. recht wertlose Sinaiprovinz abtreten zu lassen, 
deren Bedeutung hauptsichlich darin lag, dass sie ein 
Ufer des Suez-Kanals besitzt. Es ware ungeheuer 
wichtig, dass diese Wasserstrasse beziiglich der Staats- 
hoheit unter gemeinsamen tiirkisch-agyptischen Einfluss 
kame, dergestalt, dass beide Kontrahenten direkt an 
den Kanal grenzen. Dadurch kime die Tiirkei auch 
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e in die Lage, jederzeit zur Sicherung und zum Schutze 
des Kanals und Aegyptens eingreifen zu kénnen. — 
Mit dem Verluste Aegyptens kame die englische 
Stellung abgesehen von allen anderen Méglichkeiten 
sicherlich zundchst in Arabien ins Wanken. Ein 
tiirkisch-agyptisch-arabisches Programm miisste auf 
die Entfernung der Englander aus allen arabischen 
Positionen abzielen. Die Englander sollten Aden und 
Perim, ihre Anspriiche auf Hadramaut, ihr Protektorat 
iiber Oman und den Besitz der Bahrein-Inseln aufgeben 
miissen, wie auch ihre Absichten beziiglich Kuweits. 


Dr. Paut Rourpacu, Bismarck und Wir. Munich, 
1915, pp. 39-45. 


Wer imstande ist, England in Aegypten anzugreifen, 
der ist imstande, die Entscheidung im Kriege mit 
England von der See auf das feste Land zu verlegen. 
Also bleibt nur eine Stelle tibrig, die man treffen muss: 
Aegypten, und wenn sie getroffen ist, dann ware das 
Ziel selbst fiir den Fall erreicht, dass sich im iibrigen 
kein Jota an dem Besitzstand Englands anderte. Bleibt 
England der Herr Aegyptens, so bleibt es damit uns und 
allen anderen europaischen Vélkern gegeniiber als Welt- 
macht ein fiir allemal in der Vorhand ; muss es Aegypten 
raéumen, so tritt es damit auf den gleichen Plan mit allen 
tibrigen grésseren Voélkern zuriick. 

Wenn Aegypten fallt, wankt Indien. Die wirkliche 
Macht und das politische Prestige sind fiir England 
im Suezkanal verankert. Das weiss England : deshalb 
hat es in Konstantinopel in vier Wochen soviel Demi- 
tigungen sich gefallen lassen, wie vorher in vier Jahr- 
hunderten in der ganzen Welt nicht—nur um einer 
tiirkischen Kriegserklarung und so um einer tiirkischen 
Bedrohung Aegyptens zu entgehen! So toricht es 
von uns ware, wollten wir darnach streben, an die 
Stelle Englands in Aegypten zu treten—die Folge 
kénnte nur sein, dass dann wir die Gegnerschaft aller 
iibrigen Nationen friiher oder spater gegen uns einigen 
—so klar ist es, dass kein Krieg gegen England in Wahr- 
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heit entscheidend gewonnen ist, solange die englische ¢ 
Flagge iiber Aegypten weht. Nochmals wiederholen 
wir: Aegypten darf keiner Weltmacht gehéren, son- 
dern muss in der Hut eines Staates sein, der kraftig 
genug ist, um sich aller Angriffe auf seine militirische 
und politische Selbststandigkeit zu erwehren, der aber 
selber weder daran interessiert, rioch in der Lage ist, 
seine Stellung zwischen dem Mittelmeer und dem 
Indischen Ozean nach der Weise Englands zu benutzen, 
um allen iibrigen Nationen eine lastige, und sobald er 
’ will, unertragliche Fessel aufzulegen. 


‘ Dr. Ricnarp Hennic, Der Kampf wm den Suezkanal. 
Stuttgart, 1915, p. 32. 


Wenn aber, wie es schon heute den Anschein hat, die 
Tiirken am Suezkanal und in Aegypten den Sieg erlan- 
gen, so wird das Nilgebiet, hoffentlich bis tief in den 
Sudan hinein, wieder ein Teil des Osmanischen Reiches, 
und seine gewaltigen Zukunftsaussichten werden sich 
dann voraussichtlich, ebenso wie in Kleinasien und 
Mesopotamien, unter unbestrittener Fiihrung des 
deutschen Kapitals entfalten. Der Suezkanal aber darf 
ebensowenig ein tiirkisches oder gar ein deutsches wie 
ein englisches Gewasser sein, sondern er soll nur das 
werden, was er auf dem Papier langst ist und was ohne 
Englands selbstsiichtige Habgier auch stets hatte in 
Wahrheit sein und bleiben kénnen : ein internationales 
und unbedingt neutrales Gewasser, dessen Verwaltung 
und Beaufsichtigung niemals mehr einer einzigen 
Nation anvertraut bleiben kann, nachdem der bisherige 
Vertrauensmann Europas grobe Unredlichkeit in der 
Verwaltung hat. zuschulden kommen lassen. Jetzt 
wird in Wahrheit eine internationale Kommission, wie 
sie schon friiher in Aussicht genommen war, aber durch 
englische Intrigen vereitelt worden ist, die Oberaufsicht 
am Kanal zugeteilt erhalten miissen. 

Dieses Ziel wird eines der wesentlichsten sein, die 
Deutschland beim Abschluss des Friedens eae! 
im Auge behalten muss. 
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Prorrssor Gustav Ro.orr, Hine dgyptische Expe- 


dition als Kampfmitiel gegen England. Berlin, 
1915, pp. 1-4. 


Der grésste Triumph, den wir ersehnen, wire die 
Vertreibung der Englander aus Aegypten: wir diirften 
dann hoffen, dass das stolze, unnahbare Inselreich 
nach dem Verlust seiner grossen, im Nilland investierten 
Kapitalien, nach der Abdringung vom nichsten See- 
wege nach Indien und Ostasien, angesichts der Még- 
lichkeit, seine ostafrikanischen Kolonien zu Lande 
und zu Wasser angegriffen zu sehen, die Mittel und 
Neigung zum Kriege verlieren werde. Und fiir die 
Zukunft erwarten wir, dass damit die englische Vor- 
herrschaft zur See ihr Ende erreicht haben wird. Der 
Riickgang an materiellen Mitteln, der Verlust maritimer 
Stiitzpunkte und nicht zum wenigsten der Niedergang 
des englischen Ansehens wiirden ihre Wirkung nicht 
verfehlen. Unméglich wiirde England kiinftig in der 
Lage sein, eine allen Machten so iiberlegene Flotte 
aufrechtzuerhalten wie heute und damit die Selbst- 
stiindigkeit jeder einzelnen Nation zu bedrohen, wie es 
das seit Menschenaltern vermocht hat. Aber eine 
entscheidende Minderung der englischen Macht wiirde 
auch eintreten, wenn die Englander das Aeusserste 
verhiiten kénnten, denn ihrer Herrschaft in Aegypten 
werden sie nicht mehr froh werden, sobald die Tirkei 
wieder zu Kraften gekommen sein wird: immer 
miissten sie mit einem Angriff der Osmanen auf den 
‘Suezkanal rechnen und einen grossen Teil ihrer Kraft 
zu seiner Verteidigung festlegen, also ihre europaische 
Macht schwachen. Die Vorstellung von ihrer Unan- 
greifbarkeit ware fiir immer dahin._ . 

Aber wir erwarten von dem Siege im. Orient noch 
mehr. Wir rechnen darauf, dass mit der Niederlage 
der Englander auch die Tage des russischen Wider- 
standes gezahlt sind, und dass beide Bedriinger des 
Orients, die sich seit fast einem Jahrzehnt iiber die 
Teilung der Tiirkei versténdigt haben, ihre Herrschafts- 
plane tber Vorderasien aufgeben und die Pforte in 
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ihrer Unabhangigkeit anerkennen miissen. Welcher 
Nutzen fiir Deutschland daraus erwachsen soll, braucht 
an dieser Stelle nicht ausgefiihrt zu werden ; es ist oft 
dargelegt worden, dass die Tiirkei, wenn sie erst vor 
Eroberungsabsichten gesichert ist, eine grosse, wirt- 
schaftliche und politische Reorganisation mit deut- 
scher und ésterreich-ungarischer Hilfe durchmachen 
und mit den beiden Kaiserreichen Mitteleuropas sowie 
einigen Balkanstaaten ein grosses Wirtschaftsgebiet 
von der Nord- und Ostsee bis zum Indischen Ozean und 
Nil bilden wird. In vielen Dingen wird Deutschland 
alsdann von den Produkten, die es bisher aus Amerika 
und Australien bezogen hat; unabhangig werden... . 

Wir werden binnen kurzem eine Landverbindung 
mit den Lindern des Orients durch befreundetes oder 
fest unterworfenes Gebiet haben ; auf Eisenbahnen und 
guten Strassen wird unseren Soldaten, wenn ihnen nicht 
tberhaupt tiirkische Truppen den Marsch nach Aegyp- 
ten abnehmen, aller notwendige Nachschub an Lebens- 
mitteln, Ersatzmannschaften, Geschiitzen u. dgl. nach- 
gefiihrt werden. 


Proressor E. A. Fasarius, Neue Wege der deutschen 
Kolonialpolitik nach dem Kriege. Berlin, 1916, 
p. 25. 


Ein besonders wichtiges Siedlungsgebiet, worauf uns 
in Zukunft die politischen und wirtschaftlichen Verhalt- 
nisse Deutschlands zwingend hinzuweisen scheinen, ein 
Gebiet mit idealem subtropischen Klima und all den 
gegebenen Bedingungen fiir Niederlassung gebildeter, 
fiihrender Krafte aus:dem deutschen Volke, ist aber 
Marokko. Von den einst so wertvollen und heute 
auch noch so aussichtsreichen, Gestaden der Siidkiiste 
des Mittelmeeres sind wir ja trotz der Vélkerwanderung 
abgedrangt. Aber mag nun eine Abrechnung mit 
Frankreich zustande kommen, wie sie wolle — eins 
bleibt nach unseren schon vor dem Weltkrieg ver- 
brieften Rechten bestehen, — der freie Weg zur wirt- 
schaftlichen Betatigung in Marokko ; namentlich West- 
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marokko in seiner klimatischen und atlantischen Lage 
bietet Aussichten bedeutendster Art, besonders nach 
der landwirtschaftlichen Seite hin. Vor allem ist hier 
neben Mesopotamien auch ein wichtiges Zukunftsland 
deutschen .Baumwollbaues zu sehen, sobald dort die 
alte wunderbare, jetzt verfallene und vernachlassigte 
Landbewasserung wieder instandgesetzt und neu her- 
gerichtet ist, sowie nicht minder ein Land fiir die 
Entwicklung eines Landbaues in kalifornischer Art 
und Gestaltung. 

Ibid., p. 30. Aber Deutschland, — bescheiden wie 
immer, — hat ja auch gar nicht die Absicht, sich an 
die Stelle von England in einer allmachtigen Weltherr- 
schaft zu setzen, — nur einen gehérigen Platz an der 
Sonne wollen wir haben, um in Luft und Licht und in 
der geriihmten Freiheit der Meere leben zu kénnen. 
Darum haben wir immerhin einige Stiitzpunkte an den 
grossen, hauptsichlichen Weltverkehrsstrassen in Zu- 
kunft nétig, die hier aufzuzihlen in den verbotenen 
Rahmen der Kriegsziele fallen wiirde. 


Pror. A. Herrner, Die Ziele unserer Weltpolittk. 
Stuttgart, 1915, p. 21 et seq. 


Neben unserer Betatigung im Orient muss auch 
weiterhin unsere Betatigung auf und iiber dem Ozean 
stehen. Ueber See liegt unser Kolonialbesitz, den wir 
nicht aufgeben, sondern pflegen und vermehren wollen. 
Wir miissen uns in unseren Kolonien oder an anderen 
Stellen eigene Stiitzpunkte schaffen, miissen unsere 
auswartige Flotte verstarken, mehr eigene und auch 
im Kriege sichere Kabel haben, miissen wirkliche 
Neutralitat der wichtigsten Durchgangsstrassen des 
Weltverkehrs, namentlich des Kanals von Suez, er- 
zwingen, miissen bei England eine Uminderung des 
Seerechtes durchsetzen. .. . 

Den zufilligen Umstainden ihrer Erwerbung ent- 
sprechend haben wir vier Kolonien, die durch weite 
Zwischengebiete fremden Staatsgebietes getrennt und - 
teilweise auch sehr unvorteilhaft abgegrenzt sind. Der 
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deutsche Kolonialbesitz ist viel kleiner als der der 
anderen grossen Nationen und zu klein fiir unsere 
Bediirfnisse. Wir miissen nach der Vergrésserung des 
deutschen Kolonialbesitzes und namentlich in Afrika 
streben und miissen dabei besonders darauf achten, 
ihn zusammenzuschliessen und verkehrsgeographisch 
abzurunden.... Dieser Gedanke einer Erweiterung 
und Abrundung unseres afrikanischen Kolonialbesitzes 
steht ja lange Zeit auf der Tagesordnung; der 
Marokkovertrag hat uns eine Erweiterung von Kamerun 
gebracht, die,den Zugang zum Kongo 6ffnete; iiber das 
Vorrecht unseres Interesses am portugiesischen West- 
afrika war, wie es heisst, eine Verstaindigung mit 
England erzielt worden; man dachte an freundschaft- 
liche Vereinbarungen mit dem belgischen Kongostaat. 
Diese Plaine diirfen nicht verschwinden, sondern miissen 
Leitgedanken unserer Kolonialpolitik bleiben. . . . 
Nachdem es doch einmal iiber unsere Weltpolitik zum 
Kriege mit England gekommen ist, miissen wir das, 
was fiir uns gut ist, auch gegen England durchzusetzen 
suchen, und das ist wohl nicht eine Beschrinkung auf 
Westafrika, sondern ein durch Afrika von einem Ozean 
zum anderen sich erstreckendes Reich oder Interessen- - 
gebiet. 


D. Triztscu, Die Welt nach dem Kriege. Berlin, 
1915, p. 14. 


Anders liegt es bei den Neugestaltungen, die Deutsch- 
land sich auf kolonialem Gebiet sichern diirfte. Hier 
ki&me wohl in erster Linie in Frage die Uebernahme 
des belgischen und franzésischen Kongogebiets, durch 
die eine Verbindung zwischen Kamerun und Deutsch- 
Ostafrika hergestellt wiirde. Ferner diirfte in Frage 
kommen, dass Deutsch-Togo mit dem benachbarten 
franzésischen Dahomey verbunden wird, und schliess- 
lich diirfte das der Kiiste Deutsch-Ostafrikas vor- 
gelagerte Sansibar, das schon einmal deutscher 
Schutzstaat gewesen ist, wieder an das deutsche Kolo- 
nialgebiet zuriickfallen. ... Allenfalls sei erwaihnt,: 
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dass ein deutsch-hollindisches Kondominium in der 
Siidafrikanischen Union in Anbetracht der Bevélker- 
ungszusammensetzung, der Nahe deutschen Kolonial- 
gebiets und der Wichtigkeit fiir Holland, dem das 
Cap bis 1806 gehérte, wohl in den Bereich der Méglich- 
keiten zu ziehen wire. 


ArtuuR Drx, Deutscher Imperialismus. Leipzig, 
"1914, p. 72-3. 


In einer so kritischen Zeit, wie sie gegenwartig fiir 
China herrscht, diirfen wir auch nicht daran denken, 
im Wettbewerb auf dem chinesischen Markt zuriick- 
zustehen, weil wir unser Kapital in Mittelafrika 
bendtigen. 

Somit kommen wir zu dem Ergebnis, dass ein 
deutsches Mittelafrika-Imperium an sich ein wohl 
erstrebenswertes Ziel sein mag, dass wir uns aber in 
Acht nehmen miissen, uns bei der gegenwirtigen 
Weltlage auf dieses Ziel losjagen zu lassen von einer 
Macht, der es am Ende nicht zu tun ist um die deutsche 
Machterweiterung und deutsche Dankbarkeit, sondern 
um das starke finanzielle und politische Engagement 
Deutschlands, von dem sie erhofft, dass es unsere 
Krifte fiir geraume Zeit véllig in Anspruch nehmen 
und uns verhindern werde, einerseits fortzufahren in 
dem Aushbau der deutschen Flotte, anderseits in der 
energischen Betitigung deutschen Unternehmungs- 
geistes in Vorder- und Ostasien. 


Proressor Dr. Backuaus, Der Krieg eine Notwendig- 
. keit fiir Deutschlands Weltstellung. Berlin, 1914, p. 39. 


Auch in Zukunft muss es das Bestreben sein, 
in ,erster Linie die einheimische Volkswirtschaft mit 
allen Mitteln zu férdern und weiter auszubauen, auch 
die falsche Auslinderei abzustreifen, d.h. nicht un- 
nétigerweise die Hilfe des Auslandes in Anspruch zu 
nehmen und unsere vollendete Wissenschaft, Waffen- 
kunst und Technik nicht Fremden preiszugeben, vor 
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allem keine Stammesgenossen anderen Nationen ab- 
zutreten, vielmehr danach zu trachten, die vielen 
Tausende und Millionen Deutsche in den baltischen 
Ostseeprovinzen, Siidrussland, in Amerika, Australien 
und Siidafrika wieder fiir deutschen Boden zu gewinnen. 
Erst auf einem solch starken Fundament wird man die 
Ausbreitung deutscher Kultur in anderen Landern und 
namentlich auch den Ausbau und die Erweiterung der 
deutschen Kolonien anstreben miissen. Mehr wie auf 
Erweiterung des Deutschen Reiches in West und Ost 
infolge des Krieges, sollte man schon jetzt auf die 
Notwendigkeit hinweisen, ein ausgedehntes, zukunfts- 
reiches Kolonialreich in Afrika zu schaffen. 


Kontinentalpolitik : ein Zukunftsbild, von einem rheini- 
schen Grossindustriellen. Bonn, 1915, p. 23. 


Innerhalb dieses Zukunftsbildes mag auch die Hoffnung 
ausgesprochen werden, dass das deutsche Kolonialreich 
fiirderhin nicht nur die bisherigen Kolonien, sondern 
auch die von Bismarcks Gnaden erméglichte Schépfung 
Leopolds des Zweiten von Belgien, den grossen Kongo- 
staat, umfassen mége. 


SECTION II.—EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Dr. Fritz MirretMann, Kreuz und quer durch Belgien, 
mit einer Hinleitung von Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann, M.d. R. Stettin, 1915. 


[Dr. Stresemann’s Introduction.] Von allem, was 
dieser Weltkrieg uns gebracht hat an neuen Problemen, 
ist das belgische Problem in den Brennpunkt der 
Erérterung gestellt. Niemand von uns vermag den 
Schleier von der Zukunft abzuheben, wir wollen nicht 
tiber das Kriegsziel sprechen, nicht davon reden, wem 
die Kiiste einst gehéren wird, wessen Flaggen wehen: 
sollen iiber Antwerpen und Briissel, iiber Briigge, 
Gent und Liittich. Aber wenn die Zeit kommt, wo 
das Wort freigegeben wird zur Rede und Gegenrede, 
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wird es gut sein, dass diejenigen, die dariiber zu 
_ sprechen und die iiber die Zukunft dieses Landes mit 
zu entscheiden haben, sich inzwischen vertieft haben 
in seine Geschichte, die noch heute Lehrmeister der 
Menschen ist, dass sie etwas in sich aufgenommen 
haben von dem Geist, der in diesen Tagen durch 
das Land geht, damit sie nicht unvorbereitet und 
. lediglich von schalen Doktrinen geleitet ihr Urteil 
abgeben. .. . } 

P.11. Wahrend hier draussen der heilige Kampf um 
Deutschlands Grésse und Zukunft mit ungeminderter 
Scharfe weiter tobt, werden daheim von eifrigen Federn 
die Karten entworfen, die dem Landerbesitz im alten 
Europa neue Grenzen weisen. Wie weit die Wiinsche 
und Ansichten dabei auch auseinander gehen mégen, 
in einem stimmen sie alle iiberein, dass Belgien in irgend 
einer Form der alten Heimat angegliedert werden 
muss. Das Land, in dem auf jedem Fussbreit Bodens 
Stréme deutschen Blutes geflossen sind, ist geheiligt ; 
es darf deutscher Art und Sitte nicht verloren gehen. 


MOELLER VAN DEN Bruck, Belgier und Balten. 
Stuttgart, 1915, p. 19. : 


Aber wir werden den Belgiern im Leben nahen: 
dort wo ihr Freiheitsbegriff, den sie mit den Schwei- 
zern als grosse Vergangenheit teilen und den wir 
ihnen durch unsere Dichtung gestaltet haben, im 
Wirklichen verwurzelt ist: in unserem Staatsbegriff 
werden wir diesen Freiheitsbegriff verwirklichen, den 
die Romanen langst unter der revolutioniren Sugges- 
tion in anarchistischer Libertinage verloderten. 


HERMANN SCHUMACHER, Antwerpen. Seine Weltstellung 
und Bedeutung fiir das deutsche Wirtschaftsleben. 
Munich, 1916, p. 29. 

Antwerpens Verkehrsbedeutung hangt nicht von 
dem Zusammenhang mit einem Staat, sondern allein 
von dem Zusammenhang mit der Wirtschaft ab, und 
dem Staate kommt dabei nur eine Rolle insofern 
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zu, als er die Macht hat, den lebenspendenden wirt- 
schaftlichen Zusammenhang zu stéren. Von solchen 
Stérungen kann ihn einmal guter Wille abhalten. 
Das ist im wesentlichen bisher der Fall gewesen. 
Fehlt der gute Wille — und damit miissen wir in 
Zukunft leider rechnen —, so kann nur Zwang vor 
_ verhingnisvollen Stérungen schiitzen. Nur Macht kann 
dann den bésen Willen biindigen. Solche Macht muss 
sich méglichst sichern, wer. wichtigen Teilen Deutsch- 
lands die ihm von Natur bestimmte Tiir zum Welt- 
markt offen halten will. Ob dann die staatlichen 
Grenzen eine Umgestaltung erfahren, ist wirtschaftlich 
ohne tiefere Bedeutung. Beim Durchgangsverkehr 
kommt es — ich wiederhole es — auf die wirtschaft- 
lichen Zusammenhange an, und der Staat muss nur 
verhindert werden, zum Stérenfried zu werden. Dazu 
reichen nicht rein wirtschaftliche, sondern allein poli- 
tische Massregeln aus. 


Dr. HeRwaRTH VON BITTENFELD, Belgien. Wiesbaden, 
1915, p. 34. 


Vom deutschen Standpunkt aus aber iiber Belgiens 
Zukunft zu sprechen, erscheint verfriiht. Zunachst 
haben die Waffen das letzte schicksalsschwere Wort. 
Gewichtige Stimmen wie diejenigen des Freiherrn von 
Zedlitz, Professors Anschiitz, Ballins, Kirdorfs, und 
Kléckners sind zwar dafiir eingetreten, dass Deutsch- 
land sich die ‘ Garantieen’ verschaffen miisse, eine 
Wiederholung der schamlosen Tatsache zu verhindern, 
dass die Regierung eines Landes, dem es selbst die 
Neutralitat verbiirgte, sich durch einwandsfreie Doku- 
mente den Feinden Deutschlands mit dem Ziel es zu 
vernichten zu helfen, verband. 


Kontinentalpolitik: ein Zukunftsbild, von einem rhei- 
nischen Grossindustrjellen. Bonn, 1915, p. 13. 
Belgien ist in deutscher Hand. Dieheimtiickische Art, 
mit der es hinter Deutschlands Riicken sich Frankreich 
und England verschrieb und seine Neutralitat aufgab, 
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lasst kein Mitleid mit diesem Lande aufkommen, 
dessen Regierung in der Fremde ein Schattendasein 
fiihrt. England hat es einst geschaffen, England ist 
jetzt sein Henker geworden. Belgiens ferneres Schick- 
sal ist noch ungewiss. Eins aber scheint sicher: Die 
Kiiste mit ihren wertvollen Hafen, die uns zu Englands 
unmittelbaren Nachbarn an dem grossen Graben 
macht, werden wir nicht wieder aufgeben; sie wird 
deutsches Land sein und bleiben ! 


Proressor HERMANN LeEvy, Die neue Kontinental- 
sperre. Berlin, 1915, p. 47. 


Es muss fiir uns wertvoll sein, die Schidigung, 
welche England durch die Entwicklung des Welt- 
krieges und, wie wir feststellen konnten, durch das 
Eingreifen der Unterseeboote erfahren hat, schon 
jetzt, soweit es irgend méglich ist, abzuschatzen. 

. Ja, man wird annehmen miissen, dass England 
alles aufbieten wird, um sowohl jetzt wie beim Ab- 
schluss eines Friedens seine 6konomischen Verluste und 
die Bedrohung seiner gesamten wirtschaftlichen Macht- 
stellung zu verschleiern. Um so wichtiger ist es dann 
fiir uns, zu wissen, dass England auch aus wirtschaft- 
lichen Griinden heraus, die ja in diesem schon durch 
und durch kapitalistisch geformten Lande eine viel 
gréssere Rolle spielen als bei uns, gezwungen ist, 
Frieden zu schliessen. 


Hartwic Scuusart, England und die Interessen des 
Kontinents. Berlin, 1915, p. 36. 


Vielleicht diirfen wir Deutschen desGenies[Napoleons] 
Erbe antreten, vielleicht diirfen wir seine mystische 
Arbeit mit Lebensodem erfiillen. Vielleicht diirfen wir 
sogar das Frankreich der animischen Republik, der 
liederlichen Boulevardpresse, des eitlen Spatzengehirns 
Poincaré und des Faselhans Delcassé, niederzwingen, 
um ein Frankreich eines neuen Wirtschaftswillens, eines 
klaren, klugen, zielbewussten Alltagswillens in unser 
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Kontinentalsystem gegen England hineinzuziehen. . . . 
Ein kluges Frankreich mit Arbeitswillen, mit hellem 
Alltagswillen, wird der Kontinentalsperre gegen England 
sich wohl beifiigen lassen. Es kommt darauf an, Frank- 
reich zu zeigen, wie weit im Guten und im Bésen sein 
Arbeitsstreben von England oder von dem Kontinent 
von Europa, insbesondere von Deutschland, abhangt. 
. wenn ich erst gesagt habe, was ich mir unter der 
neuen Kontinentalsperre gegen England denke. Nicht 
mehr und nicht minder, als den Ausschluss der briti- 
schen Handelsflagge, des Union-Jack als Insular-, 
nicht als Kolonialflagge — nicht mehr und_ nicht 
minder, als den Ausschluss von britischen Waren, 
britischen Fabrikaten, und in Grossbritannien ver- 
markteten Lebensmitteln und veredelten Waren von 
den Hafen Deutschlands, Belgiens, Hollands, Frank- 
reichs, Danemarks, Schwedens und Norwegens. . . 
Das Prinzip ihres Kollektivwillens hiesse kurz und 
biindig: Jede von englischen Hinden gemachte oder 
durch der Englander saubere Hinde gegangene Ware 
ist absolute Konterbande. Der Wirtschaftsverkehr mit 
Grossbritannien ist eine Infamie, ein Verbrechen. 


Mavrus Riva, Das Endziel des Weltkrieges : Englands 
Ausschaltung aus Europa. Berlin, 1916, pp. 89-92. 


Ein neues politisches System (in Europa) muss an 
die Stelle des alten treten, und seine Form sei die 
Anwendung der amerikanischen Monroe-Doktrin auf 
Europa. 

Durch die europiische Monroe-Doktrin muss Eng- 
land ausserstande gesetzt werden, sich in Angelegen- 
heiten des européischen Kontinents zu mengen, ein 
politischer Faktor in denselben sein, an kontinentalen 
Angelegenheiten betreffend Kongressen und Konferen- 
zen teilnehmen, kontinentalen Biindnissen beitreten, 
Protektor oder Suzerin irgendeines kontinentalen — 
Staates sein und irgendeinen Besitz auf dem euro- 
paischen Kontinent und dessen Inseln erwerben zu 
k6nnen. 
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England muss also Verzicht leisten auf alle Gebiets- 
teile, die es jetzt besetzt halt. Es muss verzichten 
auf Malta, Cypern, Gibraltar, auf die im Laufe des 
Krieges nach englischem Brauch ‘ provisorisch ’ be- 
setzten Inseln Lemnos, Tenedos und eventuell auch auf 
andere Inseln. Gelingt es den verbiindeten Zentral- 
machten, Aegypten und damit den Suez-Kanal zu 
befreien, so wird damit das Mittellandische Meer befreit 
und die Seefreiheit an diesem Punkte fiir s&imtliche 
Nationen gesichert sein. Der Suez-Kanal bildet die 
Achillesferse des gegenwartigen englischen Reiches, das 
Tor zwischen Europa und Asien, durch welches Eng- 
land den Verkehr mit seiner gréssten Kolonie, Indien, 
unterhélt. _Um vom Mittelmeer vollstindig Besitz 
nehmen zu kénnen, ist es von allergrésster Bedeutung, 
dass der Kanal, als ein Grundpfeiler der englischen 
Seeherrschaft, in den Besitz einer Macht gelange, die 
die Neutralitét des Kanals und damit auch die unein- 
geschrinkte Benutzung desselben durch simtliche Na- 
tionen zu gewahrleisten vermag. 


HERMANN ScHULTE, Unsere Aufgaben nach dem 
Kriege. Altenburg, 1916, p. 17. 


Wie werden aber erst dem franzésischen, englischen, 
, italienischen und russischen Volke die Augen aufgehen, 
wenn die Stunde kommt, wo es heisst, Deutschland, 
Oesterreich und der Tiirkei zu ersetzen, was diese an 
Geld- und Materialverlusten durch den ihnen aufgené- 
tigten Krieg erlitten haben? Dann werden die erho- 
benen Fauste sich nicht gegen Deutsche, Oesterreicher 
und Tiirken, sondern gegen ihre wirklichen Feinde 
wenden, nimlich gegen diejenigen, die sie in das grosse 
Verderben hineingetrieben haben. 

‘Nicht uns soll der Kopf dariiber weh tun, wie wir 
die Milliarden die wir jetzt leihen miissen, wieder 
zuriickzahlen werden! Das tiberlassen wir unsern 
Feinden!’ sagte Herr Dr. Helfferich im Deutschen 
Reichstag. Und diese Abrechnung wird — voraus- 
gesetzt, dass wir endgiiltig siegen, woran heute kaum 
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noch zu zweifeln ist !— kommen! Sie muss kommen, 
denn sonst miisste unser Glaube, dass es eine Gerech- 
tigkeit gibt in der Welt, stark erschiittert werden. 


D. Trietscu, Die Welt nach.dem Kriege. Berlin, 
1915, pp. 12-13. 

Im Falle Frankreichs liegt es fiir Deutschland in der 
Beziehung &hnlich, dass auch hier aus nur deutschem 
Interesse heraus ein Gebietszuwachs kaum wiinschens- _ 
wert ware. Auch hier wiirde die Einverleibung von 
Grenzgebieten nur aus der Notwendigkeit der defini- 
tiven Schwichung des Gegners sich ergeben' miissen. 
Wahrscheinlich wird ein deutscher Gebietszuwachs 
auf Kosten Frankreichs sich auf einen Grenzstreifen 
beschriinken diirfen, der den gegenwirtigen , starken 
franzésischen Grenzschutz gegen Deutschland — Frank- 
reichs Panzerhaut — dem Gegner ausliefert. . . . 
Dagegen hingt es von der Entwicklung der belgischen 
Frage ab, ob Frankreich auch seine kurze Nordseekiiste 
von Diinkirchen bis Calais oder Boulogne verlieren 
miisste.. Aber selbst in jener-. weitesten Fassung 
wiirde die neue deutsche Grenze nur ungefahr der- 
jenigen des Deutschen Reiches im Westfilischen Frie- 
den entsprechen, bei dem Cambrai und Arras, wie 
auch im Siiden Besancon, noch auf deutschem Gebiet 
lagen. ... So ware die plausibelste Lésung wohl die 
Wiedervereinigung des nérdlichen Teils mit dem 
Kénigreich der Niederlande und der Uebergang eines 
Siidteils an Deutschland, vielleicht mit einem gleich- 
zeitigen Gebietszuwachs fiir Luxemburg. 


C. H. B. L. WALTER VAN. DER BLEEK, Editor. Die Ver- 
nichtung der englischen Welimacht, Berlin, 1915. 
Chap. xi, ‘Politische und volkswirtschaftliche Geo- 
graphie Europas’, by Dr. Konrad Olbricht, p. 100. 

Anders liegen die Verhiltnisse gegen Frankreich. 
Nicht nur die zum gréssten Teil in Frankreich gelegenen 
Minetteerzfelder, sondern auch die Lage der jetzt viel 
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genannten Festungen Liittich, Namur, Longwy, Ver- 
dun, Toul, und Belfort zwingen zu einer westwarts 
vorgeschobenen Grenze.... Einen heiklen Punkt bei 
den Friedensverhandlungen werden Holland und Bel- 
gien bilden. Das mindest zu Erwartende ist ein 
Zollverband, doch werden die Ereignisse wohl von 
selbst Holland mit seinem riesigen, nur durch die 
Eifersucht der Grossmichte bisher gehaltenen.kolonia- 
len Besitz zu einem engeren Anschluss an das ihm 
vélkisch verwandte Deutschland, dem es den gréssten 
Teil seines Handels verdankt, veranlassen. Gliick- 
licherweise sind wir jetzt in der Lage, Antwerpen und 
Rotterdam gegeneinander ausspielen zu kénnen. 


D. Trretscu, Die Welt nach dem Kriege. 
Berlin, 1915, p. 11. 


Deutschland, das aus eigenem Interesse heraus auf 
Gebietserweiterungen nicht angewiesen ware, wird 
voraussichtlich zur definitiven Schwachung Russlands 
gezwungen sein, die Ostseeprovinzen zu annektieren 
und den Russen in irgend einer Form sémtliche ehemals 
polnischen Gebietsteile zu entreissen. 

Die Annexion der Ostseeprovinzen miisste im Sinne 
einer Absperrung Russlands an der Ostsee dadurch 
erganzt werden, dass Schweden wieder in den Besitz 
Finnlands kommt, und ein deutsch-schwedischer Ver- 
trag Russland in Zukunft hindert, in der Ostsee anders 
als wirtschaftlich aufzutreten. .. . 

Gegen die Schaffung eines polnischen Pufferstaates 
scheint uns zu viel zu sprechen, als dass diese Even- 
tualitaét in Betracht kommen sollte. Auch die An- 
nexion durch eine der beiden deutschen Michte kime 
kaum in Frage, weil durch einen so grossen Gebiets- 
zuwachs das Verhialtnis zwischen den beiden Staaten 
allzusehr verandert wiirde. Als beste Lésung will uns 
daher scheinen, dass — allenfalls mit einigen Grenz- 
berichtigungen — das bisherige Russisch-Polen in 
seiner gréssten Ausdehnung (also einschliesslich Litau- 
ens und der Ukraine) der gemeinsamen Verwaltung 
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und Schutzherrschaft Deutschlands und Oesterreichs 
zugeteilt wird.... Die Losreissung Polens in seiner 
gréssten Ausdehnung wird hier deshalb als praktische 
Lésung befiirwortet, weil nur so eine wirklich erhebliche 
Schwachung Russlands bewirkt werden kann, wie auch, 
weil auf-keine andere Weise die in sich unberechtigte 
und eminent europafeindliche Idee eines sdmtliche 
Russen, Polen, Ruthenen und sonstige Siidslawen ver- 
einigenden ‘ Panslavismus’ definitiv beseitigt wiirde. 


C. Jentscu, Der Welikrieg und die Zukunft des deutschen 
Volkes. Berlin, 1915, pp. 98-9 and 212-17. 


Die Westmachte miissen uns zum Frieden bereit 
finden, sobald sie sich von der. Erfolglosigkeit ihres, 
Ringens iiberzeugt haben, und es darf ihnen nichts 
auferlegt werden als die Abtretung schmaler Streifen 
Belgiens und Frankreichs zur militdrischen Sicherung 
unserer Grenzen, Schleifung der belgischen und der 
franzésischen Festungen und eine, vorzugsweise von 
England zu tragende, sehr hohe Geldentschadigung. 
Der Krieg gegen Russland dagegen muss fortgefiihrt 
werden, bis die Macht des Zartums gebrochen und uns 
Deutschen die Pforte zur Expansion nach Osten und 
Siidosten gedffnet ist... . ' 

Teile Russlands miissen unmittelbar annektiert wer- 
den. Welche Gebiete annektiert werden sollen, haben 
die Landeskundigen zu bestimmen. Aber auch die 
dem russischen Staate verbleibenden Gebiete sind den 
Deutschen zu erschliessen. Russland muss gezwungen 
werden, allen Deutschen, die Lust haben, den Aufent- 
halt und Broterwerb, sowie ‘die Niederlassung zu 
gestatten, ohne dass sie ihrem Volk und Staat ent- 
fremdet werden, und darf ihnen auch das Einstrémen 
in die Levante nicht wehren. Der Sultan wird nichts 
dagegen haben, denn es kann ihm ja nur lieb sein, wenn 
deutsche Intelligenz und deutsche Arbeit seine asiati- 
schen Provinzen ertragreicher machen. Den Russen 
werden die Deutschen die Wohltat, Ordnung zu 
schaffen, erweisen, was die vor mehr als 1,000 Jahren 
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darum gebetenen germanischen Wariger nicht zu 
leisten vermocht haben, und die asiatischen Provinzen 
der Tiirkei werden sie in die Paradiese zuriickver- 
wandeln, die sie vor 2,000 Jahren gewesen sind. Das 
regenerierte Russland mag dann Zentralasien vollends 
erobern, als Wall gegen die Mongolen der europaischen 
Kultur Dienste leisten, und sich an der indischen 
Grenze mit den Englandern, falls diese in der hereinge- 
brochenen Krise ihr indisches Reich behaupten sollten, 
‘ schlagen oder vertragen. Da sich die Westslawen 
durch die Furcht vor Russland (die Bulgarien, auch 
Ruminien, abhalt, aus der Neutralitét herauszutreten 
solange der Sieg der Zentralmachte noch nicht ent- 
schieden ist) zum engen Anschluss an Deutschland 
gedriingt fiihlen, so ist damit der grosse mitteleuro- 
paische Bund gegeben, der den Zweibund, die West- 
slawenstaaten, einschliesslich Rumaniens und die Tiirkei, 
umfasst. Tritt auch das Baltenland bei, dann um so 
besser... . 

’ Sehr wahrscheinlich werden sich ihm die drei nor- 
dischen Kénigreiche anschliessen, weil sich Schweden 
vor Russland fiirchtet, Norwegen und Danemark 
in diesem’ Kriege von der englischen Seeriuberei zu 
leiden haben, sowie Holland und die Schweiz, weil 
Kleinstaaten wirtschaftlich vom Auslande abhangig 
und militaérisch gefaihrdet sind. Mit diesen Staaten 
zusammen hatte der Bund iiber 4 Millionen Quadrat- 
kilometer und gegen 200 Millionen Einwohner. Da es 
die noch iibrigen Staaten unseres Kontinents geraten 
finden wiirden, sich an ihn anzulehnen, so wiirde er 
den Weg bahnen zur Griindung der Vereinigten Staaten 
Europas. 


Dr. Pavut RourBacu, Bismarck und Wir. Munich, 
1915, pp. 60-74. 


Wollte und kénnte man einmal diese drei Gebiete: 
Polen, Livland und Finnland, als Frucht eines Sieges 
tiber Russland vom russischen Staatskérper abtrennen, 
so wiirde man Russland damit auf seinen Stand in der 
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- Zeit unmittelbar vor Katharina und Peter zuriick- 
werfen. Mit andern Worten: man wiirde es zwingen, 
vom Tage des Friedensschlusses an den Krieg zur 
Wiedergewinnung des Verlorenen vorzubereiten. Soll 
aber Europa in Zukunft Ruhe und Frieden vor dem 
halbasiatischen Moskowitertum haben, so muss Russ- 
land bis hinter den Frieden von Androssow zuriickge- 
bracht werden, in dem sich 1667 Zar Alexei Michailo- 
witsch, der Vater Peter des Grossen, mit Polen in die 
Ukraine teilte, und zwar so, dass ihm das gréssere und 
bessere Stiick verblieb. . . . 

Den Ausgangspunkt fiir uns miissen unsere eigenen 
polnischen Angelegenheiten bilden, und zwar in dem 
Sinne, dass die Hergabe von preussisch-polnischem 
Gebiet auf keine Weise in Frage kommt. Eher wire 
sogar zu erwagen, ob nicht gewisse Aenderungen der 
gegenwartigen Grenzlinie zu Gunsten Deutschlands, 
nicht wegen Gewinnes an Land und Leuten, wohl aber 
aus strategischen Riicksichten, notwendig sein kénnten. 
Auf keinen Fall aber, auch nicht wenn anderwarts 
Kompensationen geboten werden, darf die Sicherheit 
Deutschlands in Zukunft noch gréssere Gefahr leiden, 
als schon heute durch die schmale, weit nach Osten 
ausladende Gestalt Ostpreussens geschieht. Die Polen 
miissen sich unter allen Umstinden damit abfinden, 
dass derjenige Teil ihres Volksgebiets, der innerhalb 
der preussischen Grenze liegt, fiir sie unwiederbringlich 
ist.... Der polnische Teil Posens endlich ist fiir uns 
als militatischesSicherungsgebiet nicht zu entbehren. ... 

Wie ist dieser Schnitt zwischen Polen und Russland 
zu legen? Offenbar so, dass erstens ein Gemeinwesen 
entsteht, das nach Umfang, Lage, Begrenzung und 
Volkszahl Moskowien gegeniiber lebens- und wider- 
standsfihig ist, und zweitens so, dass dabei nach 
MOéglichkeit die Gesichtspunkte der physikalischen, 
ethnographischen und konfessionellen Geschlossenheit 
oder Verwandschaft beriicksichtigt werden. Damit ist 
gesagt, dass Litauen, sowie ein Teil von Weissrussland, 
bis an die Pripetsiimpfe und den Landriicken, der von 
dort ostwiarts zur oberen Diina zieht, mit Polen 
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zusammengehéren. Die angedeutete Linie ist zugleich 
die natiirliche Ostgrenze [sic] des moskowitischen, von 
Natur zu Moskau gehérigen Russland. Die heutigen 
russischen Gouvernements Kowno, Wilna und Grodno 
bleiben westlich des Striches. Kowno ist ganz litauisch, 
und Wilna ist es zum Teil; ebenso ist auch die Be- 
kenntniszugehérigkeit der Bevélkerungin Kowno durch- 
weg, und in Wilna grossenteils, katholisch. Alle drei 
Gebiete haben unter dem Grossgrundbesitz und den 
Stadten einen starken polnischen Prozentsatz. Soweit 
Russen im Lande wohnen, handelt es sich, abgesehen 
von Beamten und dergleichen, nicht um Moskowiter, 
sondern um Weissruthenen, die den Ukrainern naher 
stehen. In Wilna und Grodno herrscht dem Namen 
nach die moskowitische Orthodoxie, in Wirklichkeit 
sind diese Gebiete ebenso wie die weiter siidlich gele- 
genen ukrainischen Landschaften nach der Vereinigung 
mit Moskau gewaltsam von dem griechisch unierten 
Bekenntnis, das sie mit Rom verband, auch zum 
kirchlichen Moskowitismus hiniibergebracht worden. 

. Der noérdliche Teil von Minsk und Mohilew und 
das Gebiet von Witebsk sind heute durchaus mosko- 
witisches Land und gehéren von Natur zu Moskowien. 


C.H.B. L. WALTER VAN DER BLEEK, Editor. Die Ver- 
nichtung der englischen Weltmacht. Berlin, 1915. 
Chap. xx, ‘Der Benet um die Ostsee’, hy, Axel 
Ripke, pp. 170-6 


Erst sechs Jahre ist es her, dass die an das 
Baltische Meer angrenzenden Staaten, Deutschland, 
Russland, Schweden und Danemark, im feierlichen 
Vertrage den Status quo auf der Ostsee proklamierten, 
und doch liegt diese Zeit heute schon so fern, dass die 
Akte kaum die Tinte wert ist, die den Beschluss der 
Machte scheinbar fiir ewig festhalten sollte. Denn was 
im Frieden Geltung hatte, kann nicht im Kriege mehr 
bestehen bleiben ; erst recht nicht, wénn der Inhalt des 
Vertrages selbst einen wenn auch noch so versteckten 
Kriegsgrund bildet. Das aber ist und bleibt die Ostsee 
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fiir den russischen Angreifer ; es sei denn, der Deutsche 
lést auch dieses Problem endgiiltig und in jener Weise, 
wie er alle historischen Fragen noch immer am besten 
beantwortet hat: mit dem Schwert. . . . wenn der 
Deutsche wirklich der Beherrscher der Ostsee werden 
will. Dieser Wille aber wird ihm aufgezwungen durch 
die nimmer ruhende tartarische Eroberungslust des 
Russen, der nicht friiher Ruhe geben wird, als bis er 
endgiiltig von der Ostsee abgeschnitten sich wieder nach 
Asien wenden muss, von woher er gekommen ist. 

Da ein friedliches Kondominium auf der Ostsee fiir 
uns mit den Russen zusammen unméglich ist, gilt es, 
das deutsche Imperium auch lings den Gestaden des 
Baltischen Meeres zu begriinden, . . . gilt es, die 
deutsche Kultur als das héchste menschliche Gut in 
jenen Landern zu neuem, starkeren Leben zu erwecken, 
die sie heute noch trotz des aéusseren russischen Firnis 
besitzen, zum anderen sie in Gebieten zu verbreiten, 
deren Bevoélkerung bis zur Stunde noch im Dunkel 
einer halb asiatischen Barbarei dahinvegetiert. 


Dr. Paut Ronrsacn, Russland und Wir. Stuttgart, 
1915, p. 55. 


Die letzte und entscheidende Voraussetzung dafiir, 
dass die russische Macht aufhért, eine zunehmende 
Gefahr fiir Deutschland und fiir die europiische 
Kultur zu bilden, ist die Lostrennung der Ukraine von 
dem Gesamtkérper des moskowitischen Russlands. 
Die zweite Voraussetzung ist die Wiederherstellung 
Polens, in welcher Form auch immer man sie sich 
denken mége. Die dritte Voraussetzung ist, dass 
Russland sein gegenwartiges Nordwestgebiet an der 
Ostsee verliert: Finnland, die drei Ostseegouverne- 
ments und Litauen. Wir stellen diese Notwendigkeit 
als solche hin und fragen, wie sie mit Riicksicht auf 
das Interesse Deutschlands zu beurteilen ist. Hierfiir 
wirde es nicht geniigen, alle die drei Provinzen Est- 
land, Livland und Kurland von Russland loszulésen, 
sondern mit ihnen zusammen ware es erforderlich, auch 
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Litauen mitzunehmen, dieses ganze Gebiet dem Vor- 
dringen des Panslawismus zu entreissen und es soweit 
wie méglich zu germanisieren. 

Pp. 57-8. Man braucht sich nur vorzustellen, was 
das bedeutet: zu dem heutigen Umfange des deutschen 
Reiches eine Landfliche hinzuzugewinnen, so gross wie 
die Halfte von Norddeutschland. Unter den obwal- 
tenden Verhialtnissen wiirde das eine schlechthin ent- 
scheidende Verstaérkung der agraren Basis und der 
Volksverpflegung fiir Gesamtdeutschland bilden. Nicht 
hoch genug ware ausserdem der moralische, politische 
und wirtschaftliche Gewinn zu veranschlagen, dass mit 
einem Male zwei Millionen sonst verlorener Deutscher 
aus Russland herausgezogen und dem Kérper unsres 
Volkstums wieder eingefiigt werden kénnen. Die bal- 
tischen Provinzen und Litauen. sind imstande, bei 
Durchfiihrung der Kolonisation und regelmiassigem 
Fortgang des Volkszuwachses ohne grosse industrielle 
Betriebe mindestens 15 Millionen Menschen zu ernihren. 

P. 73. Natiirlich kann nie von der Lostrennung Liv- 
lands und Litauens von Russland die Rede sein, ohne 
dass gleichzeitig Polen wiederhergestellt und méglichst 
weit nach Osten gegen Moskowien hin ausgedehnt wird. 
Die deutsche Grenze gegen Russland wiirde dann nicht 
langer sein, als sie zur Zeit des alten livlandischen 
Ordensstaates war. Der Narwafluss und der Peipussee 
wiirden schon fast an der Halfte der gesamten Grenz- 
ausdehnung einen starken natiirlichen Schutz geben. 
Von der Gegend von Rjeschiza (Rossitten) in Polnisch- 
Livland bis gegeri Wilna und Kowno hin bildet eine 
Anhiéufung von Binnenseen, Sumpfstrecken und da- 
zwischenliegenden Wasserlaéufen eine ahnliche natiir- 
liche Barriere nach Osten, wie die masurische Seen- 
platte in Ostpreussen. Es bliebe also nur die Strecke 
zwischen Rossitten und dem Siidende des Peipus, etwa 
130 Kilometer, nicht viel mehr als von K6nigsberg bis 
Gumbinnen, durch Verteidigungsanlagen besonderer 
Art zu decken. Auf diese mégliche Grenzlinie der 
Zukunft zwischen Deutschland und Russland hat schon 
vor Jahren kein geringerer hingewiesen, als Moltke. 
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Proressor J. Hater, Deutschland und Russland. 
Tiibingen, 1915, pp. 29-30. 


Russland muss die Stellung im Nordosten Europas, 
in der es so gefahrlich ist, und muss die Gebiete, auf 
denen diese Stellung beruht, Finnland, die Ostseepro- 
vinzen und Polen, fir immer verlieren, zuriickgeworfen 
hinter eine Grenze, die sich auch gegen Millionenheere 
mit Erfolg verteidigen lasst.... Gustav Adolf von 
Schweden und Graf Moltke waren darin einig, dass 
die Linie entlang den grossen Seen, Flusslaufen und 
Siimpfen, die sich im Osten der baltischen Provinzen 
und Polens hinzieht, eine leicht zu behauptende militar- 
geographische Grenze bildet. Es ist die historische 
Grenze zwischen Deutschland und Russland... . 
Hinter diese Grenzlinie muss die russische Macht 
wieder zuriickweichen, zerstért muss das Werk Peters 
und Katharinas werden, wenn Deutschland die dau- 
ernde Sicherheit haben soll, die es zu friedlichem Dasein 
braucht. 


Dr. Kart MeEHRMANN, Gross-Deutschland. Dresden, 
1915, p. 8.. 


An sich ist es nur etwas Natiirliches, daran zu 
denken, zu unserer militérischen Sicherheit Balten 
und Flamen in unser Volkshaus zuriickzufiihren, aus 
dem sie der Zwang geschichtlicher Ungunst heraus- 
gerissen hat. 


C. H. B. L. WALTER VAN DER BLERK, Editor. Die Ver- 

nichtung der englischen Weltmacht, Berlin, 1915. 

_ Chap. xix, ‘Das Schicksal Finnlands’, by Prof. 
Dr. Rudolf Eucken, p. 169. 


. Wenn nun heute dank deutscher Kraft und deutscher 
Treue die Zeit einer grossen Abrechnung kommt, so 
darf man hoffen, dass Finnland dabei nicht vergessen 
werde, dass auch sein Los dabei eine Wendung zum 
Besseren erfahre. Wir Deutschen besonders miissen 
das wiinschen, kaum irgendein anderes Volk stellt 
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sich so freundlich zu unserer Kultur und fiihlt sich uns 
in seinem Streben so eng verbunden, als das finnische 
Volk; es kénnte, zur Selbststindigkeit gelangt und 
etwa unter unserm Schutze, ein Bollwerk des Ger- 
manentums gegen moskowitische Habgier, ein Bollwerk 
zugleich einer echten Kultur gegen ein tibertiinchtes 
Barbarentum bilden. Darum zieht auch Finnland in 
die politische Rechnung mit ein ! 


SECTION III.—CENTRAL EUROPEAN QUESTION 
AND THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


Wire T. Via, Die Zukunft der Tirket. Leipzig, 
1915, pp. 4, 29, 34, 36, 45, 48. 


Schon vor Jahren hatte Kaiser Wilhelm IT. als weit- 
schauender Politiker die Bedeutung des Orients fiir 
Deutschland erkannt und sich damit im Gegensatz 
zu Bismarck gestellt, der eine solche Politik noch 
scharf missbilligte. ... Das Freundschaftsprogramm des 
deutschen. Kaisers verfolgte gréssere als nur wirt- 
schaftliche Ziele. Von demselben Gesichtspunkte aus, 
der seinerzeit zur Erwerbung von Helgoland gefiihrt 
hatte, pflegte Deutschland die Freundschaft zur Tiirkei. 
Man hatte allgemach erkannt, was von England zu 
erwarten war und suchte sich nicht nur zu sichern, 
sondern auch Stiitzpunkte fiir den Ernstfall zu schaffen. 
Im Orient sollte ein Punkt geschaffen werden, von dem 
aus Englands Macht, in Aegypten erschiittert werden 
kénnte. Um diesen’ Punkt zu schaffen, beziehungs- 
weise zu erhalten, musste Deutschlands Hauptaugen- 
merk darauf gerichtet sein, die Tiirkei wirtschaftlich 
und militérisch lebensfahig zu erhalten, musste die 
Bagdadbahn trotz der englischen Quertreibereien als 
eine strategische Notwendigkeit bald vollendet werden. 
All das war aber nur auf der Basis einer deutsch-tiir- 
kischen Freundschaft méglich. Die Tiirkei war eine 
Art Lebensversicherung Deutschlands gegen England 
geworden, denn von dort aus bot sich die Méglichkeit, 
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einen eventuellen englischen Angriff auf Deutschland 
durch einen Angriff auf Aegypten zu erwidern. .. .* 

Die heutige [tiirkische] Regierung will mit diesen 
Schaiden aufraumen, will der tiirkischen Rasse wieder 
Kraft und Wohlstand geben. Um aber dieses Ziel 
erreichen zu kénnen, braucht sie tiichtige Hilfe. Sie 
hat diese Hilfe in Deutschland gesucht und gefunden, 
und Deutschland wird ihr dieselbe auch ‘weiterhin in 
weitgehendstem Masse angedeihen lassen, denn es liegt 
ja in dem Programm der deutschen Orientpolitik, die 
Tirkei wirtschaftlich und militaérisch stark zu erhalten 
und deren Entwicklung nach bester Méglichkeit, zu 
férdern. Dazu gelrért auch, dass die Tiirkei wieder in 
den Besitz Aegyptens kommt, das sie auf keinen Fall, 
schon um ihrer selbst willen nicht, in englischem 
Besitze lassen darf, und dass sie die Inseln im Aegii- 
schen Meer wiedergewinnt. .. . 

Man ist auch an die allerdings gewaltige Aufgabe 
gegangen, das Stromland des Euphrat und des Tigris, 
das einst so fruchtbare Mesopotamien, zu neuem Leben 
zu erwecken. Seit Jahren arbeitete eine englische 
Gesellschaft an diesem Riesenwerk. Durch Rekon- 
struierung der verfallenen Bewasserungskanile, durch 
Anlage neuer Staudimme und durch ausgedehnte 
Kanalisierungsarbeiten soll das tote Land wieder, wie 
vor Jahrtausenden, in bliihende Aecker verwandelt 
werden. Jetzt werden wohl deutsche Ingenieure das 
Werk bis zum Ende durchfiihren, die weiten Land- 
flichen des Doppelstromgebietes fruchtbar zu machen 
und zu erschliessen. . . . 

Die weitere Erschliessung des Orientmarktes fiir 
deutsche Erzeugnisse wird durch den gegenwirtigen 
starken politischen Einfluss Deutschlands in der Tiirkei 
ausserordentlich gefordert und kann sich um so besser 
entwickeln, als vorlaufig die Konkurrenz der feind- 
lichen Staaten zur Gainze ausgeschaltet ist. So ist den 
deutschen Exportkreisen die idealste Gelegenheit ge- 
boten, ihre Beziehungen zu erweitern und sich den 
Boden, der durch die heutigen starken Sympathien fir 
Deutschland schon erfolgreich vorbereitet ist, vollends 
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zu erobern. Um dieses lockende Ziel zu erreichen, ist 
es Yber nicht nur notwendig, dass die deutschen Ex- 
porteure in der Wahl ihrer Vertreter an den tiirkischen 
Handelsplatzen so vorsichtig wie méglich sind, den 
Eigentiimlichkeiten des Marktes Rechnung tragen und 
sich nach Tunlichkeit anpassen, sondern sie miissen 
auch auf Schaffung einer guten deutschen Presse in der 
Tirkei, zumindest in Konstantinopel und Smyrna, 
dringen, die das Sprachrohr darstellen muss zwischen 
Deutschen und Tiirken. ;: .. 

Gelingt es der Tiirkei, dieses grosse Ziel gliicklich zu 
erreichen, dann muss sie aber auch darauf bedacht sein, 
ihre Kriegsflotte so schnell als méglich auszubauen, und 
Deutschland wird auf tiirkischem Boden fiir sich die 
so notwendige Flottenstation erwerben miissen, gegen 
deren Errichtung im Mittelmeer sich England und 
Frankreich bisher immer aufs heftigste gewehrt haben. 
Beides ist dringend notwendig, um zu verhindern, dass 
das englische und franzésische Uebergewicht im Mittel- 
landischen Meer auch in Zukunft bestehen bleibt. 


Baron Dr. B. L. von Mackay, Der Vierbund und 
das neue europdisch-orientalische Weltbild. Stutt- 
gart, 1916, pp. 7-10. 


Die vornehmste Stossrichtung der neuen Vierbunds- 
organisation ist bekannt und viel beredet; ihre 
Spitze kennzeichnet das Schlagwort: Ostende-Bagdad ! 
Sie wendet sich gegen Englands Weltherrschaft zur 
See und deren auf Frankreich, Italien und eine Kette 
von Flottenstationen sich stiitzenden'Briickenbau nach 
Indien ; sie stellt der Londoner Blauwasserschule das 

: ce entgegen: Landfestigkeit bricht Wogenge- 
walt!... : 

Die Politik des Schienenwegebaues in ihren modernen 
Fernblicken hat andere Wurzeln und Entwicklungs- 
gesetze. Das Endziel ist ihr nur eine allgemeine 
Orientierung : die Kompasseinstellung eines verwickel- 
ten imperialistischen Weltwirtschaftsplans von weit- 
greifenden und klug vorbedachten organisatorischen 
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Ideen.... Das Charaktermerkmal dieses Systems ist 
also sein Anpassungsvermégen, sein Gestaltungs- und 
Organisationstrieb ; friedlich werbend und _schritt- 
weise vordringend, will es die Lebensformen fremder 
Wirtschaftsgebiete der tiberlegenen Kultur einer Gross- 
macht und des gesamten Gesittungskreises, in deren 
Sonne sie steht, angleichen. 


Franz Stuuimann, Der Kampf um Arabien. 
Brunswick, 1916, pp. 53, 103-4, 259-60. 


Gelingt es England, die transarabische Bahn zu ver- 
wirklichen, so erhalt es einen sehr grossen Machtzu- 
wachs, und der Einfluss der Tirkei in den _heiligen 
Orten des Islam und somit in der mohammedanischen 
Welt ware sehr gefaihrdet. Es muss deshalb alles 
versucht werden, dass England dies Ziel nicht erreicht. 
Vielmehr muss die Tiirkei selbst mit deutscher Hilfe, 
diese Bahn oder eine solche von einem Punkte der Higaz- 
Bahn nach der Baghdad-Bahn oder nach Kéeit oder 
nach Bahrein bauen. Hierdurch wiirde der Einfluss 
der Tirkei in Arabien véllig sichergestellt, vor allem 
aber wiirde die Weltmachtstellung Englands leiden zum 
Vorteil der Tiirkei und Deutschlands.... Die Vorbe- 
dingungen fiir sie ist aber, dass England die alleinige 
Herrschaft auch im Perser Golf genommen wird, dass 
auch andere Miachte, vor allem die Tiirkei, dort dau- . 
ernden Kinfluss haben. .. . 

Nach Angaben von Dr. Schmidt soll sich eine franz6- 
sische Kapitalistengruppe 1910 auch um den Bau einer 
Bahn von Gidda nach San‘& beworben haben. Né- 
heres war bis 1914 dariiber noch nicht bekannt gewor- 
den. Die ganze Higéz-Bahn wiirde erst eine Aussicht 
auf Rentabilitét und eine grosse politische und strate- 
gische Bedeutung erhalten, wenn sie durch ‘Asir hin- 
durch bis San‘a und weiter vollendet ware. Wie schon 
erwahnt, haben die Englinder Vorarbeiten ausfiihren 
lassen fiir eine Bahn von ‘Aden nach Dal‘a, die leicht in 
Verbindung kommen kénnte mit der projektierten 
stidlichen Strecke der Bahn Hédeida-San‘é. Wenn 
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die Englander auch einstweilen ihre Vorarbeiten zer- 
stért haben, so liessen sie den Plan ganz gewiss nicht 
fallen. Zwemer schreibt?: ‘That railroad will be built 
as soon as the Turk leaves Yemen’s capital ; God hasten 
the day.’ Es ist dies ein Ausspruch, der Englands 
Wiinsche verrit. Eine solche Bahn wiirde nicht nur 
den ganzen Handel und Verkehr von Jemen nach 
‘Aden lenken, sondern zusammen mit der Fortsetzung 
nach Norden zur Higaz-Bahn die allergrésste strate- 
gische Bedeutung haben: eine Inlandverbindung von 
Aegypten nach ‘Aden, und eine villige Monopolisierung 
der Handelsstrassen durch das Rote Meer wiirde die 
Folge sein. Es ist ausgeschlossen, dass eine hoffentlich 
siegreiche Tiirkei einen solchen Fremdkérper in ihrem 
Gebiete dulden kann. Vielmehr liegt es im Lebens- 
interesse der Tiirkei und der Mittelmachte, dass diese 
englischen und franzdsischen Bahnbau-Projekte nie 
zustande kommen. Die Tiirkei muss die Herrschaft 
tuber Jemen behalten, muss dort eine starke Garnison 
haben und selbst die Bahn bauen von Medina an bis 
zum Siiden von Arabien. ... Ich darf bei dieser 
Gelegenheit noch auf eine sehr wichtige Frage auf- 
merksam machen: Im Gebirgslande von Jemen, dessen 
Gipfel bis 3,000 m. aufsteigen, wire ein ausgezeichneter 
Punkt, um eine grosse Funkenstation zu errichten, die ~ 
mit Damaskus oder Konstantinopel, vielleicht auch 
Nauen einerseits und dem ganzen Gebiete des Indischen ‘ 
Ozeans anderseits in Verbindung stehen wiirde. Eine 
solche Station, in befreundetem tiirkischen Lande und 
unter der Obhut einer starken Tiirkei, betrieben von 
deutschen Fachléuten, wiirde die Welt unabhangig 
machen von dem Kabelmonopol der Englander. ... Aber 
die Funkenstation muss geschiitzt werden durch die 
Inlandverbindung per Bahn nach Palastina, mehr aber 
noch durch eine starke Garnison in Jemen und durch den 
Ausbau der tiirkischen Anlagen bei Scheich Sa‘id. .. . 
Fir Deutschland ist es nicht notwendig, nicht einmal 
wiinschenswert, selbst einén Punkt am Perser Golf in 


18. M. Zwemer: Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh and 
London, 1900, p. 226, 
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eigener Verwaltung zu haben, es sei denn, dass es sich 
um notwendige Flottenpunkte handeln wiirde; es 
geniigt fiir uns, wenn irgendeine andere Nation ausser 
England den freien Zugang und Ausgang zum Golf 


erhalt.... Der ‘trockene’ Weg Hamburg-Baghdéd 
geniigt uns nicht. Deutschland — und _ besonders 
Hamburg -— braucht auch die ‘nassen’ Wege, in 


diesem Fall den Seeweg von Basra zum Indischen 
.Ozean, wo England die alleinige Oberhoheit bean- 
sprucht. . 

Der Einfluss, den England seit langem und ganz im 
stillen in Arabien selbst sucht, und der darauf abzielt, 
die Stellung der Tirkei dort zu erschiittern und 
auszuschalten, muss auf die Tirkei eine sehr unheil- 
volle Wirkung haben, fiir welche nicht nur die ara- 
bischen Provinzen wichtige Teile des tiirkischen Staates 
sind, fiir welche die Beherrschung der heiligen Orte 
gleichbedeutend mit dem Besitz des‘Chalifats ist. Fiir 
Englands Interessen in Aegypten und Indien aber 
muss es wichtig sein, ein islamisches Chalifat zu haben, 
das ganz unter englischem Einfluss steht. Die Macht, 
welche England in Innerarabien iiber die von Ibn- 
Sa‘id beherrschten Gebiete ausiibt, ist eine dauernde 
Drohung gegen die Tiirkei. Es muss also erstrebt 
werden, “dass eine starke Tiirkei aus dem Kriege her- 
vorgeht. . 

Die Freiheit der Meere, die wir im Kriege heute 
erstreben, bedeutet ihre Befreiung von englischer Allein- 
herrschaft.... In. Indien liegt der Schwerpunkt der 
englischen Politik, und Arabien ist das direkte Vorge- 
lande von Indien ! 


L. Tramps, Der Kampf um die Dardanellen. 
Stuttgart, 1915, p. 28 et seq. 


Wenn England, dieser Aussenseiter Europas, der an 
Volkskraft, Individualbegabung, und Staatsmacht weit 
hinter Deutschland zuriicksteht, dem auch seine grossen 
Kolonialgebiete Kanada, Australien und Siidafrika nur 
recht ‘bedingte Folge leisten, Indien verliert, dann 
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ist seine Weltstellung dahin. Nun ist die uralte 
Welthochstrasse, die naturgemiss von Europa nach 
Indien fiihrt, die schon Alexander der Grosse be- 
nutzt und nur wegen Aufruhr seines Heeres nicht 
bis zur vollen Eroberung Indiens durchmessen hat, 
. die von der Donau iiber Konstantinopel, Euphrat- . 
ebene, Nordpersien, Herat und Kabul zum Fiinf- 
stromlande laufende. Jeder Meter Schiene der Bag- 
dadbahn, der weiter nach Osten hin -verlegt wird, 
bringt den Bahninhaber naher an Indien heran. Was 
aber Alexander glinzend ausgefiihrt und Napoleon 
entschieden geplant hat, das kann ein Dritter, der in 
ihre Fusstapfen treten méchte, auf dieser EKisenlinie 
erst recht wahr machen. Die Bagdadbahn gilt also 
England eine héchst bedrohliche Gefahr, mit Recht. 
Ks kann ihr nicht einmal die Wirksamkeit unterbinden. 
Sie ist der kiirzeste und leistungsfahigste Weg zwischen 
ihren Endgebieten sowohl wie allen ihren Zwischen- 
landern.... Konstantinopel aber ist der Hauptpunkt 
des Weges ; denn es ist der Knotenpunkt seiner beiden 
Teile, des européischen und des asiatischen. . . . 
Gewaltiges steht in und mit Konstantinopel auf dem 
Spiele. Fiir die Metropole am Goldenen Horn wird 
jetzt selber das Los geworfen.... Ein Byzanz in 
russischen oder englischen Handen wiirde ein Sebasto- 
pol oder ein Gibraltar, eine Lagerstadt, eine fiir den 
Verkehr tote, ja absichtlich ertétete Stadt werden. .. . 
Die aus inneren Veranlagungs- und Betatigungsnot- 
wendigkeiten der Vélker sich auswirkende, ‘ der Gott- 
heit lebendiges Kleid webende’ Bestimmung der Zeit 
geht dahin, dass Preussen-Deutschland sich in der 
weltpolitischen Arena endgiiltig durchsetzen soll, weil 
es ein Staatsorganismus von hoherer Form denn alle 
friiheren ist. \ 


Proressor Dr. Ernst JAcKu, Das gréssere Mittel- 
europa. Weimar, 1916, pp. 8 and 16. 


Nochmals driickt sich der gleiche Wille in einem 
gleichen Jahr mit parallelen Entscheidungen aus: 
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1898—das Flottenprogramm Tirpitz setzt die Flotten- 
deckung Helgoland fort und will die Seesicherung ; und 
der Bagdadbahnvertrag setzt die anatolische Bahn fort 
und will die Landverbindung. Auch dieses Nebenein- 
ander ist mehr als eine dusserliche Parallele; es ist 
eine wesentliche Erganzung. In dem Sinn und mit 
dem Ziel: kann unserer Marine der Feind die Nordsee 
und die weite Welt schliessen, so muss unserem Kon- 
tinent ein Bundesgenosse das Mittelmeer 6ffnen — durch 
den nahen Weltteil Mitteleuropa ans Mittelmeer heran 
und zum Indischen Ozean hin. Der Landweg iiber 
Mitteleuropa wird so der Umweg zur Uebersee. Das 
ist die Bedeutung des ‘ einzigen und letzten Wegs in 
die Welt’: ob wir wollen oder nicht — wir miissen 
diesen Weg gehen, suchen, sichern. Nicht die Laune, 
noch die Willkiir irgendeines Staatsmannes fiihrt, ver- 
fiihrt dorthin, zu Mitteleuropa hin ;. sondern die Not 
unserer geographischen Lage. ... Also: die geogra- 
phische Not, diese ‘ gottgewollte Abhangigkeit ’, fiihrt 
zur politischen Notwendigkeit, wird zum geopolitischen 
Zwang — fiir Deutschland und Oesterreich-Ungarn — 
wie fiir Balkan und Orient... . 

Einheit in der Mannigfaltigkeit, Mannigfaltigkeit in 
der Einheit, und das heisst: Harmonie — bleibt das 
Ideal, das ewige Thema des deutschen Denkens, des 
deutschen Lebens und der deutschen Kunst. Und — 
setzen wir hinzu — auch der deutschen Politik in und 
fiir Mitteleuropa. 


Proressor E. A. Faparius, Neue Wege der deutschen 
Kolonialpolitik nach dem Kriege. Berlin, 1916. 


P. 15. [Quotation from Dr. Aldinger :] Das Heil 
und die Zukunft Deutschlands liegen nicht auf dem 
Lande, das den Franzosen und Russen abgenom- 
men und villig deutsch besiedelt wird. Der Sieg in 
diesem Weltkrieg muss dem deutschen Volke neues ° 
Bauernland bringen; er soll nicht vor allem die 
Entwicklungslinie stirken, die zu mehr Handel, mehr 
Industrie, mehr Kapitalismus, mehr Arbeitern, mehr 
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Landflucht, mehr Stadtsucht und zu Geburtenriickgang 
fihrt. 

Hoffentlich gelingt es Hindenburg zeitig genug, so 
mit den Russen fertig zu werden, dass die vélkische 
Landreinigung in Russland von deutscher Seite vor- 
genommen wird. Sie ist viel wichtiger und ein viel 
héheres Ziel als die Erwerbung des Kongostaates oder 
Marokkos oder eines ganzen afrikanischen Kolonial- 
reiches. Die Friedenspalme fiir ein grésseres Deutsch- 
land soll nicht, wie der Kolonialsekretir Dr. Solf hofit, 
zuerst in Afrika gepflanzt werden, sondern auf den 
besten Gefilden Frankreichs, Belgiens und Russlands. 
Man vergesse nicht tiber ‘ Kolonial- und Weltabsichten 
und weltbiirgerlichen Aufgaben ’, wovon Dr. Neumann 
redet, die nachsten und wichtigsten Aufgaben, die vor 
der Tiir des Reiches liegen. 

P. 20. Fiir diese Ziele aber liegen uns die passendsten 
und besten Gebiete vor der Tiire, — im Siidosten, in 
Kleinasien, Syrien und Mesopotamien. Neben dem im 
Kern tiichtigen anatolischen, tiirkischen Bauern und 
der arabischen Hirtenbevélkerung ist dort fiir deutsche 
Intelligenz und wirtschaftliche Tatkraft ... ein breiter 
Raum vorhanden, 


Dr. Kart Mexrmann, Gross-Deutschland. 
Dresden, 1915, p. 28. 


Der Friede wird dieses Werk der _wirtschaftlichen 
Verdeutschung der Bagdadbahn zur Vollendung brin- 
gen und die Schienen ailer Wahrscheinlichkeit nach 
bis unmittelbar an den Persischen Golf fiihren, zu 
dem die Englander im Frieden den Zutritt verweigert 
hatten. 

Dann aber ist der Indische Ozean in die Nachbar- 
schaft Mitteleuropas geriickt. Und damit wire Bresche 
gelegt in dieses bisher zum britischen Binnensee de- 
gradierte Weltmeer.... Im Augenblick aber, wo wir 
mit der Tiirkei zu einem dauernden Biindnis kommen, 
flankieren wir fiir immer die kiirzeste Verbindung des 
englischen Mutterlandes mit der Quelle des britischen 
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Reichtums, mit Indien. Ob nun der Friede dem 
Osmanischen Reich Aegypten zuriickgeben wird oder 
nicht — die sich in Syrien gabelnde Bahn von dem 
Konstantinopel gegeniiberliegenden Haidar Pascha ein- 
mal durch Arabien ans Rote Meer, auf der andern 
Seite durch Mesopotamien an den Persischen Golf 
erméglicht die Heranschaffung von Machtmitteln aus 
Vorderasien nicht. bloss, sondern auch vom Balkan 
und aus Mitteleuropa an die Linie Suez-Kalkutta. Ich 
bin gewiss, wire das deutsch-ésterreichisch-ungarisch- 
tiirkische Biindnis der Welt schon vor dem Kriege 
bekannt gewesen, es ware tiberhaupt nicht zum Kriege 
gekommen, weil England seine Teilnahme abgelehnt 
hatte. Die britische Politik aber wird sich mehr als 
je nach dem Friedensschluss hiiten, das politisch 
geeinte Mitteleuropa - Vorderasien herauszufordern, 
nachdem es die Wirkung der leicht zu transportie- 
renden deutschen Unterseeboote kennen gelernt hat. 
Ein dauerhaftes deutsch-dsterreichisch-ungarisch-tiir- 
kisches Biindnis wird eine Friedensbiirgschaft ersten 
Ranges darstellen und die Durchquerung der bisherigen 
britischen Vorherrschaft im Indis¢hen Ozean bedeuten. 

Es wird es um so mehr sein, je starker sich die 
deutsche Seemacht nach dem Kriege in der Nordsee 
als ein Faktor entwickeln wird, der den Weg von 
Hamburg und Bremen durch den Kanal und den 
Atlantischen Ozean einmal bis zum Mittelmeer, dann 
auch bis zu unsern westafrikanischen Kolonien freizu- 
halten vermag. Was seit Jahren die Sehnsucht un- 
befangen urteilender Kolonialpolitiker und das offen- 
bare Ziel des Auswartigen Amtes gewesen ist, kann 
der kommende Friedensschluss zur Erfiillung bringen. 
Die endgiiltige Besiegung Frankreichs und Belgiens 
muss uns Deutschen auch die Verbindung unserer 
Kolonien Kamerun und Ostafrika bringen; es wird 
sich durch den schwarzen Erdteil (Afrika) ein mittel- 
afrikanisches Neu-Deutschland legen, das als Ver- 
bindungsglied die beiden Bogenlinien von der Nordsee 
{einmal die festlindische durch Mitteleuropa und 
Vorderasien, dann die maritime durch den Atlantischen 
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Ozean) an den Kiisten des Indischen Weltmeeres zu 
einem grossen weltwirtschafts-politischen Ringreif zu- 
sammenkniipfen wird. Der Traum unseres politischen 
Lebens, die Herstellung eines Gleichgewichts der Krifte 
im Indischen Ozean, ware erreicht. 


Proressor ALFRED Herrner, Die Ziele “unserer 
Weltpolitik. Stuttgart, 1915, p. 18 et seq. 


Der Weg kontinentaler Betatigung fiihrt Deutschland 
durch Oesterreich-Ungarn und die Balkanhalbinsel hin- 
durch; die Tiirkei ist ihr Gegenstand und zugleich ihr 
Vermittler fiir die dahinter gelegenen Linder. Die erste, 
wichtigste Bedingung ist andauernde Freundschaft 
mit Oesterreich-Ungarn. Die zweite Bedingung ist die 
Einbeziehung der zwischen Oesterreich-Ungarn und. 
der Tirkei gelegenen Balkanstaaten Serbien und Bul- 
garien und womdglich auch Rumidnien in den Bund ; 
es darf nicht sein, dass Serbien uns in Feindschaft 
entgegensteht und Rumianien eine unfreundliche Neu- 
tralitat zeigt und immer wieder mit der Sperrung des 
Durchganges von Deutschland und Oesterreich-Ungarn 
nach der Tiirkei droht. Die dritte Bedingung ist 
Freundschaft mit der Tiirkei selbst ; denn nicht durch 
Eroberung, sondern in freundschaftlichem Zusammen- 
wirken mit der Tiirkei wollen wir uns im Orient 
betatigen. Unsere Betaétigung darf nur im Einklang 
mit der Tiirkei geschehen. Staatlicher Besitz kommt 
nicht in Betracht.... “Die Hauptsache ist jeden- 
falls wirtschaftliche Betatigung in Handel, Verkehrs- 
erschliessung und den fiir den trockenen Orient so unge- 
mein wichtigen Bewiasserungsanlagen, sowie Arbeit an 
der politischen, militérischen und kulturellen Erziehung. 
... Sie gibt uns einen starken mit jedem Tage stir- 
keren Bundesgenossen, der fiir uns grésseren Wert hat, 
als afrikanische Kolonialtruppen je gewinnen kénnen, 
und 6ffnet uns zugleich die Wege nach Persien, Aegypten 
und durch den Persischen Golf, indem wir die englische 
Herrschaft brechen miissen, zum Indischen Ozean und. 
dessen Umlindern. Durch sie schieben wir uns zwi- 
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schen das russische Reich auf der einen, die englische 
Seeherrschaft auf der anderen, Seite ein und gewinnen 
einen gleichberechtigten Anteil an der Erschliessung 
Vorderasiens. Dadurch gelangen wir auch an zwei 
Punkten, am Kanal von Suez und am persischen Meer- - 
busen, von Lande her an den grossen Hauptweg des 
See- und Weltverkehrs und damit an besonders empfind- 
liche Stellen der englischen Weltherrschaft heran und 
kénnen England durch deren Bedrohung zwingen, an 
anderen Stellen wo wir empfindlich sind, auf unsere 
Wiinsche und Interessen gréssere Riicksicht als bisher 
zu nehmen. 


SECTION IV.-SOUTH AMERICA AND 
POLYNESIA 


Proressor ALFRED HutTtner, Die Ziele unserer Welt- 
politik. Stuttgart, 1915, pp. 23-4. 


Andere Kolonien haben wir in Neu-Guinea und den 
anstossenden Inseln und auf einigen weit hinaus in den 
Ozean gelegenen Inselgruppen. Sie sind uns gleich nach 
Ausbruch des Krieges teils von Japan, teils von Austra- 
lien genommen worden, und es ist eine schwere Frage, 
ob wir sie wiederbekommen kénnen, ja selbst, ob wir sie 
wiederbekommen wollen ;. viele meinen, dass sie feind- 
lichen Angriffen zu sehr ausgesetzt seien und uns leicht 
wieder verloren gehen wiirden. Man kann ja auch sagen, 
dass in der Behauptung dieser Kolonien ein Widerspruch , 
gegen den Grundsatz méglichster Konzentration des 
Kolonialbesitzes liege. Aber fiir einen grossen Staat 
ist es immer schwer, auf einen Besitz zu verzichten, 
dem er seine Liebe und seine Kraft gewidmet hat. 
Der Wert dieser Kolonien ist von anderer Art als der 
der afrikanischen Kolonien, aber erginzt ihn, und 
wenn sie entlegen und vereinzelt sind, so stellen sie 
doch andererseits Ansatzpunkte und Fiihler in ein 
grosses wichtiges Gebiet dar. Man soll sie nicht 
leichtherzig wegwerfen.’ Solange wir isoliert gegeniiber 
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einer feindlichen Phalanx der anderen pazifischen 

Machte stehen, wird es allerdings schwer sein, diese 

Besitzungen zu halten ; aber dieser Zustand kann doch 

nicht fiir immer bestehen bleiben. 

. P. 25. Viel. zu kleinmiitig ist ein Teil unserer 
offentlichen Meinung auch in Bezug auf Amerika. 
Dadurch, dass die Vereinigten Staaten die Monroe- 
Doktrin aufstellen und uns Européer gleichsam aus 
Amerika ausweisen, ist doch nicht gesagt, dass wir 
uns dieser Doktrin fiigen miissen. Wenn wir es meist 
tun, so liegt das an der europdischen Uneinigkeit, die 
es den Vereinigten Staaten erlaubt, im Triiben zu 
fischen. Die mittel- und siidamerikanischen Staaten 
haben die Monroe-Doktrin immer nur dann anerkannt, 
wenn sie ihnen einen bequemen Schutz gegen euro- 
paische Staaten gewahrte, und die drei siidameri- 
kanischen Grossstaaten haben sich gelegentlich des 
Eingreifens der Vereinigten Staaten gegen Mexiko 
bewusst dagegen gestellt. Um staatliche Eroberungen 
in Amerika kann es sich fiir uns, wie oben ausgefiihrt 
worden ist, nicht handeln, wohl aber um wirtschaft- 
liche und kulturelle Betatigung. In Mittelamerika 
und an der Nordkiiste von Siidamerika und seit der 
Eréffnung des Panamakanals auch in einem Teile der 
Westkiiste haben die Vereinigten Staaten allerdings 
den Vorzug der grésseren Nahe, der ihnen ein starkeres 
politisches Gewicht gibt; aber fiir die Ostseite und 
den Siiden, der, als der gemassigten Zone angehGrig, 
am wichtigsten ist, besteht dieser Vorzug nicht. Die 
Vereinigten Staaten spielen hier nur eine geringe Rolle ; 
der europdische Einfluss ist grésser. Den gréssten 
Einfluss haben die Englander ; wir haben gute Aussicht 
zu weiteren Fortschritten, und es ware feige Torheit, 

. wenn wir uns hier zuriickziehen wollten. 


Grora Irnmer, Vélkerddimmerung im Stillen Ozean. 
Leipzig, 1915, pp. 58-76. 


Die Erwerbung der Karolinen aus dem spanischen 
Kolonialbankerott und der Samoa-Inseln nach jahre- 
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langem diplomatischen Ringen mit England und 
Amerika kénnen mit jener weitsichtigen tiberseeischen 
Aktion an der ostchinesischen Kiiste einen Vergleich 
nicht aushalten. Dazu war dieser koloniale Zuwachs 
za unbedeutend an politischen und wirtschaftlichen 
Werten. Aber ‘Gelegenheitskaufe’ waren es ganz 
‘gewiss auch nicht, wie etwa die Marschall-Inseln aus der 
Wiegezeit der deutschen Kolonialbewegung. Zweifels- 
ohne waren es marine-strategische Gesichtspunkte, - 
die in erster Linie fiir die Erwerbung dieser Inseln den 
Ausschlag gegeben haben: bei den Karolinen die 
kleinen, aber sicheren Berghéfen von Kusaie und 
Ponapé als Kohlenstationen und Zufluchtsorte fiir die 
deutschen Kanonenboote und Kreuzer im Kriegsfalle, 
bei Samoa die Méglichkeit einer transatlantischen 
Telegraphenanlage, namentlich im Hinblick auf den 
kiinftigen neuen Weltseeweg, den Panama-Kanal. 
Also Ausguckfenster und Ausfallbastionen zur See. . . . 
Die kolonialen Erwerbsgesellschaften rithren schon 
heute kraftig Lunge und Feder fiir die Erhaltung ihrer 
jahrzehntelangen harten Arbeit. Sie wollen den Lohn 
dafiir nicht verlieren. Ganz gewiss ihr gutes Recht, 
eine Ehrenpflicht sogar. Ein Arbeitsfeld an Opfern 
so reich verlasst man nur mit blutendem Herzen. Aber 
héher als alle Einzelinteressen, so berechtigt sie fiir sich 
* auch sein mégen, muss der grosse allgemeine Gesichts- 
punkt einer notwendigen Konzentration der gesamten 
deutschen kolonialen Arbeit stehen. Und auf eine solche 
scheinen mir die Erfahrungen des Weltkrieges mit 
zwingender Gewalt uns hinzuweisen. Unsere koloniale 
Zukunft wird in der Nahe von Europa liegen miissen, 
zunichst in Afrika. Wenn sie und die Riicksicht auf 
die Stérkung deutscher Wehrkraft jenseits des Meeres 
Opfer im Stillen Ozean fordern sollten — ich lasse das 


vorderhand dahingestellt sein, — dann miissen sie 
ohne Murren auf dem Altar des Vaterlandes gebracht 
werden. ... Fiir eine Nation,.‘die einen solchen Krieg 


siegreich besteht, darf es in Zukunft Karolinen- und 
Samoafragen niemals wieder geben. Fiir koloniale 
Pygmaenkampfe haben wir keine Zeit mehr, wo uns 
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ein ‘deutscher Tag’ heraufdimmert. Da ist es fir 
das Deutsche Reich ohne Zweifel die wichtigste, die 
Lebensfrage, vor allem Andern zunichst den Unterbau, 
auf dem seine iiberseeische Machtstellung ruhen soll, 
breiter und tragfaihiger zu machen, als bisher. Und 
der liegt — in Europa! 
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157, 24. 

Baltic Sea, Russia in, German 
policy, 157, 18; treaty re, 157, 
22-3. ° 

Basra, sea route to Indian Ocean, 
German policy, 157, 31. 

Bathurst, Earl, 158, 28 note, 40, 95, 
114 note. 

Batum, 154, 19; Anglo-Russian 
agreement, 1878, 154, 15, 16; pro- 
visions of treaties of San Stefano 
and Berlin, 1878, 154, 13, 14, 34. 

Bavaria, attitude re German Con- 
federation, 158, 130; Harden- 
berg’s scheme, 1814, 158, 43; 
King of, at Congress of Vienna, 
153, 59; political attitude, 1813, 
158, 7; territorial settlement, 
158, 122; treaty with Austria, 
1813, 158, 9. 
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Bayazid, Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment, 1878, 154, 16; provisions 
of Treaty of San Stefano, 1878, 
154, 13. 

Beaconsfield, Lord, 154, 5, 13; 
British plenipotentiary at Berlin 
Congress, 1878, 154, 22, 36, 40; 
distrust of Andraéssy, 154, 16; 
and occupation of Cyprus, 1878, 
154, 18. 

Beauharnais, Eugéne, 158, 12% 

Beaulieu, Leroy, 156, 65. 

Bebel, A., on colonial policy, 156, 
34, 

Belfort, 156, 83, 157, 18. 

Belgium, 158, 11, 156, 95, 157, 18; 
attitude of Kaiser, 155, 10-11; 
blockade of Great Britain by, 
policy, 157, 15; British policy re, 
1813, 158, 18; and Central Euro- 
pean Customs Union, 156, 80-1; 
frontier, negotiations, 1814, 153, 
41; German conquest of, result, 
157, 35; German policy, 157, 11- 
12, 13, 19, 34; German warning to, 
156, 51-8; and Greater Germany, 
156, 79-80, 82, 83; neutrality, 
Bismarck on, 155, 5, Herr vm 
Jagow on, 155, 10; settlement 
re, at London Conferences, 1814, 
158, 49. 

Belle-Alliance, 156, 53. 

Beluchistan, 158, 85. 

Bentinck, Lord William, 158, 125. 

Berlin, 156, 10; Congress, 1878, see 
also 154 Contents; 155, 17; 
Conference, 1880, 154, 44; 

Berlin, journey to Morocco, 156, 70. 

Bernadotte, Marshal, 158, 30, 39, 
59; pretensions to throne of 
France, 158, 7, 19-20, 22. 

Bernhardi, Gen. F. von, quotations 
from, 155, 10, 11, 12, 20, 27-8, 
33, 156, 4-5, 7-8, 15-7, 21, 24, 
36-7, 42-3, 46, 54, 78-9. 

Bernstein, E., on British rule in 
Egypt, 155, 23. 

Berri, Duc de, 158, 51; and Bourbon 
restoration question, 158, 37. 

Besangon, 157, 17. 

Bessarabia, 156, 85, 89; Anglo 
Russian agreement, 1878, 154, 15; 
discussion at Berlin, instructions 
to British plenipotentiaries, 154, 
27; provisions of treaties of San 
Stefano and Berlin, 1878, 154, 13, 
14, 34, 37; Russian proposals, 
1877, 154, 6; Southern, Russian 
occupation, secret agreement with 
Austria, 1877, 154, 3-4. 

A2 


Bethmann-Hollweg, Herr von, 156, 
39; and Morocco, 156, 71-2. 
Beust, Count von, 154, 10, 24, 155, 6; 
and Austrian occupation of Bos- 

nia-Herzegovina, 154, 21. 

Biel, 156, 83. 

Binder, 158, 87 note. 

Bismarck, Prince, 154, 3, 17, 23, 
24, 35, 38, 40, 156, 20, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 40, 52, 53, 54, 76, 84, 157, 11; 
and Austrian annexation of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, 154, 21, 21 
note, 22; and Berlin Congress, 
154, 17, 35, 37; and_ British 
occupation of Cyprus, 154, 19; 
German plenipotentiary at Berlin 
Congress, 154, 22, 25, 35-6, 42, 
election as President, 154, 28, 
and procedure, 154, 28-31, 32; 
policy, 154, 10-11, 13, 14, 157, 
26 ; quotations from, 155, 2~3, 4-6, 
9, 11, 16-7, 26-7, 34-8, 42, 43-4, 
44-5, 46-7, 48, 49-50, 156, 74. 

Bismarck, Count, assistant secre- 
tary, Berlin Congress, 154, 28. 

Bistritz district, German scheme, 
156, 85. 

Bittenfeld, Dr. Herwarth von, quo- 
tation from, 157, 13. 

Blacas, 158, 96, 125. 

Black Sea, Germany’s interest. in, 
155, 33. 

Bleek, C. H. B. L. Walter van den, 
quotations from, 157, 17, 22-3, 25. 

Bleibtrau, K., on relations with 
England, 156, 43. 

Bley, F., quotations from, 158, 9, 
11, 29, 44-5. 

Bliicher, Prince, 158, 3, 25, 28, 30. 

Boer War, 155, 21. 

Bohemia, German designs on, 156, 
85. 

Béhtlingk, Dr. A., on British ob- 
struction of Germany’s colonial 
aims, 156, 41-2. 

Bologna Legation, 
Pope, 158, 127. 

Bonn, 153, 112 

Bonn, Prof. M., on German native 
administration, 155, 13. 

Bordeaux, adhesion to the Bourbons 
declared, 158, 37. 

Borgo, Pozzo di, at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 58. 

Bosnia - Herzegovina, 156, 89; 
Austrian annexation, 154, 45; 
Austrian claim, 157, 8; Austrian 
occupation, 154, 21-2, 41; Aus- 
trian secret agreement with Rus- 
sia, 1877, 154, 3-4; Austrian 
violation of Berlin Treaty, 154, 


regained by 


Bosnia-Herzegovina—cont. 

44, 45; Christians, revolt, 1875, 
154, 2, revolt, 1876, 154, 2; dis- 
cussion at Berlin, instructions to 
British plenipotentiaries, 154, 26 ; 
German scheme, 156, 85; pro- 
visions of treaties of San Stefano 
and Berlin, 1878, 154, 13, 34, 35, 
38, 40. 

Bosnian crisis, 155, 18, 158, 33. 

Bosphorus, Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment, 1878, 154, 16; instructions 
re, to British plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin, 154, 27; future of, British 
and Russian correspondence re, 
1877, 1878, 154, 6, 8; provisions 
of Berlin Treaty, 154, 38. 

Béttger, Dr. H., on territorial ex- 
pansion, 156, 24. 

Bouillon, Duchy of, question con- 
sidered by Committee of Congress 
of Vienna, 158, 89. 

Boulogne, 157, 17. 

Bourbon Isles, British policy re, 
1813, 158, 16. 

Bourbons, 158, 19-20, 22, 23, 26, 
27, 126; Allied treaty of peace 
with, 158, 40-2; restoration 
question, 158, 36-8, 39, 137 

Brandenburg, 158, 122, 156, 92. 

Brandt, M. von, on British rule, in 
Egypt, the Soudan and India, 
155, 22, 23. 

Brazil, 158, 7, 158, 22; 
designs, 155, 12. 

Bremen, 155, 52; Navigation House, 
156, 11; sea route from, 157, 35. 

British Colonies, proposed German 
intrigue in, 156, 49-51. 

British Empire, dismemberment of, 
foretold, 156, 48-9; Dr. P. 
Rohrbach on, 155, 21. 

Bruck, Moeller van den, quotations 
from, 157, 12. 

Bruges, 157, 11. 

Brussels, 157, 11. 

Bucarest, Peace of, 1812, 158, 8, 84. 

Bucher, Herr, director of the 
Archives, Berlin Congress, 154, 
28. 

Bukovina, German designs on, and 
schemes re, 155, 7, 156, 84, 85. 
Bulgaria, Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment re, 1878, 154, 15, 16; 
discussion at Berlin Congress, 
154, 29, 30, 30-1, instructions 
to British plenipotentiaries, 
154, 27; German policy and 
schemes, 156, 67, 95-6, 157, 20; 
political importance to Germany, 
157, 36; provisions of treaties 


German 


Bulgaria—cont. 
of San Stefano and Berlin, 1878, 
154, 12-3, 13-4, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
38, 39, 40; rising, 1876, 154, 2; 
Russian proposals, 1877, 154, 6-7, 
Austrian objection, 154, 8; union 
with Eastern Rumelia, 1885, 154, 
43-4; union with Germany, &c., 
scheme, 156, 65. 

Bilow, Prince von, 156, 23; quota- 
tions from, 155, 17-8, 18-9, 20-1, 
24, 25-6, 28, 29, 30, 31, 35, 38-40, 
40-1, 45-6, 51-2. 

Bilow, Herr von, German pleni- 
potentiary at Berlin Congress, 
154, 22. 

Busch, Herr, assistant secretary to 
Berlin Congress, 154, 28. 


c. 


Calais, 157, 17. 

Cambrai, 157, 17. 

Cameroon, condition of natives 
under German rule, 155, 14; 
connection with, 157, 35; exten- 
sion of, under Morocco Treaty, 
157, 9. 

Canada, 157, 31; proposed German 
intrigue in, 156, 49-51. 

Candia, 154, 19. 

Canning, George, British Prime 
Minister, 158, 12, 13. 

Canning, Stratford, at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 57, 134. 

Cape of Good Hope, Dutch posses- 
sion till 1806, 157, 10; retention 


by Great Britain, 1814, 158, 49° 


note. 

Capo d’Istria, Count, 158, 5; draft 
of Quadruple Alliance, 1815, 158, 
142; and Ionian Isles, 158, 128; 
at Vienna Congress, 153, 58, 134. 

. Caratheodory Pasha, Alexander, 
Turkish plenipotentiary at Berlin 
Congress, 154, 22, 25. 

Carinola, German designs on, 156, 
85. 

Carinthia, German designs on, 156, 
85. 

Caroline Islands, German policy, 
157, 38-9. 

Casa Blanca, 156, 33. 

Castlereagh, Viscount, 158, 5, 7, 10; 
Bale Conference, t814, 158, 19- 
22; character and aims of, 153, 
11-4; Chatillon Conference, 1814, 
158, 24-6; European Mission, 
158, 14, 19; on Holy Alliance, 
158, 144; interviews with the 
Tsar re French policy, 158, 26-7; 
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Castlereagh—cont. 
Langres Conference, 1814, 153, 
22-4; London Conferences, and 
proceedings prior to Vienna Con- 
gress, 1814, 158, 46-53; main- 
tenance of the Alliance, 158, 26- 
31; memorandum of 1813, on 
negotiations for peace, 158, 14-9; 
Paris negotiations, 1815, 153, 
138-40; policy of, 158, 146; 
and Quadruple Alliance, 1815, 
158, 142-4; refusal to take part 
in negotiations at Paris, 1814, 
158, 39; relations with France, 
158, 52-3, 110-1; relations with 
Metternich, 158, 21-2; and re- 
storation of the Bourbons, 153, 
36-8, 39; territorial policy of 
158, 34-5, 42-6; and Treaty 
with Bourbons, 158, 40-2; Treaty 
of Chaumont and construction of 
the Quadruple Alliance, 1814, 
158, 31-2; and Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, 158, 40. 
at Vienna Congress, 158, 57; 
attempts to influence policy of, 
by using British public opinion, 
158, 94-6; ‘Committee of 
Five,” 158, 74; departure from 
Vienna, 158, 75, 119; form of 
treaty, 158, 79; German Con- 
federation, 158, 133; guarantee 
of integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, 158, 84-5, 85-6; Hano- 
verian arrangement, 158, 121-2, 
121 note; Holland, 158, 121; 
influencing of French public 
opinion, 158, 96; Italian ques- 
tion, 158, 125-7; method of 
procedure, 158, 60-7, 69-71 72, 
87, 149-55; Polish independence, 
158, 120; Polish-Saxon question, 
158, 98-119; precautions against 
espionage 158, 93; project of a 
special guarantee of the treaty, 
158, 82, 83-6; Prussian terri- 
torial settlement, 158, 122; slave 
trade, 158, 134-5; social life, 
158, 93; Statistical Commission 
proposed, 158, 73, 90, 165-6 ; terri- 
torial settlements, 158, 75; visit 
to Paris on way to, 158, 52-3. 

Cathcart, Viscount, 158, 34, 138; 
British representative in Russia 
(1813), 158, 10; British pleni- 
potentiary at Vienna Congress, 
1538, 57. 

Catharine, Grand Duchess, in 
London, 1814, 158, 47. 


Catherine the Great, 157, 21, 25. 


Caulaincourt, A. de, French Foreign 
Minister (1813), 158, 10, 38; 
Chatillon Conference, 1814, 158, 
20, 24-6. 

Central Africa, German designs, 
156, 94, 157, 10. 

Central America, German pamphlet 
(1895), re war with, 156, 90-1. 
Central Europe, German policy, 
157, 26-37, 33; route to the 

East from, 157, 35. 

Central European Confederation 
of States, scheme, 156, 79. 

Central European Customs Union, 
scheme, 156 80-1. 

Charlotte, Princess of Wales (1813), 
158, 16, 19, 47. 

ChAtillon Conference, 1814, 158, 
20 24-6, 38. 

Chaumont, Conference, 158, 17, 43, 
130; Treaty of, 1814, 158, 26, 
31-2, 35-6, British memorandum 
on, 1818, 158, 167-71, renewal of, 
1815, 158, 136, 142-4. 

China, 156, 45, 96; German designs, 
156, 93; necessity for German 
enterprise in, 157, 10; treaty 
with Germany, 155, 52. 

Clancarty, Lord, and restoration of 
the Bourbons, 158, 137; British 
plenipotentiary at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 57, 59, 80, form of 
treaty, 158, 79, on signing of 
treaty,. 158, 80 note, 81, and 
special guarantee, 158, 85 note, 
work of, 158, 87. 

Class, Heinrich, quotations from, 
156, 68-9, 69-70. 

Colbert, J. B., 156, 13. 

Congo territory, 156, 22, 25, 157, 34; 
German designs on,-and policy, 
156, 82, 157, 1-2, 9. 11, 

Consalvi, Cardinal, Pope’s repre- 
sentative at Congress of Vienna, 
158, 59-60, 81, 153, 154, 

Constantinople, Conference, 1876-7, 
154, 3; Conference of Ambas- 
sadors, 1885, 154, 44; Con- 
vention, 1878, 154, 18-9; future 
of,, British correspondence with 

ussia, 1877, 154, 6; German 
designs on, 157, 2; German press 
in, policy, 157, 28; German 
wireless schemes, 157, 30; high 
road to India, 157, 32; as key 
to the East, German policy, 157, 
32; railway, 157, 35; Russian 
advance on, 1877, 154, 7; Russian 
occupation proposed by Count 
Ignatieff, 1878, 154, 7, Austrian 


Constantinople—cont. 
objection, 154, 8; Russian pos- 
session of, Bismarck on, 155, 16; 
Russian troops encamped out- 
side, 1878, 154, 9. 

Cooke, Edward, at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 57, 87 note. 

Corsica, 156, 83, 95. 

Corti, Count, Italian plenipoten- 
tiary at Berlin Congress, 154, 22, 
30, 32, 44, 

Courland, 156, 85; separation from 
Russia, policy, 157, 23. 

Cracow, 158, 105, 108, 109; reten- 
tion by Austria, Hardenberg’s 
scheme, 1814, 153, 43. 

Crete, 154, 19; independence of, 
1898, 154, 43; instructions re, to 
British plenipotentiaries at Berlin, 
154, 27; revolts in, 154, 43. 

Crimea, 156, 89. 

Crispi, Signor, 155, 6. 

Croatia, German scheme, 156, 85. 

Cromer, Earl of, rule in Egypt and 
the Soudan, 155, 23. 

Cromwell, 156, 13. 

Cyprus, 156, 91; British occupa- 
tion, 1878, 154, 17-9, 40-1; re- 
nunciation of British claim to, 
suggested, 157, 16. 

Czartoryski, A. G., 158, 5, 34-5; at 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 58; and 
Polish question, 158, 104, 105, 
112. 


D. 


Dala, railway schemes, 157, 29. 

Dalberg, duc de, French plenipoten- 
tiary at Congress of Vienna, 158, 
59, 87. 

Dalmatia, German scheme, 156, 85. 

Damascus, German designs on, 
157, 2; German wireless scheme,- 
157, 30.- 

Daniels, E, quotations from, 156, 
29, 72-3. 

Danish Colonies, British possession, 
restoration conditions, 1813, 158, 
15. 

Dantzig, 158, 120. 

Danube river, 154, 33; Anglo- 
British agreement, 1878, 154, 16; 
consideration at Berlin Congress, 
154, 31; Germany’s interest: in, 
155, 33; high road to India, 157, 
32; mouths of, German designs 
on, 155, 1, 156, 62; provisions of 
Treaty of Berlin, 154, 34. 

Danubian territories, Germany’s de- 
signs on, 156, 63-4. 


Dardanelles, Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment, 1878, 154, 16; British 
fleet in, 1878, 154, 9; future of, 
British and Russian correspond- 
ence re, 1877, 1878, 154, 6, 8; 
Germany’s interest in, 155, 33; 
instructions ve, to British pleni- 
potentiaries at Berlin, 154, 27; 
provisions of Treaty of Berlin, 
1878, 154, 38. 

David, Dr. KE. H. R., on Naval 
rivalry, 155, 32. 

Dehn, P., quotations from, 156, 12, 
74, 


Delbriick, Prof. H., quotations 
from, 156, 29-30, 157, 1. x 
Delcassé, M., 157, 14. 


Denmark, 158, 7, 156, 81; projected” 


alliance with, 157, 20; blockade 
of Great Britain by, policy, 157, 
15; King of, at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 595 Swedish 
Pomerania assigned to, by Prussia, 
1814, 158, 51; territorial settle- 
ment by Congress of Vienna, 
158, 122; treaty re Baltic, 157, 
22; and Article V of Treaty of 
Prague, 155, 16-7. 

Derby, Lord, and Berlin Congress, 
154, 14; on the Berlin Treaty, 
154, 40, 47; on British occupa- 
tion of Cyprus, 154, 41; diplo- 
matic correspondence with Count 
Schuvaloff, 1877, 154, 6; distrust 
of Andrassy, 154, 16; resignation, 
March, 1878, 154, 13, 17. 

Desprez, M., French plenipoten- 
tiary at Berlin Congress, 154, 22. 

Dietz, cession to Prussia by Congress 
of Vienna, 158, 121. 

Dijon, Allies at, March, 1814, 153, 
37, 38. 

Dillenburg, cession to Prussia, by 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 121. 

Dix, Arthur, 156, 14, 157, 10. 

Dnieper river, 155, 37. 

Dobruja, 154, 33; provisions of 
treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin, 1878, 154, 13, 34. 

Dogger Bank, 156, 37. 

Don river, 156, 89. 


Dove, Prof. Dr. K., on treatment of 
native populations, 155, 13-4. 

Drang Nach Osten, 156, 63-4. 

Dresden, 158, 108, 114, 118. 

Du Moulin-Eckart, Count R., quo- 
tations from, 156, 39-40, 47. 


Dulcigno, granted to Montenegro, 
1880, 154, 44. 


Dunkirk, 156, 83, 157, 17. 
| Dutch colonies, 156, 


25; British 
possession, restoration conditions, 
1813, 158, 15; settlement, 1814, 
1538, 49-50 note. 

Dutch East Indies, return by Great 
Britain, 1814, 153, 49-50 note. 

Dwina River (Dina), 157, 21. 


E. 


East Prussia, German policy, 157, 
21. 

Egypt, 156, 43, 45, 83, 90, 157, 16; 
Baghdad railway as menace to, 
155, 9-10; British interests in, 
and policy, 157, 31; British pro- 
tectorate of, 157, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
British rule in, 155, 23; British 
supremacy in, threatened in event 


of Turkish victory, 157, 6; 
German access to, 157, 36; 
German designs against, and 


policy, 156, 51, 157, 5, 26-7; 
Turkish policy in, 157, 3. 

Eisenhart, Dr K., dismember- 
ment of the British Empire fore- 
told, 156, 48-9. 

Elba, grant of, to Napoleon, 153, 
123. 

Elbe fortresses, obtained by Prussia, 
158, 121. 

Elbe river, 156, 41. 

Eldon, Earl of, 158, 28 note. 

Elliot, Sir C., 154, 16. 

England, see Great Britain. . 

English character and civilization, 
155, 23-4, 156, 9. 

English, as Colonial adminis+rators, 
155, 21-2. 

English political morality, 155, 24-53 

Epirus, Anglo-Russian agreement, 
1878, 154, 15; instructions re, to 
British plenipotentiaries at Berlin, 
154, 27; provisions of Treaty of 
San Stefano, 1878, 154, 13. 

Erfurt, 158, 117. 

Erzberger, M., on German treatment 
of natives, 155, 14. 

Esthonia, 156, 85; separation from 
Russia, policy, 157, 23. 

Eugen, Prince, 156, 63. 

Euphrates river, basin, German 
policy, 157, 27; high road to 
India, 157, 32. 

Europe, German hegemony in, 
schemes, 156, 78-9; German 
policy, 157, 11-26. 


F. 


Fabarius, Professor E. A., quota- 
tions from, 157, 7-8, 33-4. 

Fashoda, 156, 37. 

Favre, Jules, 155, 4. 

Ferdinand of Sicily, 158, 124, 126, 
127; represented at Congress of 
Vienna, 153, 59. P 

Ferrara, settlement of Vienna Con- 
gress, 158, 127. 

Fiji Islands, 156, 48. 

Finland, 156, 85, 95; annexation 
by Sweden, policy, 157, 18; 
separation from Russia, effect 
and policy, 157, 20-1, 23, 25, 26. 

Finland, Gulf of, 156, 85. 

Fontainebleau, Treaty of, 158, 40, 
123. 

Fouché, J., 158, 91, 137; dismissal, 
153, 140. 

France, see also Napoleon; 158, 
148, 156, 49, 75; admission to 
Concert of the Great Powers, 
1818, 158, 144; agreement with 
Great Britain re Morocco, 156, 
68-9; alliance against, British 
proposals, 1813, 158, 17; allied 
troops in, 1815, 158, 137-8, 
brutalities of Prussians and 
Germans, 158, 138, 139-40; an- 
nexation of territory in, German 
policy, 157, 17, 19; army of 
occupation, 1815-18, 158, 141; 
and Austrian annexation of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, 154, 21; Berlin 
Congress, see that title ; blockade 
of Great Britain by, policy, 157, 
15; and Bosnian crisis, 155, 18; 
and British occupation of Cyprus, 
154, 19; coalition against, 1813, 
158, 3-4, 26-31; defeat -of 
Germany in war, possible terri- 
torial results, 155, 26-7; dis- 
memberment of, as a result of 
war, 156, 55-7; effect of Napo- 
leonic régime, 158, 142: German 
attitude towards, and policy, 155, 
25-8, 47, 156, 61, 79; 157, 14-5, 
17, 34; German conquest of, result, 
157, 35; German military superio- 
rity to, 156, 57; German naval 
stations in, policy, 157, 28; and 
Greater Germany scheme, 156, 
82-3; menace of Central Europe 
to, 155, 11; military agreements 
with England, 156, 37; naval 
supremacy in Mediterranean, 
German policy, 157, 28; negotia- 
tions with, discussion at Bale 
Gouference, 158, 20-1; proposed 
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France—cont. 

conditions of Peace, 156, 95; 
prospects of war with, and possible 
results, 156, 82-3; rumoured 
railway schemes in the East, 157, 
29; relations with Belgium, 157, 
13; relations with England and 
Germany, 156, 44-5; revolution, 
158, 134; and ‘Russo-Turkish 
War, 154, 10; Treaties of Paris, 
see that title; and the Triple 
Entente, 155, 45-6; ultimate 
fate of, 156, 54-5; Vienna 
Congress, see that title ; war with, 
speculations upon, 156, 52-4; 
war with Prussia, 155, 4-6, 50, 
156, 40, results, 155, 50-1. 


Francillons, German treatment of, 


155, 3-4. 

Francis II, Emperor, 158, 6, 39. 

Francis, Sir Philip, 154, 47. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor, 154, 16. 

Frangois, Maj. H. von, ex-Governor 
of German South-West Africa, 
155, 13. 

Frankfurt, negotiations, 158, 20; 
Peace of, 155, 25; proposals, 
1813, 158, 9-10, 11. 

Frankfirter Zeitung, quotations 
from, 155, 9, 32. 

Frantz, G. A. C., quotations from, 
155, 1, 14, 15, 41, 42. 

Frederick William III, of Prussia, 
158, 7; entry into Paris, March, 
1814, 158, 38; London Confer- 
ences, 1814, 158, 45, 46; and 
Polish Saxon question, 153, 102, 
103, 118; treaty with Russia, 
1813, 158, 8. 

Frederick William IV of Prussia, 
155, 48. 

Freedom of the Seas, German policy, 
157, 31. 

Freiburg, 156, 83. 

French colonies, 156, 95, 96; 
abolition of slave trade, negotia- 
tions, 1814, 158, 41-2; British 
possession, restoration conditions, 
1813, 158, 15, 18; return of most 
to France, 1814, 158, 42. 

French Flanders, Prussian propo- 
sals, 1815, 158, 138, 139. 

French West African Colonies, 
German designs on; 156, 83. 

Freytag, G., on Prussia, 155, 40. 

Friecrichsruh, 155, 36, 42. 

Frisia, East, acquisition by Hanover 
158, 121, 7 

Friuli, 156, 85; German designs on, 
156, 85. 


Frobenius, H., on the policy of 
“ encirclement,” 156, 43-4. 

Fryman, D., quotations from, 156, 
10, 27-8, 30-1, 38-9, 46, 54-5, 
57-8, 58-9, 71-2. 

Fuchs, Dr. W., on national educa- 
tion in hatred, 158, 18-9. 


G. 
Gagen, von, Dutch plenipotentiary 
at Congress of Vienna, 158, 59; 


Paris negotiations, 1815, 153, 
139. 
Galatz, 154, 34. 


Galicia, 156,95; German scheme 
re, and policy, 155, 39, 156, 84; 
proposals of Alexander re, 1814, 
158, 34; retention by Austria, 
158, 120. 

Gallipoli, 154, 19, 156, 85; Russian 
occupation proposed by Count 
Ignatieff, 1878, 154, 7. 

Garbe, Prof. R., on British rule in 
India, 155, 22. 

Geneva, addition to Swiss Con- 
federation, 158, 134; Convention, 
1864, 155, 43. 

Genoa, British proposals re, 1813, 
158, 17; consideration at Con- 
gress of Vienna, 158, 89; incor- 
poration in Piedmont and Sar- 
dinia, 158, 44-5, 56, 71-2, 123, 
125. 

Gentz, F. von, at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 58-9, 62 note, 68, 
75, 86, 93, 94, 109 note, drafts- 
man, 158, 78, 80, 83, First 
Secretary, 158, 87; Secretary of 
Committee of Eight, 158, 87; 
work of, 158, 88. ‘ 

George IV (as Prince Regent), 158, 
13, 27, 28, 95, 96; relations with 
Alexander I in London, 1814, 
153, 47. 

German Confederation, constitution, 
discussion at London, 1814, 158, 
50; Paris negotiations, 158, 43; 
provisions of Treaty of Chaumont, 
1814, re, 158, 31, 35; work of 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 55, 69, 
71, 77, 119, 128-34, 146, 147, 
151, 158-9. 

German cotton industry, possibili- 
ties for development in Morocco 
and Mesopotamia, 157, 8. 

German East Africa, German policy, 
&c., 157, 9, 35. 

German Empire, boundary of, under 
Peace of Westphalia, 157, 17. 
German States, and Paris nego- 

tiations, 1815, 158, 138, 139, 141. 


German territories, settlement at 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 75, 78 @ 

Germans, political immaturity of, 
155, 28. 

Germany, Berlin Congress, see that 
title ; national policy, see 155, , 
156, 157 Contents; relations 
with Russia, 1877, 164, 3. 

Gersdorff, Count A. von, specula- 
tions on a war with France, 156, 
53-4, 

Ghent, 157, 1}. 

Gibraltar, 156, 46, 48, 49, 91; 
garrison, 154, 13; renunciation 
of British claim to, suggested, 
157, 16. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., on the 
Berlin Treaty, 154, 46-7. 

Gneisenau, General, 158, 7. 

Goa island, 156, 48. 

Golden Horn, metropolis of the, 
157, 32. 

Goldsmid, Gen. Sir F. J., on British 
occupation of Cyprus, 154, 19. 

Golitizin, Prince, 158, 85 note. 

Gomez-Labrador, Spanish plenipo- 
tentiary at Congress of Vienna, 
158, 59, 65,72; Italian question, 
158, 124. 

Gorchakoff, Prince, Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, 154, 10, 11, 
11 note, 38 note, 155, 49; ambi- 
tions of, 154, 2-3, 23; and 
Berlin Congress, 154, 11; Russian 
plenipotentiary at Berlin Con- 
gress, 154, 22, 23, 24 note, 36, 39; 
and San Stefano Treaty, 154, 14; 
and war with Turkey, 1877-8, 
154, 6-7, 7, 8. 

Gotha Party, Germany, 156, 84. 

Granville, Lord, criticism of British 
occupation of Cyprus, 154, 40-1. 

Great Britain, 158, 90, 148; and 
Agadir episode, 156, 70; agree- 
ment with France re Morocco, 
156, 52, 68-9; agreement with 
Russia before Berlin Congress, 
154, 14-7; attitude towards 
Russia and Austria, 158, 47; 
‘attitude re Russo-Turkish War, 
1877, 154, 4-5; Austrian nego- 
tiations with, April, 1878, 154, 
20; Berlin Congress, see that 
title; Cabinet attitude re peace 
with Napoleon, 158, 27-8; and 
Congress of Vienna, see 158 
Contents; and Constantinople 
Conference, 1876, 154, 3; con- 
tinental alliance against, pro- 
posal, 156, 49; convention, with 
Austria, 1878, 154, 21-2; domi- 


Great Britain—cont. 

nation in Egypt and German 
policy, 157, 3, 4, 5, 6, 26, 27; 
and Eastern question, 1877, 154, 
6; economic position, German 
estimation of, 157, 14; expan- 
sion, danger to Germany, 156, 
25-6; fleet, in Dardanelles and 
Sea of Marmara, 1878, 154, 9; 
German demands on, 155, 20, 
156, 42-3; German pamphlet 
(1895) re war with, 156, 90-1; 
German policy, 156, 47-8, 157,15- 
6; German press attitude towards, 
156, 51-2; German relations with, 
155, 9, 18-9, 32, 35, 156, 24, 43-4, 
157, 9; German war with, useless- 
ness of Austrian fleet in, 156, 61; 
Germany compared politically 
with, 155, 19-20; as Germany's 
principal enemy, 156, 35-6; Ger- 
many’s reckoning with, 156, 38— 
40; and Holy Alliance, 158, 144— 
5; inferior statemanship of, to 
Germany, 157, 31; influence in 
South America, 157, 38; interests 
in Egypt, 157, 31; interests in 
India, 157, 31-2; isolation of, 156, 
44-5; menace of Baghdad railway, 
155, 9-10; military agreements 
with France, 156, 37; naval 
rivalry with Germany, 155, 32-3; 
naval supremacy and German 
policy, 156, 45-6, 157, 6, 28, 37; 
and Norway, 158, 9; objections 
to treaty of San Stefano, 154, 
13-4; obstruction of Germany’s 
colonial aims, 156, 40-2; occu- 
pation of Cyprus, 1878, 154, 17— 
9, 40-1; and offer to Napoleon, 
November, 1813, 158, 9-10; and 
Paris negotiations, 1815, 158, 
138, 141; policy of, 158, 10-4, 
157, 35; policy regarding Suez 
Canal, 157, 5: public opinion 
in, attempts to influence, against 
Castlereagh, 158, 94-6; railway 
schemes in the East, 157, 29; 
relations with Belgium, 157, 
13-4; and _ restoration of the 
Bourbons, 158, 36-8; and Russo- 
Turkish war, 1877-8, 154, 6, 7, 
7-8, 8; supremacy in Persian 
Gulf, German policy, 157, 36; 
Treaties of Paris, 1814, see that 
title; and the Triple Entente, 
155, 45, 156, 5; war with Ger- 
many, inevitability of, 156, 36-8; 
wireless nonopoly,German policy, 
157, 30; world-domination, 156, 
36; as World-power, 156, 75. 
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Greater Serbian (South Slavic) 

kingdom, German scheme, 156, 

85. > 

Greece, consideration at Berlin 
Congress, 154; 31-2; provisions 
of treaty of Berlin, 1878, 154, 34, 
36; war with Turkey, 1897, 154, 
43, 45. 

Grey, Lord, 156, 38. 

Grodno government, 157, -22. 

Guadeloupe, British policy re, 1813, 
158, 16 

Guastalla, duchy of, provisions of 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, 158, 123. 

Gumbinnen, 157, 24. 

Gusinye, assigned to Montenegro, 
1878, 154, 44. 

Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
157, 25. 


i. 


Hadramaut, 157, 4. 

Hager, head of Vienna secret police, 
153, 91. 

Hague Conference, recognition of 
the Monroe doctrine, 156, 73-4. 

Haidar Pasha, 157, 35. 

Haldane, Viscount, visit to Berlin, 
1912, 156, 50. 

Haller, Professor J., 
from, 157, 25. 

Hamburg, 156, 41; connection with 
the East, policy, 157, 31; sea 
route from, 157, 35. 

Hanover, 158, 11, 119, 155, 27; 
political position, 1813, 158, 7; 
provisions of treaties of Toeplitz, 
1813, 158, 8; Prussian proposals, 
1815, 158, 139; re-establishment 
of Kingdom of, German attitude, 
155, 36-7; representative at 
Con; of Vienna, 158, - 59; 
settlement of Congress of Vienna, 
158, 121. 


quotations 


Hardenberg, Prince, Bale Con- 
ference, 1814, 158, 19; and 
Bourbon restoration, 158, 39; 


European territorial adjustment’ 
scheme: 158, 43-6; at London 
Conferences, 1814, 158, 50; and 
Paris negotiations, 1815, 158, 138 ; 
policy of, 158, 6-7; and Polish- 
Saxon question, 158, 34, 98-119; 
and territorial. adjustment, 158, 
51. 

Prussian plenipotentiary at Con- 
gress of Vienna, 158, 58; dis- 
cussions as to organisation, 158, 
60-8, 149; and German Con- 


ty renege 
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Hardenberg—cont. 
federation, 158, 130; and Polish- 
Saxon question, 158, 98-119. 

Harrowby, 158, 28 note. 

Hartl, Dr. E., quotations from, 
156, 21-2, 33-4, 35, 37-8, 70-1. 
Hartmann, Dr. G., quotations from, 

156, 35, 57, 73-4. 

Hasse, Dr. E., 156, 65; quotations 
from, 155, iv, 28, 30, 43, 156, 1-2, 
7, 25, 74-5, 80-1. 

Hawaiian Islands, U.S.A. possession 
of, 156, 74. 

Haymerle, Baron, Austrian pleni- 
potentiary at Berlin Congress, 
154, 22, 24-5. 

Hejaz Railway, German policy, 157, 
29-30. 

Helfferich, Dr., quoted, 157, 16. 
Heligoland, 158, 122; cession to 
Germany, 156, 41, 157, 26 
German naval policy, 157, 33. 
Hennig, Dr. Richard, quotations 

from, 157, 5. 

Herat, high road to India, 157, 32 

Hermanstadt district, © German 
scheme, 156, 85. 

Herzegovina, see Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. 

Hettner, Professor A., quotations 
from, 157, 8-9, 36-7, 37-8. 

Hindenburg, General von, 157, 34. 

Hodeida, railway schemes, 157, 29. 

Hoffmann, Recihsrath, at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 58; work on Statis- 
tical Committee of Congress of 
Vienna, 153, 90. 

Hohenlohe, Prince, German pleni- 
potentiary at Berlin Congress, 
154, 22. 

Hohenzollerns, 155, 41. 

Holland, 158, 24, 119, 156, 48, 95; 
alliance against France, British 
proposal, 1813, 158, 17; blockade 
of Great Britain by, policy, 
157, 15; boundaries, to be con- 
‘sidered at Vienna Congress, 1538, 
56; British policy re, 1813, 158, 
15, 16, 17, 18; and Central Euro- 
pean Customs Union, 156, 80-1; 
coalition against France, 158, 3; 
colonies of, 156, 11; discussion 
re, at London Conferences, 1814, 
158, 49-50; economic union with, 
importance of, to Germany, 155, 
29-30; German plans for alliance 
with, in South Africa, 157, 11; 
German policy, 157, 18, 20; Ger- 
man warning to, 156, 57-8; and 


Holland—cont. 
Greater Germany, 156, 79-80, 82; 
provisions of treaty of Chaumont, 
1814, 158, 31; provisions of 
treaty of Paris, 158, 114. 
Holstein, Russian troops in, 158, 49. 
Holstein, Baron, assistant secretary 
to Berlin Congress, 154, 28. 
Holy Alliance, 1815, 158, 
144-5, 166. 
Holy Roman Empire, 158, 129. 
Hornby, Admiral, in Dardanelles 
and Sea of Marmara, 154, 9. 
Hudelist, 158, 22; at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 58, 109 note 
Humboldt, Baron W. von, 158, 6- 
7; Prussian plenipotentiary at 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 58, 80, 
organisation, 158, 60, 63-4, 150, 
155-65, and Polish-Saxon ques- 
tion, 158, 112, and scheme for 
Constitution of German Con- 
federation, 158, 35, work of, 153, 
87. 
Hundred Days, 158, 136-7. 
Hungary, see also Austria-Hungary ; 
German settlements, 155, 1, 29. 
Huningen fortress, demolition, 1815, 
158, 141. 
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Ibn Sa‘id, 157, 31. 

Ignatieff, Count, 154, 38-9; con- 
fidential mission to Vienna, March 
1878, 154, 19-20; and Russo- 
Turkish war, 154, 7. 

India, 156, 43, 45; Baghdad rail- 
way as menace to, 155, 9-10; 
British interests in, 157, 35; 
British rule in,. 155, 22; French 
commercial privileges, 158, 42; 
German designs against, 156, 
51; high road from Europe to, 
157, 32; key of Rritish polities, 
157, 31; relations between Great 
Britain and Russia, 157, 20. 

Indian Ocean, 157, 5, 7, 33; British 
supremacy in, 157, 35; German 
access to, 157, 36; German wire- 
less scheme, 157, 30; sea route 
to Basra from, 157, 31. 

Indies, 156, 11. 

International rivers, consideration 
by Committee of Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 73, 89, 148; pro- 
visions of treaty of Paris, 1814, 
158, 45. 


Ionian Isles, 158, 56; 2nd Peace of 
Paris, 158, 128. 

Irmer, Georg, 
167, 38-40. 

Iron Gates, 154, 34. 

Istria, German designs, 155, 7. 

Italy, 156, 4, 95; Berlin Congress, 
see that title ; and Austrian annex- 
ation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 154, 
21; and Bosnian crisis, 155, 18; 
and British occupation of Cyprus, 
154, 19; direct negotiations with 
Paris on question of, by Metter- 
nich, 158, 97; discussion and 
settlement of Congress of Vienna, 
158, 56, 83, 119, 123-8, 146, 147, 
159; German frontier, 156, 81; 
German naval stations in, 157, 
28; and Greater Germany 
scheme, 156, 83; and North- 
African colonies, 155, 20, 42-3; 
occupation of Tunis, 154, 42; 
provisions of treaty of Chaumont 
re, 1814, 158, 31, 35-6; and the 
Triple Alliance, 155, 45. 


quotations from, 


J. 


Jablunka river, 
155, 7. 

Jackh, Professor Dr. Ernst, 156, 65; 
quotations from, 157, 32-33. 

_ Jadzewski, Herr von, 155, 36 

Jagow, Herr von, on Belgian 
neutrality, 155, 10. 

Japan, 155, 11, 156, 95; conquest 
of German colonies by, 157, 37. 

Jena, 155, 50. 

Jentsch, C., quotations from, 157, 
19-20. 

J erusaler, German designs on, 157, 


German designs, 


Fiadah, railway scheme, 157, 29. 
Joachim Napoleon, see Murat. 
Johnston, 156, 65. 

Joseph II, absolutism of, 155, 34. 
Jura, 156, 81. 

Jutland Peninsula, 156, 81. 


XK, 


Kabul, high road to India, 157, 32. 

Kalatsch, 156, 89. 

Kalisch, Treaty of, 1813, 158, 8. 

Keim, Gen. A. A., on war, 156, 15. 

Khalifate, British policy, 157, 31. 

Karolyi, Count Aloisius, Austrian 
representative at Berlin Congress, 
154, 22, 24-5. 
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Kars, Anglo-Russian agreement, 
1878, 154, 16; provisions of 
treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, 
1878, 154, 13, 34. 

Kastoria, provisions of Treaty of 
San Stefano, 1878, 154, 12. 

Kavalla, instructions re, to British 
plenipotentiaries at Berlin, 154, 
27; provisions of treaty of San 
Stefano, 1878, 154, 12. 

Kiaochow, 156, 75, 93; Germans in, 
155, 52. 

Kiderlen-Wachter, 156, 39; 
Moroceo, 156, 71--2. 

Kieff, 155, 37. 

Kirdorf, Professor, quotation from, 
157, 13. 

Kéniggratz, 156, 40. 

Kénigsberg, 155, 42, 157, 24. 

Koritsa, provisions of treaty of 
San Stefano, 1878, 154, 12. 

Kovno government, 157, 22, 26. 

Koweit, German railway schemes, 
157, 29; renunciation of British 
claim to, suggested, 157, 4. 

Kronstadt district, German scheme, 
156, 85. e 

Krudener, Madame de, influence 
over Alexander I, 158, 144. 

Kuhn, M., on the substance and 
validity of rights, 156, 8—9. 

Kurdistan, provisions of treaty of 
San Stefano, 154, 14. 

Kurland, see Courland. 

Kusaie, harbour, 157, 39. 


and 


L. 


La Besnardiére, French plenipo- 
tentiary at Congress of Vienna, 
158, 59, 75, 78, 87-8. 

la Chastre, Comte de, 158, 94 note. 

Laharpe, F. C., 158, 5; at Congress 
of Vienna, 158, 58, 134. 

a Rothidre, battle ‘of, 1814, 158, 


acas: Dr. P. A. de, 156, 29, 30, 
85; quotations from, 155, 6-7, 
59, 62. 

Lamprecht, K., quotations from, 
155, 30-1, 50-1. 

Landau fortress, obtained by France, 
1814, 158, 42; cession to Prussia, 
1815, 158, 141. 

Lange, Friedrich, quotations from, 
155, 3-4, 7-8. 


Langres Conference, 1814, 158, 
22-4, 35, 43. 

Lassalle, 156, 65. 

Lauenburg, acquisition by Den- 


mark, 158, 122. 


Launay, Count de, Italian plenipo- 
tentiary at Berlin Congress, 154, 
22. 

Layard, Sir A. H., British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, 154, 4, 
5, 7. 

Leghorn, French Consul, plot to 
kidnap Napoleon, 153, 92 note. 

Leipzig, 158, 118; battle of, 1813, 


58, 4, 20; loss of, to Prussia, 
153, 118, 119. 
Lemnos, renunciation of British 


claim to, suggested, 157, 16. 

Leopold II, King of Belgium, 157, 
ll. 

Leutwein, von, ex-Governor 
South-West Africa, 155, 13. 

Levant, German expansion in, 157, 
19. 

Levy, Professor Hermann, quota- 
tions from, 157, 14. 

Liberia, 156, 49. 

Liége, 157, 11, 18. 

Lieven, Prince, Russian Ambassador 
in London (1814), 158, 27, 28 
note; attempt to influence British 
public opinion, 158, 95-6. 

Lindequist, von, ex-Governor, Ger- 
man South-West Africa, 155, 13. 

List, Friedrich, 156, 7, 46, 65, 66, 


on 


80. : 

Lithuania, 157, 18; German policy 
and schemes, 156, 85, 89, 95, 
157, 21-2, 23-4, 

Liverpool, Earl of, 158, 12-3, 22, 
27, 28, 95, 109, 115, 117; and 
Bourbon restoration, 158, 36; 
and Italian question, 158, 126; 
and Polish question, 158, 106-7; 
and Quadruple Alliance, 1815, 
158, 143 note; and Treaty with 
Bourbons, 158, 41. 

Livonia, 155, 37, 156, 85; effect of 
separation from Russia, 157, 20-1; 
German designs on, and policy, 
155, 1, 157, 23. 

Loftus, Lord A., British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg (1878), 
154, 8. 

Lohgén, Consul O., on English as 
colonial administrators, 155, 21 
Lombardy, acquisition by Austria, 

158, 45, 123. 

London, Convention of, 155, 3; 
preliminary discussions in, before 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 45, 46— 
53; Protocol of, 1871, 154, 4; 
Treaty of, 1871, 154, 35. 


Longwy, 157, 18. 
Louis XIV, 158, 139. 
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Louis XVIII, 158, 51, 96, 124, 137, 
142; abolition of the slave trade, 
158, 135; interview with Castle- 
reagh before Vienna Congress, 
158, 52-3; and Italian question, 
158, 126; restoration, 1815, 158, 
137; return to France, April 
1914, 158, 40. 

Lévenheilm, Swedish plenipoten- 
tiary at Congress of Vienna, 1538, 
59, 66 note, 70 note. 

Low Countries, incorporation with 
Holland agreed to in Treaty of 
Paris, 1814, 158, 44. 

Lower Palatinate, acquisition by 
Bavaria, 158, 122. 

Lucca, consideration and settlement. 
at Congress of Vienna, 158, 124, 
127, 

Lucca, Duchess of, 158, 127 note. 

Lideritz Bay, 156, 41. 


Luxemburg, 158, 112, 156, 95; 
cession by France agreed upon 
at Bale, 1814, 158, 21; and 


Greater Germany scheme, 156, 82; 
policy, 157, 17; Prussian pro- 
posals, 1815, 153, 139; question, 
155, 49, discussion at London, 
1814, 158, 50; settlement of 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 121. 


Macedonia, 156, 89; provisions of 
treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin, 1878, 154, 12, 35; Turkish 
violation of Berlin Treaty, 154, 
44-5, 

Mackay, Baron B. L. von, quota- 
tions from, 157, 28. 

McKinley, President, 156, 76. 

Mainz, cession by France agreed 
upon at Bale, 1814, 158, 21; 
ownership question, 153, 44, 49, 
50, 102, 105, 109; settlement of 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 122. 

Malay Islands, German designs, 
156, 94. 

Malta, 158, 60, 91; British policy 
re, 1813, 158, 16; British posses- 
sion recognised by France, 1814, 
158, 42; garrison, 154, 13; 
renunciation of British claim to, 
suggested, 157, 16. 

Marcks, Prof. E., on Germany’s 
place in the world, 156, 25-7. 
Marie Louise, 158, 20; acquisition 
of the Parma duchies, 1814, 158, 

127. 

Marie Luisa, Infanta, 158, 127. 

Maritime Alps, 156, 95. 

Maritime law, alteration of, 157, 8. 
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Marmara, Sea of, British fleet in, 


1878, 154, 9. 
Marshall Islands, 157, 39. 
Martens, G. F. de, secretary of 


Statistical Committee of Congress 
of Vienna, 158, 90. 

Martigny, 156, 83. 

Mauritius, British policy re, 1813, 
158, 16; lost by France, 1814, 
158, 42. 

Mavrogeni, Sultan’s plenipotentiary 
at Congress of Vienna, 158, 60. 
Mecca, German designs on, 157, 2. 
Mediasch district, German scheme, 

156, 85. 

Medina, railway schemes, 157, 30. 

Mediterranean Sea, 157, 5, 16, 35; 
German policy, 157, 28, 33. 

Mehemed Ali Pasha, Turkish pleni- 
potentiary at Berlin Congress, 
154, 22, 25. 

Mehrmann, Dr. Karl, 
from, 157, 25, 34-6. 

Merveldt, Austrian ambassador in 
England, 158, 95. 

Mesopotamia, 156, 42, 157, 27; 
agricultural possibilities of, 157, 
8; German colonisation schemes, 
156, 66; German designs in, and 
policy, 155, 6, 10, 12, 156, 66, 
66-7, 92, 157, 34; German 
domination, 157, 5; railway, 
157, 35; Turkish culture, 157, 2. 

Metternich, Prince, 158, 7, 33 note, 
35 note, 86, 94, 129, 143, 160 note, 
155, 36; Bale Conference, 1814, 
158, 19; and Bourbon restoration, 
158, 37, 39; desire to make peace 
with France, Feb. 1814, 158, 29; 
and European territorial adjust- 
ment, 158, 43-5; Langres Con- 
ference, 1814, 158, 22-4; London 
Conferences, « +1814, and: proceed- 
ings prior to Vienna Congress, 

1538, 45, 46-51; offer to Napoleon 
1813, 153, 9-10; relations with 
Alexander T, 158, 19; relations 
with Castlereagh, 158, 21-2; 
anti-Russian policy, 158, 5-6, 50; 
verbal agreement with Harden- 
berg re Saxony and Poland, 

* Jan. 1814, 158, 34, 98 
Austrian representative at Con- 
ress of Vienna, 158, 58, 119; 
attempt to influence British and 
French public opinion, 158, 95, 
96-7; and ‘‘ Committee of Five,” 
158, 74; discussionsas to organi- 
sation, 158, 60-8, 69-71, 72; 


quotations 


heer 


Metternich—cont. 
espionage on, 153, 92; and form 
of treaty, 158, 80; and German 
Confederation, 158, 130-3; and 
guarantee of integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, 153, 84; Italian 
problem, 158, 123-8; Polish- 
Saxon question, "158, 98-119; 
president of the Committee of 
Eight, 158, 71, 86-7; secret 
engagement with Castlereagh de- 

- sired, 158, 83; social life, 158, 92, 
93; and Statistical Commission, 


158, 73, 90. 
Metz, 156, 83; Germanization of, 
155, 30-1; importance of, to 


Germany, 155, 4-5. 

Mexico, and United States, 157, 38. 

Midhat Pasha, Turkish Minister, 
154, 3 

Minsk, 157, 22. 

Mittelmann, Dr. Fritz, quotations 
from, 157, 11-2. 

Mitylene, 154, 19. 

Modena, settlement of Vienna Con- 
gress, 153, 127. 

Mohilev, 157, 22. 

Moldavia, 154, 35 

Moltke, Helmuth von, 156, 65, 66. 

Moltke, Field-Marshal Count von, 
Bismarck on, 155, 49; German- 
Russian boundary, policy, 157, 
24; quotations from, 155, 1-2, 29, 
41-2. 

Mommsen, T., 156, 6. 

Monastir, provisions of treaty of 
San Stefano, 1878, 154, 12. 

Mongols, Russia as buffer between 
Europe and, 157, 20. 

Monroe Doctrine, 156, 73-5, 76-7, 
90, 96, 157, 15-6, 38. 

Mont Blanc, 156, 81. 

Montenegro, consideration at Berlin 
Congress, 154, 30, instructions 
to British plenipotentiaries, 154, 
26; German scheme, 156, 85, 
Russian proposals re, 1877, 154, 
7; provisions of treaties of San 
Stefano and Berlin, 1878, 154, 
12, 34, 44; war with Turkey, 
1875, 154, 2. 

Moravia, German designs on, 156, 
85. 

Morocco, 156, 5, 22, 32-3, 33, 35, 
38, 42, 49, 52, 54, 55, 69-71, 73, 
157, 9, 34; agricultural and in- 
dustrial possibilities of, 167, 7-8; 
Anglo-French agreement, 155, 31, 
156, 68-9; defence of the German 
Government. re, 156, 72-3; 
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Morocco—cont. 

German claims in, 156, 71-2; 
as German colony, 157, 7. 

Moscow, 157, 22. 

Mosul, German designs on, 157, 2. 

Moiiy, Count de, assistant secre- 
tary to Berlin Congress, 154, 28. 

Milhausen, incorporation in France, 
1814, 158, 42. 

Minster, Count, 158, 7, 21 note, 35, 
116 note, 121; at London Con: 
ferences, 1814, 158, 50; quoted, 
158, 76 note; plenipotentiary of 
Hanover at Congress of Vienna, 
158, 59, 70 note, and German 
Confederation, 158, 130-1, and 
territorial adjustment, 158, 44. 

Murat, King Joachim Napoleon of 
Naples, 158, 3, 23, 52, 56, 96, 111; 
desertion of ‘Napoleon, 153, 123 
representated at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 59, 70; position and 
fall of, 158, 123-8; treaty with, 
158, 35-6. 

Muscovy (Moskowien), 157, 22; 
extension of Poland towards, 
policy, 157, 24. 


N. 


Namur, 157, 18, 

Nancy, 156, 95. 

Naples, 158, 51, 111, 126, 128; 
consideration at Berlin Congress, 
Baron Humboldt’s project, 153, 
160, settlement, 153, 146. 

Napoleon I, 158, 8, 116 note, 124, 
132, 133, 141, 142, 143, 146, 157, 


14; abolition of the slave trade, | 


158, 135; coalition against, 158, 
3-4, 145; and Confederation of 
the Rhine, 158, 129; declaration 
of Committee of Eight against, 
1815, 158, 76, 136; desertion by 
Murat, 158, 123; ‘ Frankfurt 
proposals” to, Nov. 1813, and 
refusal, 158, 9-10, 11; grant of 
Elba to, 158, 123; the Hundred 
Days, 158, 137; overthrow of, 
158, 38-40; plans for conquest 
of the East, 157, 32; plot to 
kidnap, 158, 92 note; position 
of, discussion at Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 136, 160; return 
from Elba, 158, 76, 85, 119, 126, 
136, 147. 
Napoleon IIT, 158, 142, 155, 48. 


Napoleonic regime, effects, 158, 142. | 


Narva river, 157, 24. 
Natives, German treatment of, 155, 
13-4, 


Nauen, German wireless scheme, 
157, 30. 

Naumann, Dr. T., 156, 65; quota- 
tions from, 155, 3, 10-1, 31, 35. 
Neapolitan plenipotentaries, Vienna 
Congress, exclusion question, 158, 

67. 

Near Asia, German designs, 156, 
42-3, 4. 

Near East, German interest in, and 
designs, 155, 33, 156, 66, 66-7. 
Nesselrode, Count, 158, 5, 28 note, 
29 note, 100, 104; and Bourbon 
restoration, 158, 39; offer to 
Napoleon, Nov. 1813, 158, 9-10; 
Russian plenipotentiary at Con- 
gress of Vienna, 158, 58, 81, 
discussions as to organisation, 

158, 60, 149. 

Netherlands, 156, 11; acquisition 
by Treaty of Paris, 1815, 158, 
141; British aims, 158, 31; 
discussion re, at Bale Conference, 
1814, 158, 21; extension of 
Kingdom of, to be considered at 
Vienna Congress, 158, 55 ; German. 
policy, 157, 17; and Paris nego- 
tiations, 1815, 158, 138; Prussian 
proposals, 1815, 158, 139; terri- 
torial settlement of Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 121; war with 
Spain, 155, 22. 

Nettelbladt, Nikolaus von, on South- 
West Africa, 155, 13. 

Neuchatel, addition to Swiss Con- 
federation, 158, 134. 

Neumann, Dr., quoted, 157, 34. 

New Guinea, 156, 41, 48, 82; 
German colonies in, 157, 37. 

New Venice, Venezuela, German 
colony, 156, 11. 

New Zealand, 156, 93. 

Nice, 156, 83. 

Nicholas, Tsar (1850), 155,.48. 

Nicholas, Tsar, and Bosnian crisis, 
155, 18. 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, 154, 39; 
war with Turkey, 1877, 154, 7. 

Nida river, 158, 105. 

Niger region, 156, 48. 

Nikolsburg Conference, 1866, 156, 
59. 


Nile region, as Turkish possession, 
157, 5. 
Nile river, 157, 7. 


Nineveh, 157, 2. 

North Africa, 156, 42-3, 47, 83. . 

North African colonies, ownership 
question, 155, 20, 156, 42-3: 

North-East Africa, 156, 48. 
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North Sea, 157, 7; German naval 
policy, 157, 33; German sea 
power in, 157, 35. 

Norway, blockade by Great Britain, 


158, 51; blockade of Great 
Britain by, policy, 157, 15; 
cession to Sweden by treaties, 
1812, 1813, 158, 9; projected 


alliance with, 157, 20; refusal to 
accept Swedish rule, 153, 51; 
submission to Swedish rule, 153, 
56. 

Novi Bazar, sanjak of, provisions of 
treaty of Berlin, 1878, 154, 34. 


oO. 


Oberwinder, H., quotations from, | 


156, 14, 23. 

Okhreda, provisions of treaty of 
San Stefano, 1870, 154, 12. 

Olivenza, provisions of Congress of 
Vienna, 153, 128. 

Olmiitz, 155, 48. 

Oman, 157, 4. 

“ Open door ”” 
156, 7. 

Orange, Prince of (1813), marriage 
with Princess Charlotte of Wales 
proposed by British, 158, 16, 19; 
refusal of Princess Charlotte to 
marry, 158, 47. 

Orleans, Duc d’, 158, 137. 

Ostend, to Bagdad, policy, 157, 28. 

Oubril, M. d’, Russian Ambassador 
in Berlin (1876), 154, 10; Russian 
plenipotentiary at Berlin Con- 
gress, 154, 22, 23-4. 


P. 


Paasche, Prof. Dr. H., on Zabern 
incident, 155, 31. 

Palestine, German policy, 156, 92, 
157, 30. 

Palmetla, Portuguese plenipoten- 
tiary at Congress of Vienna, 158, 
59; organization, 158, 66 note. 

Panama Canal, 157, 38, 39. 

Pan-German League, 156, 66. 

Panslavism, fear of, and policy, 
157, 19, 24. 

Panther, at Agadir, 156, 70, 72. 

Paris, allied armies in, 1815, 158, 
137; entered by Allies, March 
1814, 158, 38, 39; negotiations, 
158, 42-6, 137-41; Treaties, 
1814, 1815, 158, 40-2, 44-6, 55-6, 
57, 113, 116, 123, 128, 130, 141-2, 
143, British memorandum on, 
1818, 158, 166-71, 1856, 154, 1, 
4, 35. 


policy, Dr. Hasse on, 


Parma duchies, acquisition by Marie 
Louise, 158, 127; consideration 
at Congress of Vienna, 158, 124; 
provisions of Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, 158, 123. 

Peez, A. von, 156, 65; on England 
as Germany’s enemy, 156, 35-6. 

Peipus Lake, 157, 24. 

Perim, 157, 4: 

Persia, German access to, 157, 36; 
German designs against, 156, 51. 

Persia, North, high road to India, 
157, 32. 

Persian Gulf, 157, 34, 35; German 
policy, 157, 29-31, 36. 

Persian Sea, German access to, 157, 
37. 

Peter the Great, 157, 21, 25. 


Peters, Dr. C., quotations from, 
155, 13, 49. 
Philippeville, district round, ob- 


tained by France by Treaties of 
1814, 158, 42. 

Philippines, American annexation 
of, 156, 76. 

Philippopolis, 154, 43. 

Piacenza, Duchy of, provisions of 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, 158, 123. 

Piedmont, acquisition of part of 
Savoy, 1815, 158, 141; Harden- 
berg’s scheme, 1814, 158, 43; 
incorporation of Genoa, 158, 123, 
125; restoration of King of 
Sardinia to, agreed to in Treaty 
of Paris, 1814, 158, 44; settle- 
ment of Congress of Vienna, 153, 
127. 

Pilat, 158, 94. ‘3 

Pirot, provisions of Treaty of San 
Stefano, 1878, 154, 12. 

Pitt, William, 158, 12. : 

Planta, at Congress of Vienna, 153, 
57, : 

Plava, assigned to Montenegro. 
1878, but not carried out, 154, 44, 

Pleswitz, armistice of, 158, 8. 

Plevna, siege and fall of, 1877, 154, 


Dedatie’ 156, 89. 

Poincaré, President, 157, 14. 

Poland, 155, 27, 146, 156, 30, 85; 
effect of separation from Russia, 
157, 20-1; German designs on, 
and policy towards, 155, 36-40, 
42, 157, 18-9, 21; Kingdom of, 
German scheme, 156,.84, 86, 95; 
provisions of Treaty of Kalisch, 
1813, 158, 8; restoration of, 
policy, 157, 23-4; Russian troops 
in, 158, 49; territorial adjust- 
ment question, 158, 44; treaties 


Poland—cont. 
concluded at Vienna, 158, 79; 
verbal agreement re, between 
Metternich and Hardenberg, Jan. 
1814, 158, 34. 

Poles, German treatment .of, 155, 
3-4, : 

Polish question, 153, 18, discussion 
in.London, 1814, 158, 48; French 
support offered to England, 158, 
52-3; at Vienna Congress, 153, 
72, 73, 75, 78, 94, 98-119, 120-2, 
130, 131, 133, 158. 

Polynesia, German policy, 157, 37— 
40. 


Ponapi island, harbour, 157, 39. 

Pope, acquisitions by Vienna Con- 
gress, 153, 127; exclusion from 
Holy Alliance, 158, 145; position, 
1813, 158, 7-8; representative at 
Congress of Vionna, 158, 59; 
restoration to Rome and the 
Papal State, 158, 123-4. 

Port Said (Scheich Sa‘id), German 
policy, 157, 30. 

Portugal, abolition of the slave 
trade north of the Equator, 158, 
135; British policy re, 1813, 158, 
15; coalition against France, 
158, 3; political attitude, 1813, 
158, 7; territorial settlement of 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 128; 
Treaties of Paris, 1814, see that 
title; Vienna Congress, see that 
title. 

Portuguese African colonies, British 
right of pre-emption, 156, 48. 

Portuguese colonies, 156, 22, 96. 

Portuguese West Africa, German 
interests, 157, 9. 

Posen, 155, 42; German annexa- 
tion, 155, 38, 39. 

Posnania, 158, 120. 

Potsdam Agreement, 156, 72. 

Pradt, Abbé du, 153, 94. 

Prague, alleged secret treaty, 1813, 
1538, 123 note; negotiations, 153, 
20; Treaty of, Article V, Bis- 
marck on, 155, 16-7, annulment 
of, 1878, 155, 17. 

Preysing, Count, 156, 27. 

Pripet Marshes, 157, 21. 

Prussia, 153, 21, 148, 155, 40-1; 
acquisitions by Treaty of Paris, 
1815, 158, 141; coalition against 
France, 158, 3; need for terri- 
torial extension, 155, 3; and 
Paris negotiations, 1815, 158, 
138, 139, 141; policy of, 1813, 

a 12001 
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Prussia—cont, 
158, 6-7; and Saxony and 
Poland, 158, 34; Swedish Pome- 
rania assigned to Denmark by, 
1814, 153, 51; territorial settle. 
ment of Congress, of Vienna, 153 
121-2; treaties, 1813, 158, 8; 
Vienna Congress, see that title ; 
war of 1866, 156, 40; war with 
German States, 1886, 155, 46-7; 
work of Statistical Committee of 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 90-1. * 

Prusso-German victories, 1866, 1870 
156, 10. 

Putlitz, Baron K. zu, speculations 
on @ war with France, 156, 53. 


Q@. 


Quadruple Alliance, 1814, British 
memorandum on, 1818, 158, 167- 
71; construction of, 158, 31-2; 
renewal of, 1815, 158, 142-4, 85. 


Radowitz, Herr von, Secretary to 
Berlin Congress, 154, 28. 

Radziwill, Prince, 158, 35. 

Ravenna Logation, regained by 
Pope, 158, 127. 

Razumofiski, Count, and Bourbon 
restoration question, 158, 37; 
Russian _ plenipotentiary, at 
Chatillon Conference, 1814, 1538, 
25, at Congress of Vienna, 153, 
58. 

Red Sea, 157, 30, 35. 

Regen district, German scheme, 
156, 85. 

Reichenbach, treaty of, 1813, 153, 


8. 

Reichstadt, Conference of, 1876, 
154, 4, 10. 

Reimer, Josef Ludwig, quotations 
from, 156, 56-7, 78. 

Repnin, Russian Commander, pro- 
clamation, 158, 106 note. 

Révai, Maurus, quotations. from, 
157, 15-6. 

Reventlow, Count E. C. E. L. zu, 
on the Baghdad railway, 155, 9- 
10. 

Rhine Confederation, 158, 129; 
provisions of treaties of Toeplitz, 
1813, 158, 8. 

Rhine, left bank of, 158, 49, 112, 
116; British policy, 1813, 158, 
18; provisions of Treaty of 
Paris, 1814, 158, 45; settlement 
of Congress of Vienna, 158, 121. 


B 


Rhine river, mouth, German de- 


signs, 155, 1, 30. 
Richeliou, Duc de, 158, 139; Paris 
negotiations, 1815, 158, 141; 


successor to Talleyrand, 158, 140. 

Ried, treaty of, 1813, 158, 9. 

Ring, Baron, Prussian Minister at 
Viénna (1878), 154, 20. 

Ripke, A., quotations from, 156, 
52-3, 71. 

Ritter, Dr. Albert, quotations from, 
156, 62-3, 65. 

Rjeschiza (Rossitten), 157, 24. 

Robinson, Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade (1813), 158, 14, 
27. 

Rodbertus, 155, 46, 156, 65. 

Rohrbach, Dr. Paul, 156,. 65; 
quotations from, 155, 6, 12, 14, 
15, 19-20, 21, 23-5, 156, 12, 20, 
31-2, 47-8, 51-2, 67-8, 157, 4, 
20-2, 23-4. 

Roloff, Professor Gustav, quotations 
from, 157, 6-7. 

Romanoffs, policy of, 154, 3. 

Romans, influence on races of the 
Netherlands, 157, 12. 

Rome, restoration of the Pope, 158, 
123-4. 

Roon, Field-Marshal Count von, on 
Prussia, 155, 41. 

Roscher, Wilhelm, 156, 65, 66. 

Rotterdam, 157, 18. 

Ruedorffer, J. J., quotations from, 
156, 32-3, 36, 73. 

Rumania, assistance’ in Russo- 
Turkish war, 1877, 154, 7; and 
Central European Customs Union, 
156, 80-1; consideration at Berlin 
Congress, 154, 32; German- 
Austrian alliance a cause of 
Rumanian hostility to Germany, 
156, 61; German schemes re, and 
policy, 156, 67, 84-5, 95-6, 157, 
20; political importance to Ger- 
many, 157, 36; provisions of 
treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin, 1878, 154, 12, 13, 14, 34, 
39; union with Germany, &c., 
scheme, 156, 65. 

Rumelia, Eastern, 156, 89; pro- 
visions of Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
154, 33, 34, 35; union with 
Bulgaria, 1885, 154, 43-4. 

Russell, Lord Odo, 154, 17; British 
plenipotentiary at Berlin Con- 
gress, 154, 22, 23. 

Russia, see also Alexander I; 158, 
45, 49, 91, 151; agreement with 
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Russia—cont, 
Great Britain before Berlin Con- 
gross, 154, 14-7; * annexation of 
territory in, policy, 157, 19; 
army discipline, 1877, 155, 43; 
Austrian policy re, 1813, 158, 5- 
6; in the Baltic, 157, 18, 22-3; 
Berlin Congress, see that title ; 
and British occupation of Cyprus, 
154, 18-9; and Constantinople, 
Birmarck on, 155, 16; desire to 
make peace with France, Feb. 
1814, 158, 29; effect of British 
defeat in Egypt on, 157, 6-7; 
effect of division of, 157, 20-21; 
German alliance with, advocated, 
156, 76; German attitude to- 
wards, 156, 47; German and 
Austrian relations with, spring, 
1878, 154, 20; German designs 
against, 155, 42, 156, 89; German 
military superiority to, 156, 57; 
German policy, 155, 44-5, 157, 
18-9, 21-5, 34, 37; German rela- 
tions with, and German-Austrian 
alliance, 156, 61-2; Napoleon's 
failuro in, 158, 3; natural bound- 
ary between Germany and, 157, 
24-25; Norway promised to 
Sweden, 1812, 158, 9; and Paris 
negotiations, 158, 141; peace of 
Andrussoff, 155, 37-8; proposed 
conditions of peace, 156, 85-6, 95; 
relations with England, Austria 
and Germany 156, 44; secret 
agreement with Austria-Hungary, 
1877, 154, 3-4; settlement with, 
war probably inevitable, 156, 80; 
South,German colonists:in, policy, 
157, 11; treaties, 1813, 153, 8, 
of Paris, see that title, with Tur- 
key, 1878, 154, 12-4; and the 
Triple Entente, 155, 45; Vienna 
Congress, see that title; war with 
Turkey. 1877-8, 154, 2-9, 155, 
43; as World-power, 156, 75. 

Ruthenia, Kingdom of, German 
scheme, 156, 84, 86. 


Saarbruck, district round, obtained 
by France, 1814, 158, 42. 

Saarlouis, fortress, cession to 
Prussia, 1815, 158, 141. 

Sadoullah Bey, Turkish plenipo- 
tentiary at Berlin Congress, 154, 
22, 

Sadowa, 155, 48. 


Sagan, Duchesso de, 158, 92. 

St. Aignan, 153, 9. 

St. John, Order of, represented at 
Congress of Vienna, 158, 60. 

St. Lucia, cession by France, 1814, 
153, 41, 42. 

Saint-Vallier, Count de, 154, 17; 
French representative at Berlin 
Congress, 154, 22, 24. 

Saintes Islands, British policy re, 
1813, 158, 16. 

Salisbury, Lord, 158, 11, 154, 15; 
and Austrian annexation of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, 154, 21; and 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, 154, 22; on Berlin 
Treaty, 154, 46; British ploni- 
potentiary at Berlin Congress, 
1878, 154, 22, 32, 37, 40, distrust 
of Andrdssy, 154, 16-7; and 
Treaty of San Stefano, 154, 13-4, 
18. 


Salonika, instructions re, to British 
plenipotentiaries at Berlin, 154, 
27; provisions of Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878, 154, 38. 

Salzburg, Austro-Bavarian struggle 
re, 158, 119; German designs on, 
156, 85; regained by Austria, 
153, 122. 

Samoa islands, 155, 1, 156, 41; 
German policy, 157, 38-9; U.S.A. 
retention of, 156, 74; useless- 
ness of, to Germany, 155, 14. 

San Stefano, Russian troops en- 
camped at, 1878, 154, 9; treaty 
of, 1878, 154, 12-4, 18, 156, 37, 
discussion at Berlin, instructions 
to British plenipotentiaries, 154, 
26-7. 

Sana, railway schemes, 167, 29. 

Sardinia, 158, 36 note; British 
policy re, 1813, 168, 17; con- 
sideration by Congress of Vienna, 
158, 89; incorporation of Genoa, 
153, 56,° 71-2; provisions of 
Treaty of Paris, 1814, 158, 44, 46; 

Sardinia-Piedmont, position, 1813, 
153.7 

Sarepte, 156, 89. 

Savory, Sir Joseph, 155, 35. 

Savoy, 158, 138, 156, 83; British 
policy, 1813, 158, 18; cession of 
part of, to Piedmont, 1815, 158, 
141; portion of, obtained by 
France, 1814, 158, 42. 

Saxony, question, and work of 
Vienna Congress re, 158, 18, 34, 
43, 44, 48, 50, 51, 72, 79, 94, 98— 
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Saxony—cont. 

119, 120-2, 130, 131,. 133, 146; 
representation at Vienna Con- 
gress, 153, 70; Russian troops in, 
158, 49. 

Schiifer, Prof. D., quotations from, 
156, 3, 40-1. 

Schitzburg district, German scheme, 
156, 85. 

Scheidemann, P., on naval rivalry, 
155, 32. : 

Scheldt river, exclusion of France 
from any navalestablishment on, 
British aim, 1813, 153, 15. 

Schleswig, 155, 27; Article V of 
the Treaty of Prague re, Bismarck 
on, 155, 16-7, annulment, 1878, 
165, 17; North, retrocession to 
Denmark, German attitude, 155, 
36-7. 

Schopenhauer, 156, 18. 

Schrader, Deputy, autocracy, 155, 9. 

Schulte, Hermann, quotations from, 
157, 16. 

Schumacher, Hermann, quotations 
from, 157, 12-3. 

Schwarzonberg, 158, 3, 6, 23, 28, 29, 
50, 98, 117; and Congress of 
Vienna, 158, 59. 

Schweinitz, 154, 38 note. 

Serbia, 156, 89; consideration av 
Berlin Congress, 154, 30, instruc- 
tions to British plenipotentiaries, 
154, 26; German schemes, 156, 
85, 95-6; political importance to 
Germany, 157, 36; provisions of 
treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin, 1878, 154, 12, 34; Russian 
proposals re, 1877, 154, 7; war 
with Turkey, 1875, 154, 2. 

Serbs, Turkish massacre, 158, 84: 

Seres, Pashalik of, 154, 33. 

Shantung Treaty, 155, 52. 

Shuvaloff, Count, 154, 11 note, 18; 
agreement with Great Britain, 
154, 14; diplomatic correspond- 
ence, with Lord Derby, 1877, 
154, 6; journcy to St. Petersburg, 
1878, 154, 20; Russian plenipo- 
tentiary at Berlin Congress, 154, 
22, 23, 24 note, 30, 39. 

Sicily, 158, 11, 56, 123; controlled 
by Great Britain, 1813, 158, 7. 
Sidmouth, Viscount, 158, 28 note, 

95. 


Siebenbiirgen, 155, 7. 
Siegen, cession to Prussia by Con- 
gress of Vienna, 153, 121. 
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Sievers, Dr. Wilhelm, on German 
expansion in 8. America, 156, 75— 
6. 


Silesia, 158, 8; German designs on, 
156, 85. : 

Sinai, province of, political import- 
ance, 157, 3. 

Singapore, success of English ad- 
ministration, 155, 21. 

Slave trade, provisions of Treaty 
of Paris, 158, 45; work of Con- 
gress of Vienna re, 153, 73, 76, 
89, 134-5. 

Slavonia, German scheme, 156, 85. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, representative of 
deposed King of Sweden at Con- 
gress of Vienna, 158, 60, 94. 

Smyrna, 154, 44; German press in, 
policy, 157, 28. 

Sofia, sanjak of, 154, 33. 

Solf, Dr., German Colonial Secre- 
tary, policy, 157, 34. 

South Africa, 157, 31;- German 
colonists in, policy, 157, 11; 
German designs, 155, 12, 156, 51; 
war, 156, 39. 

South America, 156, 96; British 

influence in, 157, 38; European 

influence in, 157, 38; German 

colonization question, 156, 22-3; 

German desi; and policy, 156, 

93-4, 94, 157, 37-40; German 

expansion in, 156, 75-7; German 

pamphlet (1895) re war with, 

156, 90-1; Germany and, 156, 

73-4; influence of United States 

in, 157, 38; policy, 157, 38. 

South-West Africa, 156, 41; small 
valuo of, to Germany, 155, 13. 

Spaen, van, Dutch plenipotentiary 
at Congress of Vienna, 158, 59. 

Spain, 158, 11, 127-8, 156, 49; 
agreement with France re 
Morocco, 1904, 156, 52; alliance 
against France, British proposal, 
1813, 158, 17; British policy re, 
1813, 158, 15; Napoleon’s failure 
in, 158, 3; political attitude, 
1813, 158, 7; provisions of Treaty 
of Chaumont re, 1814, 158, 31; 
territorial settlement of Congress 
of Vienna, 158, 128; Treaties of 
Paris, 1814, see that title ; Vienna 
Congress, see that title. 

Spanish Bourbons, 158, 124. 

Spanish colonies, and the slave 
trade, 158, 135. 


Stackelberg, Russian representative 
at Congress of Vienna, 158, 58. 
Stadion, 153, 6, 29, 43, 50, 98, 117, 
122; Bale Conference, 1814, 158, 
19; and Congress of Vienna, 153, 

59. ie 


Steiermark, German designs on, 
156, 85. 

Stein, Baron von, 158, 5, 44; draft 
scheme drawn up for Constitution 
of German Confederation, 158, 35; 
and German Confederation, 158, 
130, 133; and _ Polish-Saxon 
question, 158, 105, 112; at Con- 
gress of Vienna, 153, 58. 


} Stewart, Sir Charles (Lord), British 


representative in Prussia (1813), 
158, 9 note, 10; British repre- 
sentative at Vienna Congress, 
158, 57. % 

Strantz, K. von, on the dismember- 
ment of Fiume as the result of 
war. 156, 55-6. > 

Strassburg, 156, 83; importance of, 
to Germany, 155, 4, 4-5. 

Stresemann, Dr. Gustav, 
tions from, 157, 11-2. 

Stuhlmann, Franz, quotations from, 
157, 29-31. + 

Sudan, 157, 5; English rule in, 155, 
23, 


quota- 


Suez Canal, 156, 46; British policy, 
157, 5; German access to, 157, 
37; as international and neutral 
waterway, 157, 5, 8, 16; key of 
British supremacy, 157, 16; poli- 
tical importance, 157, 2-3, 4. 

Suez-Calcutta line, 157, 35. 

Sus territory, 156, 52, 71. 

Sweden, annexation of Finland by, 
policy, 157, 18; blockade of 
Great Britain by, policy, 157, 15; 
cession of Norway to, by treaties, 
1812, 1813, 158, 9; coalition 
against France, 158, 3; deposed 
King of, representative at Con- 
gress of Vienna, 158, 60; Nor- 
wegian submission to rule of, 
1538, 56; peace of, 1660, 155, 37; 
political position, 1813, 158, 7; 
projected alliance with, 157, 18, 
20; refusal of Norway to accept 
rule of, 158, 51; treaty re Baltic 
Sea, 157, 22; Treaty of Paris, 
1814, see that title ; Vienna Con- 
gress, see that title. 

Swedish Pomerania, acquisition by 
Prussia, 158,- 122; assigned to 
Denmark, 158, 61. 
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Swiss, spirit of freedom, 167, 12. 

Switzerland, 156, 95; affairs, con- 
sideration by committees of Con- 
gress of Vienna, 158, 55, 72, 76, 
88-9,134; Baron Humboldt’s pro- 
ject, 158, 160; and Central Euro- 
pean Customs Union, 156, 80-1; 
and Greater Germany, 156, 79- 
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